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"Shug Avery was a woman. The most beautiful woman I ever saw." 

— Celie 

"So I said, if you want to get the real thing, by the end it will be a $3 
paperback. Buy it, read it... and then you can go to the movie and point 
out the things they did wrong. But for a writer like me who writes for a 
lot of people who don't read, I have to think of visual things, ways of 
reaching them ... I think ... it will be progressive enough for people to 
see some necessary reflections of themselves ... Without someone like 
Stephen [Spielberg], all the people who should really see the movie 
wouldn't see it — it would never reach Eatonton, Georgia, my 
hometown." — Alice Walker, interviewed by Holly Near and Amy Bank, 
Voices, the newsletter of Redwood Records, No. 5, Fall 1985. 

The 41st Street Playhouse in Santa Cruz, CA, where I first saw THE COLOR 
PURPLE at a sneak preview heavily attended by local women, is a UA theater, and 
before each show an animated trailer invites us to escape to the movies. Judging 
from the usual bill of fare at this theater, escape means forget your troubles, 
immerse yourself in a fantasy world of sex, violence, neat solutions, and occasional 
breathtaking landscapes, both imaginary and real, peopled entirely by white, 
conventionally handsome or beautiful heterosexual masters and their servants and 
hangers-on, who are sometimes people of color. In writing this review of the movie, 
THE COLOR PURPLE, from the perspective of a white middle-class woman, I want 
to begin by paying homage to all the people, Steven Spielberg included, who 
brought images of black women in the context of their own community to the 
serious center of the Hollywood screen. That is the first, most important reaction I 
want to record. Next, there is the complex set of reactions I have had to the precise 
nature of those images, what is there, and what is not. 

I went to that preview with feelings I know were shared by many other women. I 
had loved Alice Walker's novel, loved it with a sense of recognition, empowerment, 
and a sense of, "Yes, this speaks for me, too." That is rare these days, especially rare 
in response to a book which turns out to be a national best-seller. I went to see the 
movie out of curiosity — what would Steven Spielberg and Hollywood make of this 




beloved book; with some fear — would this be another betrayal or more food for 
outrage; and with a strong sense of whatever else came of this, still, a novel about a 
poor black lesbian in the South had reached, if in name only, the silver screen, the 
place of recognition in mainstream culture. How would they do it? What would be 
lost? What saved, what changed? Nothing could keep me from seeing it. And so I 
brought my curiosity, pride, fear, and also a sense of fine irony — the old story of 
the impoverished, marginal artist contributing to the support of a Hollywood 
extravaganza. 

Watching, therefore, with an eager, curious, and critical eye, I found myself moved 
along by the deft pacing and finely crafted artistry of the film and the way visual 
and dramatic equivalents or alternatives were found to translate the spirit of the 
novel to film form. Phrases like "dramatic economy," "visual metaphor," and 
"powerful crosscutting," flashed through my film-loving mind. The use of the 
mailbox, which becomes a silent, motionless character in the film, is a wonderfully 
effective film device recalling the literary device of the book, a series of letters 
written by the protagonist, Celie, first to God and then to Celie's sister Nettie. (The 
film also echoes this device in the film by the use of Celie's voice on the soundtrack, 
saying, "Dear God," and then narrating, often using direct quotations from the 
novel.) 

The African narrative (Nettie's story) was perhaps the weakest aspect of Walker's 
novel but is brilliantly rendered in the film by a series of crosscut scenes, which 
could well become a set piece for classes studying film editing. Celie sits reading 
Nettie's letter on the porch, with a huge sun setting out front. Silhouetted against a 
giant sun, giraffes move across the screen, followed by the figure of Nettie, dancing. 
More silhouettes — Celie's husband, Mister, and Harpo, his son, demanding a cool 
drink — Celie looks up startled from her reading. The crosscutting continues, until, 
lost in her letter while standing in a field, Celie is shocked by a brutal slap from 
Mister, who wants her to shave him. This is followed by further crosscutting — 
Celie, dreamwalking, sharpens the razor as her children in Africa watch the 
preparations for a scarification ceremony, and her friend Shug, hearing that Celie is 
going to shave Mister, runs to prevent the murder Shug intuits. African drums 
unity the scenes and increase the tension. The entire crosscutting economically 
tells the story of Nettie in Africa, Celie's rage at Mister, and Shug's closeness to 
Celie, preparing for the next scene, the dramatic turning point of the film, in which 
Celie tells Mister off and leaves for Memphis with Shug, Shug's husband Grady, 
and her Harpo's wife Mary Agnes (ex-Squeak), cursing Mister and shouting her 
great line from the back of the departing car: 

"I'm poor, black, I may even be ugly, but dear God, I'm here." 

The pace, acting, script, and mise-en-scene are all faultless. Celie leaves to cheers 
from the audience, and Albert (Mister) is left to work through the fate decreed by 
Celie: 


"Until you do right by me, everything you even dream about will fail." 

So far, I find this wonderful. A film is not a novel, not a series of letters to God, or 
to one's sister, not to be read at leisure, stopping and starting, stretching over time 
at the reader's whim, and incorporating subplots and characters that meander 
through the narrative. Even with today's blockbuster lengths (THE COLOR 



PURPLE, at 1-1 1 1 hours, is dwarfed by OUT OF AFRICA at nearly 3), a feature film 
based on a novel or literary text must seek ways of economizing, of telling a story 
film-style, of building a structure that works for its fixed time frame, for the 
situation of sitting in a dark theater, and later, in a living room in front of a TV, 
perhaps with the option of pausing for breaks, perhaps not. Above all, a film works 
on entirely different levels of perception, appealing through the senses to the 
emotions and spirit, and only then to the intellect. 

So, I did not expect or want the movie, THE COLOR PURPLE, to be "faithful" to 
the book, The Color Purple, in terms of pacing, structure, number of characters 
and incidents included, or literary style. I wanted but, judging from the past and 
from what I know about the labyrinthine ways of Hollywood production, did not 
expect the movie to be faithful to the spirit of Alice Walker's book. In this respect, 
the film pleasantly surprised me on some counts. 

Speaking as a white outsider to black culture, I was delighted to see that culture, so 
often misrepresented and disempowered, depicted here in terms of community, 
variety, richness and range of character and image, and in terms of deep, wide 
support systems. The film allows those oppressed to express their understanding of 
those systems and to articulate them for the audience; we hear, "No, Sophia, don't 
do it. Don't hit that white man!" and later, from Sophia, "Don't you do it, Miss 
Celie, don't you trade places with what I've been through." 

The film depicts Sophia's story (Sophia is Celie's daughter-in-law), a story of 
violence first at the hands of black men, then, much worse, at the hands of white 
"justice." It depicts Celie's story of rape, battery and separation from family. It 
gives a sense of the representative nature of these stories, of their commonality in 
an oppressed society, and of the understanding that comes from looking at and 
growing through and beyond these experiences. 

The film shows healing within the community. This is magnificent, and it accounts, 
I think, for the deep identification many people, black and white, have felt while 
watching the film. This is a feeling of empowerment. I think, for example, of the 
scene of Celie and Shug opening the letter from Nettie which Shug has just brought 
in from the mailbox. Before this, for many years, Celie's husband Mister had always 
taken in the mail in order to keep her sister Nettie's correspondence from Celie. 

Celie and Shug sit in the bedroom, alternately reading from Nettie's letter and 
reading the last lines in unison. They are deeply bonded by the emotions of 
discovering that Nettle, gone for thirty years, is alive and well, has been writing 
faithfully to Celie all this time, and is with Celie's two lost children in Africa. The 
final shot of the sequence presents a wide angle shot of the two women sitting on 
Shug's bed. Celie's pose is one seen in many photographs of working-class women. 
She sits with her legs wide, feet planted on the floor, back straight — she offers an 
image of strength and utility. Shug, sitting next to Celie, wearing a close-fitting 
dress, has her knees together, legs to one side, in a pose associated with 
"femininity," "allure," "poise." Each woman is represented by the traits which have 
been survival tools for her. Both kinds of traits are validated by the film, as is the 
women's bonding. 


"I don't even look at mens. That's the truth. I look at women, tho, cause 
I'm not scared of them." — Celie 



But what is the nature of this bond? In one scene we have seen Celle and Shug 
kissing tenderly and holding each other, a scene which is exceedingly rare in 
mainstream cinema and which I found a source of satisfaction, as I found the 
scenes of deep and playful physical affection between Celie and Nettie. Hollywood 
(and white middle-class culture) have provided me with very few role models for 
sisterly love and affection. This scene between Shug and Celie shows exactly the 
kind of affection that we see between Celle and Nettie, except that the scene with 
Shug and Celle seems perhaps less intense. Shug's song, which she performs 
publicly for Celie, was written especially for the film by composer/producer Quincy 
Jones is called "Sister," and expresses very sisterly emotions. 

Unlike the way that the film treats with courage and frankness the controversial, 
potentially explosive, and certainly disturbing issues of incest, battery, rape, 
violence of man to woman and of white to black, and racism on the parts of men 
and women, it shies away from what now seems to be Hollywood's last remaining 
taboo: frank, non-exploitative portrayal of healthy, positive sexual bonding 
between two women. The film also avoids, and denies by its omission, other issues 
the novel explores — spirituality and changed roles for men. 

"First time I got the full sight of Shug Avery long black body with it 

black plum nipples, look like her mouth, I thought I had turned into a 

man." 

— Celie 

Since I had read the book when it first came out several years ago, after I saw the 
film I thought that I might have read more into the book than was actually there or 
than Alice Walker had intended. So I reread the book. Nope, I hadn't read more 
than was there. Shug Avery helps Celie to explore and celebrate her sexuality, very 
explicitly. The two women bond sexually to the point that, when Shug temporarily 
abandons Celie to go off with a young man, Celie's newfound self-respect and 
serenity become shattered. She slowly, painfully comes back to her own center 
before Shug returns to her. This stands as a really important aspect of Celie's 
development in the novel. Furthermore, although Shug is clearly bisexual and 
frankly enjoys sex with either gender, Celie in the novel remains equally clear about 
her disinterest toward men. When Mister, having redeemed himself and having 
become Celie's friend (another disappointing omission in the film), proposes a real 
marriage to her, Celle turns him down, saying, "Take off they pants, and men look 
like frogs to me." 

In addition to skirting the issue of sexuality between women, the film drastically 
alters the portrayal of Mister. In the book, he is a small man, very different from 
the tall handsome actor, Danny Glover. In the novel, after Celie leaves, and after a 
period of breakdown, Mister commences to clean and cook and interest himself in 
community affairs and humane acts. He ends by sitting on Celie's porch helping 
her sew pants: 

"Now us sit sewing and talking and smoking our pipes." — Celie 

This image of the domestication of Mister is powerful and truly radical in its 
subversion of patriarchal attitudes, but it is entirely absent from the film, which 
manufactures instead an ersatz redemption. There, with his hoarded cash and his 



privileged access to Nettie's letters, the lonely, unkempt Mister arranges to bring 
Nettie and Celie's children home from Africa. Passing across the screen at the end 
of the movie, across the image of Celie and Nettie embracing, the film presents him 
as a familiar image, the lonely man, the outcast who has reformed at last, but who 
remains an outsider. Clint Eastwood, the Lone Ranger. 

"One day when I was sitting quiet and feeling like a motherless child, 
which I was, it came to me: that feeling of being part of everything, not 
separate at all. I knew that if I cut a tree, my arm would bleed. And I 
laughed and I cried and I run all around the house. I knew just what it 
was. In fact, when it happen, you can't miss it. It sort of like you know 
what, she say, grinning and rubbing high up on my thigh. 

Shug! I say. 

Oh, she say. God love all them feelings, that's some of the best stuff God 
did." 


******** 


"I think it pisses God off if you walk by the color purple in a field 
somewhere and don't notice it." — Shug 

There is one more area of significant change which I want to discuss. I mean by 
"significant" a change which doesn't seem to have been dictated by a need for 
dramatic economy or translation from novel to film, but rather by profound social/ 
psychological/ ideological forces. The film shows Shug Avery's entire character as 
motivated by her problematic relationship with her father. He's a preacher who will 
not speak to his erring daughter until after she is legally married and comes singing 
of God's grace into his church. Shug's reunion with her father is a major sequence 
in the film, one which carries a substantial burden of representing black 
community and culture as the sequence fuses musically jazz and church hymns and 
fuses dramatically and visually the juke joint and the church. 

But this entire narrative element is unique to the film. And this new subplot acts as 
a powerful, if unconscious, affirmation of patriarchal values. In the novel, Shug 
sees her relation with her mother as problematic. Her father, not a preacher so far 
as we know, is hardly alluded to except as someone she loved to hug and kiss, 
which bothered her mother. He seems to have died. Furthermore, far from 
yearning for a preacher father's approval, the novel's Shug specifically disavows 
church and traditional religion, explaining to Celie that the God in a church is a 
white man's God: 

"God ain't a he or a she, but a It. 

I believe God is everything, say Shug. 

Whenever you try to pray, and man plop himself on the other end of it, 
tell him to git lost, say Shug. Conjure up flowers, wind, water, a big 
rock." 


Shug's line about God being pissed off if you walk past the color purple in a field 
without noticing it is placed by Walker in the context of this discussion about 



religion, with Shug listing sex, specifically with Celie, as one of the blessings loved 
by God. In the film, this remark about the color purple follows Celie's voice telling 
us that she and Shug both have a longing, meaning that Celie longs for Nettie, Shug 
for her father. And the remark is immediately followed by a scene set in Shug's 
father's church where he walks out on Shug. In the novel, Shug marries Grady in 
part because she is angry with Albert (Mister) for beating Celie. In the film Shug 
accepts Albert's beating of Celie as part of his character and proceeds to tell Celie 
how she loves sleeping with Albert. 

In short, all the elements of the novel that are most subversive in terms of sexual, 
rather than race or class-conceived politics, have become totally disregarded or 
changed in the film. The result is a film which presents strong positive images of 
affectionate bonding between women, of sisterly love, and of family and 
community ties in a rich black culture — all real accomplishments in today's 
cultural climate. Yet we can ignore only to our peril the fact that the film also 
denies completely issues the novel had explored about sexual love between women, 
post-patriarchal spirituality (with clear roots in African pantheism), and men's 
potential for developing. We learn again and again that to support one progressive 
issue while suppressing another ultimately becomes self-destructive for us all. I 
heartily recommend wide viewing and use of the film THE COLOR PURPLE, but 
viewers should read and compare it to Alice Walker's novel at the same time. 
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Since the early 1970s Hollywood has given us a "continuing saga" of the traditional 
family's breakdown and its implications for men, women and children. First, the 
movie industry got the message that sex roles and concomitant gender-defined 
patterns of daily life were in a state of irrevocable upheaval, largely due to the 
influence of the women's movement and the changing economy. Then Hollywood 
and television set out to create a kind of "official version" of what it all meant. 
Movies and TV shows explained and rationalized this upheaval for us in ways 
which would at once acknowledge the changes and establish "correct" ways of 
understanding and coping with them. 

This is of course what commercial Hollywood film and television fiction does. It 
serves to frame, limit and interpret major social changes in ways that preserve and 
reinforce the most basic personal and political values of capitalism. At the same 
time, these fictions seem ever so hip and progressive about developments, which, 
in fact, reflect the obsolescence and unworkability of many of those values. 
Hollywood-style fiction gives us an ideological life raft to cling to in the midst of 
social collapse, and so it assures us that everything is going to be just fine. 

One way Hollywood traditionally has done this is to eliminate almost any social or 
political context while delineating personal life. And Hollywood films usually imply 
that we have only a few, limited options for adjusting to change. The film's 
characters and by implication, the audience, cannot alter social institutions since 
these institutions are not seen. And neither the characters nor we can choose 
lifestyles outside the range of possibilities presented. 

To understand a film like TWICE IN A LIFETIME we need to look briefly at the 15- 
year history of its genre — the "women's lib/breakdown of the family" film — in the 
terms I just presented. Interestingly, one of the earliest of these films starred Ellen 
Burstyn, who also stars in this new film. And, unlike in most of the later films, both 
films deal with the working class. ALICE DOESN'T LIVE HERE ANYMORE told 
the story of an unfulfilled and oppressed housewife who once had hoped to be a 
singer. When her husband dies she takes her son to a new city where she gets a job 
singing in a bar. While ALICE has fine moments of feminist insight, its happy 
ending is achieved by her marriage to a new, better man, not her success at work. 




Since then, in films like AN UNMARRIED WOMAN, KRAMER VS. KRAMER, 
ORDINARY PEOPLE and TABLE FOR FIVE, the "women's lib/breakdown of the 
family" film has centered on the wealthy. AN UNMARRIED WOMAN is the only 
one in which the woman chooses independence over remarriage or reconciliation. 
And the heroine can do this because she is beautiful, rich, and lucky enough to find 
exciting work and men. The rest, sad to say, have portrayed the men as "heroines," 
coping with single fatherhood and learning to be nurturing, responsible, and 
home-loving rather than work- or play-oriented. But again, and uncommented 
upon in the films, the male characters have all had the money to hire and buy 
whatever help they needed. 

In the 1980's, with TERMS OF ENDEARMENT, Hollywood went back to "common 
folks." It also took a more balanced view of gender-defined characteristics. Male 
and female characters were both flawed and virtuous, at fault and capable of 
change and growth. The films have used as themes forgiveness, reconciliation, and 
the survival of family life in spite of tragedy and pain. 

TWICE IN A LIFETIME continues this tradition with all its sentimentality and 
ideological subterfuge about the realities of contemporary sexual and social life. 
Again, the characters are working-class, small town folks. Again, the plot handles 
the traumas that go with the breakdown of the traditional family in a way which 
seems honest and fair but which, on further analysis, turns out to be 
manipulatively dishonest and reactionary, both socially and sexually. 

First the setting. As a background to the credits, we see the inside of a steel mill. 
The images present the danger, hard work and environmental unpleasantness in a 
way that resembles Martin Ritt's scenes of textile mill work in NORMA RAE. But 
this is not NORMA RAE. TWICE IN A LIFETIME'S hero, Harry McKenzie (Gene 
Hackman), a 50-year-old millhand, leaves work as the credits end, and that's the 
last we see of the mill. The rest of the film centers exclusively on home and leisure 
settings, kitchens, living rooms, bars, restaurants, stores, and beauty salons. 

In all these places, both the film's images and the narrative as a whole represent 
the quality of working class life not in terms of substantive issues but merely 
through props: white bread, bottled salad dressing and catsup on the table, and 
LET'S MAKE A DEAL on the tube. Even while Harry's laid-off son-in-law is 
financially strapped, he expresses most concern about family "happiness." 

The film has a simple plot. Harry and his wife Kate (Burstyn)'s old-fashioned life is 
now painfully stale. She lives for the kids and house and gets her kicks from TV and 
from the gossip and laughs at her job doing shampoos at a local beauty shop. He 
hangs out with the guys at the bar. There he unexpectedly falls for a waitress 
named Audrey (Ann-Margaret) who is sexy, fun-loving and the widow of a man 
who had "put her on a pedestal." After much groaning and gnashing of teeth, Harry 
goes to live with Audrey. Kate gets her hair colored, starts getting out on her own — 
bingo, adult education and a trip to a male strip show. The kids adjust, although 
the youngest daughter leaves college to marry and live with Mom and the older 
daughter's husband never does find adequate work. 

This film goes to an extreme in avoiding economic realities. In one sequence, 
meant to show how each partner is managing, the film intercuts images both of 
Harry and Audrey, and then of Kate and her daughters, on supposedly jolly 



shopping sprees. Here Kate finds a pair of $15.95 earrings extravagant and daring 
— she's never done a thing for herself, you see — while Harry and Audrey price 
watches in the four-figure range. In fact, the film depicts the substance of Harry's 
new life and that of Kate as anything but "meaningful." The film never gets beyond 
consumerism and sex as life goals. 

In fact, sex, fun and pretty things are certainly important. I am not one of those 
leftists who scorns the appeal of consumerism but have great empathy, not 
contempt, for those for whom it is a major life value. I find this theme particularly 
significant in TWICE IN A LIFETIME because the film clearly conveys the message 
that the old way of family life has changed. That way was one of sacrificing for the 
children, saving and scrimping economically, and losing touch with each other 
sexually and emotionally because of the sexual division of labor that these values 
required. And here is the biggest contradiction in the film. For it isn't the changing 
roles and demands of women or the economic crisis that are seen to have destroyed 
the LEAVE IT TO BEAVER life style. It is the new media-created image of the good 
life as eternal youthfulness, consumption and self-gratification. 

This movie's plot shows Harry, Kate and Audrey as all ending up better off because 
each has chosen or been forced to stop living for others and start having fun. When 
Harry comes to see his younger daughter on the eve of her wedding, she allays his 
fears that she is acting hastily and is in danger of repeating her parents' mistakes. 
She says she and her fiance "already know what it took you and Mom 30 years to 
learn." Yet this scene, and the whole narrative, avoids the question of how the 
newlyweds will keep the fun and games going while living with Kate and working at 
dead end jobs. In fact, they have little hope of improving their situation, especially 
given the economic crisis. Similarly, Harry's son, the only child to whole-heartedly 
support his dad's decision, lives in southern California and obviously is not a 
steelworker — although we never learn what he does. 

Because this film avoids the realities of economic and sexual change, it also 
presents its men and women in decidedly sexist ways. For one thing, the story 
comes from Harry's point of view. While the film presents all the characters 
sympathetically and director Bud Yorkin attempts to create a rounded picture of 
family life in which men and women, younger and older family members, all have 
their individual positions and problems, the fact is that it is from the man's eyes. 
Certainly both men and women are victims of sexual and social change and are 
emotionally complex and needy. And no one should stay in a loveless marriage or 
lead a boring life. And divorce was, in fact, the best thing for this couple. But the 
film shows Harry as having only shallow needs. He falls for Audrey because she is 
sexy and fun-loving. He says she has given him "the first day in 20 years when I 
didn't know what would happen." The film delineates a relationship based on very 
little, for this couple never talks about anything but their personal situation and 
how sexy they find each other. 

The film shows all its women characters, including Audrey, as far from "liberated." 
Like Harry, Audrey is shallow. She was babied as a wife, had no children and does 
the kind of low-paid service work that most women have to do to survive. When 
she tells him that she wants a relationship in which she is an equal, not a princess, 
her declaration means little since the film shows them as childish. 


The film also presents Kate as boring, shallow and a stereotypical woman. While 



she exhibits real strength in adjusting to abandonment, she doesn't grow in any 
ways that feminists would recognize as meaningful. She is still primarily a mother, 
a beauty shop shampooist, and a dabbler in time-killing activities. And both 
daughters are also traditional female characters — the shrew and the good wife. 
Sunny (Amy Madigan) is a bossy, abrasive fulltime wife and mother who chews up 
more scenery than a wild coyote in her obsessive preoccupation with her parents' 
lives. And Helen too lives for personal married life and has no thought of anything 
more interesting or fulfilling. 

I can hear certain responses to what I've just said. These, after all, are small-town, 
working-class folks. And they have simple pleasures — TV, weddings, jewelry — 
which are valid. I agree. But the film offers a patronizing and condescending 
picture of working-class life. Most obvious, it fails to treat the problems of work 
and money among our fast-disappearing industrial working class. And the film in 
fact adds to the ideological confusion promoted by mass market advertising. How 
can this class, facing such economic hardship, strive to indulge in "yuppie-style" 
consumption and leisure activities? 

But there's more to it. What Yorkin really does in this film is what all the movies 
mentioned earlier have done. He raises and resolves real modern problems in false 
ways. Surely the family is changing and divorce and remarriage — at any age — are 
common. However, the repercussions of these things are not generally this jolly. 
Working-class people have more on their mind than sex, family life, football and 
TV. Women, especially among the white working class in the United States, have 
been forced to take on enormous economic responsibilities lately. (Black women 
have had this responsibility since Reconstruction). And dealing with those realities, 
working-class wives and mothers have become far more grown up, assertive, angry 
and politically visible than this movie even vaguely suggests. 

In fact this movie offers only an anachronistic perspective as far as women, 
workers and U.S. society are concerned. In its narrative structure, it attempts to 
superimpose the values and lifestyles of the new class of urban professionals on a 
set of people whose real lives have been destroyed by the very social upheaval of 
which this class is a symbol and an affront. Like TERMS OF ENDEARMENT, 
TWICE IN A LIFETIME is set in some never-never-land that represents 
Hollywood's version of contemporary "middle America." The film depends on 
nostalgia for the good old days." It fantasizes a wish-fulfillment dream that 
somehow Norman Rockwell values and settings can survive (if they ever existed) in 
spite of enormous economic and social upheaval. In fact, the film offers a view of 
women, the working class and "middle America" that only a Hollywood hypester, 
driving an XKE in Beverly Hills, could have dreamed up. 
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No, RAMBO: FIRST BLOOD, PART II is not the long awaited film biography of the 
late nineteenth century French poet, Rimbaud, whose decadent romantic appeal 
depended upon, among other things, running guns in Africa. This film is the long 
awaited sequel to FIRST BLOOD, Sylvester Stallone's sensitive cinematic portrait 
of a muscle-bound, crazed Viet Nam veteran who all but destroys a small Oregon 
town in a fit of pique. 

In PART II, Stallone gets to destroy half of Viet Nam. And after Johnny Rambo gets 
through, there is scarcely a tree, hootch, or villager left standing in all of Southeast 
Asia. He displays an incredibly varied, and one might dare say, perversely 
imaginative prowess at killing people — shooting, strangling, stabbing, etc. while at 
the same time remaining completely untouched and unruffled by ak-47 rounds, 
Russian mortars, and massive electric shock. Indeed, Rambo is such an 
unstoppable killing machine that one could view the film as a variation on the 
FRIDAY THE THIRTEENTH genre, a sort of "Jason in the ’Nam." 

FIRST BLOOD, PART II is a paean to the cult of hardcore machismo. At one point, 
some very unpleasant Russians wearing rather stylish jungle fatigues with sky-blue 
epaulettes attempt to get information from Rambo by cutting him across his cheek 
with a white-hot knife blade. He doesn't even say "ouch!" (I know if they'd just 
pointed that knife in my direction I'd tell them anything they wanted to know, from 
General Westmoreland's home phone number to Joan Collins' measurements). But 
Stallone demonstrates how hardcore Rambo really is when he arrives in Thailand 
to begin his "assignment" with absolutely no luggage — not a flight bag, no change 
of underwear, not a toothbrush, or even a copy of Soldier of Fortune to read on the 
long flight from the States. 

Not once is Stallone's macho veneer so much as scratched by anything resembling 
a human need, desire, or emotion; nothing interferes with the masculine action of 
RAMBO. Never do we see him eat, drink, sleep, god forbid take a leak or shit, or 
laugh. Now, when I served as a hospital corpsman stationed with the Marines in 
Viet Nam ini970, by Stallone's criteria I was obviously a real sissy, what with my 
preoccupation with such mundane matters as staying alive while going on day 
patrols, night ambushes, and mine-sweeps. I worried about getting resupplied in 




the middle of nowhere before my chow ran out (and once stealing a Gaines Burger 
from a Scout dog and eating it when we didn't get supplied in time). 


I prayed that it wouldn't take too long for the medivac-chopper to come in to 
evacuate the wounded and that the battle dressing, tourniquet, IV, & morphine I'd 
administered would hold out until the chopper was back at First Med Battalion. I 
hoped that the kids in the next village had some decent dope to sell. I was vainly 
trying to keep dry and particularly keep my feet dry, during the monsoon rains. I 
did everything in my power to avoid mosquitoes and other repulsive creatures 
while attempting to sleep on a rice paddie dike with only a poncho liner to protect 
me from the elements. 

Of course, Johnny Rambo eschews such "sissy" pettiness. He doesn't worry about 
staying dry. He spends most of the movie running around without even a T-shirt to 
protect his excessively muscled torso. And he definitely doesn't fret about being 
bitten by mosquitoes or any other damn thing in the jungle. When a bamboo viper 
slithers out of a tree to attack him, Stallone chokes it with his bare hand. Now that's 
macho! If only I and all the other "grunts," "jarheads," and other troops in Viet 
Nam could have been more like Johnny Rambo, maybe we could have won that war 
after all. 

Of course, aficionados of the first FIRST BLOOD and the ROCKY trilogy are 
familiar with Stallone's astonishing ability with dialogue. In one of the most 
powerful and eloquent passages I've heard in recent films, Johnny Rambo explains 
the word "expendable" to a Vietnamese woman: "It's like when you're invited to a 
party and you don't go and nobody cares." Who but the most stone-hearted cynic 
would not be moved to tears by the simple profundity, the awesome poetry of that 
statement? Here Stallone shows his multi-talented ability, now as a screenwriter. 

If one wanted to be pedantic and somewhat small-minded, one could find a few 
minor flaws in RAMBO. The landscape does appear to be a bit more Rio Grande 
than Ho Chi Minh Trail. I mean I don't recall ever seeing any Vietnamese villages 
perched on arroyos when I was over there. But, of course, my memory has faded 
and history has become blurred for me, as it has for so many Americans. And the 
film has another slight problem. Given the large number of Latinos and Blacks who 
served in Viet Nam, why were all the rescued P.O.W.'S and all those bureaucrats 
involved in Rambo's thwarted "mission" so VERY white? And did all the 
"Vietnamese" in the film have to be portrayed as an all-but-faceless, racially 
stereotyped "enemy," much like "Japs" looked in old John Wayne movies? 

Finally, one might ask, while wimps such as me were over in 'Nam losing the war 
through sheer ineptitude, what did Mr. Stallone do? Making pornographic movies 
with titles like THE ITALIAN STALLION, that's what he was doing. But why, the 
skeptic might persist, wasn't he in Viet Nam fighting the war? I'm sure that 
Stallone, like Bette Davis in the blockbuster World War II movie HOLLYWOOD 
CANTEEN (Warner Brothers, 1944), knew that film was one of the most important 
ways to keep up our boys' morale, and that by starring in THE ITALIAN 
STALLION he was doing his part for the troops in 'Nam. 

And he continues to do his part for the American Way: one only has to hear the 
hearty pre-, post- and adolescent yelling of an audience viewing RAMBO: FIRST 
BLOOD, PART II. Rousing shouts of "Kill the mother-fucker!", "Way to go, 



Rambo!", and "Get those gooks!" fill the theatre. In its first weekend of release 
RAMBO made 13.5 million dollars, out grossing even BEVERLY HILLS COP, and 
showing that the plight of Vietnam veterans and P.O.W.s is definitely Box Office 
and definitely can be a big money maker in the name of patriotism. 

Stallone must be proud that he, like his predecessor John Wayne, will prepare yet 
another generation of young Americans to defend the girl-next-door, mom's-apple- 
pie, and Big Business from the dreaded Communist encroachment in the Third 
World. I don't know about you, but I just quiver with anticipation for the soon to be 
released FIRST BLOOD, PART III: RAMBO TAKES ON THE SANDINISTAS. 
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It blends the personal and the political in a straightforward, principled way — this 
is perhaps the best way to describe THEY DON'T WEAR BLACK TIE. Set in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil in 1981, Leon Hirzman's film (just released in 1983 in the United 
States) addresses many issues confronted by the Brazilian people. From beginning 
to end, we see the poor living conditions of the working class and the way in which 
poverty affects every aspect of their lives. We can almost feel the oppression as we 
watch the main characters moving about in their cramped homes. 

Otavio (Gianfrancesco Guarnieri, who also co-authored the screenplay with 
Hirzman) and his son Tiao (Carlos Alberto Ricelli) are both workers at the same 
factory but have serious differences about how to improve their lives. Otavio is a 
veteran trade union militant who has spent time in prison in an earlier period of 
military dictatorship. He sees organizing and collective struggle as the only way 
forward for the Brazilian working class. When a possible strike looms at the 
factory, Otavio is among the union members who warn against a premature strike 
that will lock the workers out and benefit the bosses. But when a strike is called, he 
sets aside his reservations and throws himself into the struggle. On the picket line 
the first day of the strike, he is assaulted and arrested by the police. Otavio, with 
rugged determination, returns later that afternoon as if such things were all merely 
part of a day's work. 

Tiao, on the other hand, has different ideas on how to escape the poverty and 
oppression he has lived with all his life. He mocks his father for his political beliefs, 
charging the father with being blind to the realities of the family's hard life. Tiao 
believes the way to a better life lies in cooperating with the capitalists, not in 
romantic dreams about organizing workers. Tiao has his eyes set on a managerial 
position that will make life with his pregnant fiancee Maria (Bete Mendes) more 
comfortable. Together with a friend who is also angling for a promotion, Tiao 
supplies management with information about a radical worker who is subsequently 
fired. When the strike breaks out, Tiao crosses the picket line and arrogantly 
encourages other workers to do as well. He quietly stands by and watches when the 
police throw his father into a paddy wagon. The physical separation of father and 
son in this sequence is significant in the way it represents their different political 
viewpoints and also because we later learn that the two of them, from this day on, 




will never see each other again. 


As equally compelling as the relationship between Otavio and Tiao is the 
relationship between Tiao and Maria, who also works at the same factory. When we 
first see Maria, she is happily in love with Tiao and seemingly shares his 
aspirations for a better life. At the same time, she has an independence that will 
later crystallize and lead her to take a different stand against Tiao and his actions 
during the strike. 

In the film's first sequence, while telling Tiao she is pregnant, Maria makes it clear 
to him that he is not obligated to her in any way. She does not see marriage as the 
only possibility and she wants Tiao to know they can consider other options. They 
do decide to get married but Maria's concern seems justified later, as Tiao on 
several occasions makes offhand remarks about the expected child being two years 
ahead of schedule. 

The rift between Tiao and Maria emerges the night the strike is declared. Because 
she is committed to the strike, Maria becomes angry when Tiao tells her to stay 
away from the picket line. He realizes that his maneuvering with the bosses could 
be jeopardized by a fiancee who refuses to cross a picket line, so he orders her to 
avoid the strikers. She replies firmly, "I'll do what I think is right." 

On the picket line, Maria is chased and attacked by hired thugs. Concerned friends 
take her to a hospital. All are relieved to learn she will not lose her baby. She and 
her friends go home, shaken but determined to continue. 

It is at Otavio's house later that day that Otavio and Maria confront Tiao about his 
scabbing. Still convinced he has done nothing but try to make a better life for 
himself and his family-to-be, Tiao argues vehemently with both of them. At one 
point, he strikes Maria. She tells him their child will never have a father such as he 
and that she never wants to see him again. Otavio tells Tiao that Tiao must leave, 
that his house will never be the home to a strikebreaker. Claiming, "None of you 
can see straight," Tiao sets out to resettle in another part of the country. His good¬ 
bye to his mother takes place in a wooded, forest-like locale, giving a sharp contrast 
to the decidedly urban feel of the story thus far. 

The subsequent action in the film shows us the determination of the main 
characters and of the other workers involved in the strike. Braulio (Milton 
Goncalves), a union activist and friend of Otavio, is killed on the picket line by an 
undercover policeman. In the concluding sequence, we see Otavio and Maria 
together with family and friends and thousands of others in a funeral procession, 
which represents the group's conscious step toward class solidarity and political 
maturation. The sunlit gathering has a tone not of grief and despair but of mutual 
support forged by a common goal. 

THEY DON'T WEAR BLACK TIE depicts the characters' complex political and 
personal development in a popular, moving way. This is particularly true of Maria, 
who moves from seeming to be a girlfriend-in-the-background to a woman coming 
to terms with and acting upon the oppression surrounding her. In her relationship 
with Tiao, she refuses simply to subordinate her life to his. And as a worker, she 
comes to see standing up and acting in unity with others as the only way to dignity 
and a better life. 



Tiao is a character more familiar to an advanced capitalist country like the United 
States than to Brazil. He is a worker whose religion is upward mobility. In the end 
he must part with those closest to him because he so strongly believes in making it 
on his own. 

THEY DON'T WEAR BLACK TIE also hints at the hypocrisy of bourgeois 
democracy. Several references are made to the past military dictatorship in 
contrast to the current period of wider democracy. But what we see are workers at 
a factory having their most basic human rights trampled upon by a government 
that clearly acts in collusion with a rich minority. Bourgeois democracy may alter 
the degree of oppression but it does not change the fact of oppression. The working 
class still must bury its dead and wake up to poverty, struggling all the way. With 
THEY DON'T WEAR BLACK TIE, Leon Hirzman has given us a strong critique of 
capitalism while also bringing to life many of the complexities people face in their 
daily lives. 
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Only a heart of stone would find THE NATURAL unappealing, but only a mind of 
mush could fail to regard the film, upon consideration, as hokey at best and 
dangerous at worst. 

THE NATURAL was Bernard Malamud's first novel, a grim little tale about the 
American Dream. The "natural" is Roy Hobbs, an American Parsifal, a baseball 
player granted miraculous powers but suddenly prevented from using them just as 
he almost gets his big chance. Sixteen years later he makes a comeback. With his 
bat, "Wonderboy," made from a tree struck by lightning after his father died, he 
hits homerun after homerun until at the climactic moment he goes the way of 
Casey at the bat. The film version, directed by Barry Levinson (DINER) and 
starring Robert Redford, reverses the ending of the story and makes it into yet 
another parable about the U.S. as a paradise lost but, unlike in the book, regained. 
Hollywood strikes again. 

The Malamud novel combines medieval mythology with baseball, America's 
popular mythology, in an ingenious, literary manner: the team that wallows in the 
wasteland of last place is the "Knights." They are managed by "Pop" Fisher, the 
fisher king of the Grail legend. Malamud, like his hero, seems angry, about the 
same things: frustrated ambition and belated success. For whatever reason, the 
book has a nasty tone, Horatio Alger gone Nathaniel West. It's only partially 
redeemed by a romantic streak with an icy brilliance, for example in the 
description of Roy's friend, the scout Sam Simpson, being carried off on a 
stretcher: "Overhead the star were bright, but he knew he was dead." 

The book certainly does not provide the stuff of which movies are usually made, 
but it offers a serious effort in a way the movie does not. The transformation from 
book into film is epitomized by the turn from unhappy to happy ending, but the 
changes involve more than just that reversal. Happy endings, like "crime-doesn't- 
pay" endings in 30s gangster movies, can be transparent devices, obviously tacked 
on. Here the whole tenor of the book is changed, simplified, and cheapened. The 
film version reshapes many aspects of the novel, ranging from the treatment of 
sexuality and the family to the presentation of time and history. And the film 
introduces a reflexive element in its fascination with celebrity. The film succeeds, if 




that is the word, only as Disney-type entertainment (or, as a girl behind me in the 
theater put it, "cornball but cute"). At bottom it is just a high-toned version of 
ROCKY, with boxing and a working-class palooka replaced by baseball and a farm 
boy. 

The opening shot presents Redford looking old and forlorn on a railroad platform, 
like a figure in a Hopper painting. But the movie retreats from that vision, as if 
afraid to confront the possibilities suggested by showing the Golden Boy in a less 
than golden light. Literally! There's no better cinematographer in Hollywood than 
Caleb Deschanel (THE BLACK STALLION, THE RIGHT STUFF), but the film with 
its backlighting and gauze shots too often resembles a cross between THE 
WALTONS and a Kodak ad. After that initial troubling glimpse of Redford, the film 
provides us with equal parts cheesy comedy, overdone lyricism, stagy melodrama, 
and numbing platitudes. 

The movie systematically eliminates Malamud's bitter irony and turns the 
downbeat into the upbeat, defusing the pun on the pessimist philosopher's, Hobbs, 
name. Both novel and movie omit the middle section telling about Roy's life. In the 
novel, Roy says to his sometime girlfriend, Iris Lemon (!), "My goddamn life didn't 
turn out like I wanted it to." She replies, "Whose does?" But in the movie, Iris 
(Glenn Close) becomes Hobbs' long-lost childhood sweetheart and, unknown to 
him, the mother of his child. When Redford delivers that line — with the language 
tidied up, of course — he sounds like a cowboy, using terseness to hint at some 
unmentionable and infuriating sense of loss. But Iris' changed response gives the 
film's whole game away: "Think of all those boys you've influenced. There are so 
many of them." The movie, then, is more than a success fantasy: it is a paean to the 
relationship between stars and fans, with Hollywood patting itself on the back for 
being so responsible in creating "positive role models" for U.S. youth. 

In the book, "the fans dearly loved Roy, but Roy did not love the fans." He thinks of 
them as "the slobs in the stands." But Levinson, Redford & Co. love the fans, or at 
least want them to love the film, so we get "Mr. Smith Goes to the Ballpark." The 
final baseball sequence contains many reaction shots of enraptured boys in the 
stands, all waiting to see if Roy proves worthy. In contrast, the novel depicts Hobbs 
not only as Casey, but also as Shoeless Joe Jackson. It concludes with Roy Hobbs, 
who did originally agree to a losing fix, weeping "bitter tears." He just cannot tell a 
kid, "It ain't so." 

Just in case we can't comprehend the full significance of the movie version of 
Hobbs, the film's dialogue provides suitable copybook maxims. Talent, Roy's father 
tells him, is not enough unless it's developed. Later Roy earnestly proclaims, "I've 
got to reach for the best that's in me." We hear this kind of self-fulfillment twaddle 
everywhere these days, for instance, in the recruiting slogan, "Be all that you can 
be. Join the Army." It's also in the Chrysler ad with Lee Iacocca proclaiming, 
"Nobody ever won anything worthwhile without fighting for it. The commitment to 
be the best makes the difference." 

These supposedly uplifting mottoes support a work-ethic article of faith: hard work 
leads to success. This is coupled with the democratic belief that the individual 
controls his or her destiny, so that success is available to all; it's not just a matter of 
privileged birth or natural ability. In Puritan terms, we need works as well as grace; 
in Edison's terms, perspiration as well as inspiration. Like ON THE 



WATERFRONT, THE NATURAL defines tragedy as talent unfulfilled, as the 
possibility that ability and hard work, even with the person's commitment to be the 
best, do not guarantee success. THE NATURAL, not surprisingly, refuses to permit 
the tragic to win out. Like Terry Malloy, Hobbs gets his triumph at the end, even if 
the course of true ability does not run smooth. He goes out a winner, rather than a 
doubly damned loser as in the novel. Hobbs also gets a consolation prize — a wife 
and son — that not only mitigates his failure to accomplish all that he set out to do 
but solves another problem as well, the conflict between career and family. That 
conflict has become an 80s obsession. THE NATURAL offers a neat compromise 
because it suggests that the single-minded pursuit of individual success does not 
finally preclude family happiness. 

Such an analysis of the ideas at work in the screen version of THE NATURAL may 
seem besides the point, if only because the film's main function is apparently to 
serve as a star vehicle. In THE NATURAL, Redford, a few years short of fifty, 
deigns to play a man in his mid-thirties (after an opening in which he is twenty!). 
Yet he is the person for the part. Redford's a natural because of his looks — there 
were gasps in the audience after one smile. Even if THE NATURAL were designed 
primarily to feature Redford once again in period clothing, it hardly answers the 
important narrative question of how Roy Hobbs got sidetracked from succeeding in 
the first place. 

The film's main narrative device seems to be misogyny, and that's in the book, too. 
First, the film uses a femme fatale (Barbara Hershey) to stop Roy's first go at fame 
and fortune. She's a deranged, if droll, groupie, who murderously pursues young 
men on the rise. Then at Roy's comeback, the vamp (Kim Bassinger) almost 
succeeds in getting Roy to fix the big game as she acts on behalf of Pop's 
treacherous partner, "The Judge" (Robert Prosky, the mafioso from THE THIEF), 
and Gus Sands, the bookie (Darren McGavin, oddly uncredited). But she had a 
rough childhood, wouldn't you know, so the film indicates she can't help it if she 
wants to feather her nest. 

These characters are obviously not meant to be taken very seriously. But I'm not 
sure that holds for Iris, who redeems her kind the way the Virgin Mary redeems 
womanhood from the fall of Eve. Iris' part bears more than a passing resemblance 
to Tess Harper's in TENDER MERCIES. It's the dream woman, "understanding" 
and "supportive," who doesn't get in the way of the man's career. In the book, Iris is 
a grandmother at thirty-three, which makes Roy wonder, "What for the love of 
mud had made her take him for a sucker who would be interested in a 
grandmother?" In the movie, the grandchild has disappeared. Iris' child is now 
Roy's child as well but has been transformed from a daughter to a son. When 
Hobbs learns that the boy is his, he performs his ultimate heroic feat at the Big 
Game, literally causing fireworks. 

In the book, Hobbs' mother is a whore and his father keeps sticking him in 
orphanages. In the movie, the father dies almost immediately, and the mother 
disappears shortly after, but not before we receive the impression that this was an 
ideal family. Strange as it may sound, the movie may in part refer to the current 
divorce rate and proliferation of single parents. When Iris says her son's ready to 
see his father, Roy unwittingly replies, "A father makes all the difference." 


Roy may not get to be the greatest ballplayer ever, but in the movie that doesn't 



matter. After all, he single handedly foiled the take-over bid by the meanies, saving 
the Knight franchise for their benign owner-manager and surrogate father. And 
since he has become a husband and father, he can go home again, gracefully 
surrendering personal ambition for family life on the farm. In the epilogue, as in a 
Ralph Lauren ad, everyone is white, well-scrubbed, blond, and smiling. Father and 
son play ball, as at the beginning, in that dreamy slow-motion that signifies lyrical 
innocence. The cycle can begin again but presumably without any repetition of the 
tragedies — that would be too mythical. 

A few other nagging problems remain from the difference between our 80s 
perspective and the 30s setting. When Roy, surrounded by boys, notices a girl and 
includes girls in his remarks, the film's attempt to be "correct" in today's terms only 
makes matters worse. We all know that if, at the end, he'd been told he had a 
daughter, he probably would have hit a single at best instead of a homerun. 
Similarly, there's something vaguely annoying about the fact that using 30s 
baseball means using pre-Jackie Robinson baseball, and therefore having no blacks 
on the team. The only black in the movie, so far as I could tell, was a railroad 
porter. The filmmakers' own awareness of the problem seems hinted at by the fact 
that they use a white shoeshine "man." 

THE NATURAL uses Redford's glamour and historical distance as a protective 
cocoon that prevents us from taking anything too seriously. In the novel, Roy 
Hobbs is nobody's angel but he is genuinely obsessed: by his longing for a return to 
childhood, by his dream of being the best, by nightmarish incidents such as a night 
on a dark road when he thinks his car has run over a young boy — an image of his 
younger, innocent self — but he can find no body, no blood, no trace. Just because 
the Roy in the novel is not a nice guy or a team player doesn't mean that he lacks 
talent. It doesn't cheapen his dream of being the best ever in the game. His 
imperfections, in fact, make him more interesting than the film's homogenized All- 
American, even with the anger that flickers around the edges of Redford's 
characterization. 

Some 60s and 70s films resolutely said, "There's no hope." CHINATOWN, for 
example, or CUTTER'S WAY. Such movies determined to show that darkness is all. 
ROCKY, AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN, and THE NATURAL, with their 
rousing conclusions, have equally determined to show that brightness is all. They 
do everything short of putting up smile stickers so that the audience can go out of 
the theater feeling reassured that this is the best of all possible worlds. 

Debunking has its limitations: movies that dogmatically attack the American 
dream are sometimes stupid as well as depressing. Movies that try to revitalize the 
American dream, however, often become pointless exercises in "rebunking." 
Nostalgic dreaming about the past may reflect a harmless longing for a lost way of 
life. But images of the past are never value-free; all too often they serve as the basis 
for a reactionary response to the present's complexities. 

Although we see World Fair symbols on the hotel counter and a headline 
announcing "appeasement" at Munich, THE NATURAL never acknowledges the 
Depression." History means just "the past" — a simpler, better, more colorful time, 
evoked through rudimentary art director's touches such as period automobiles, 
steam engines, and signs for 5 cent cigars. A few brief imitation newsreel sequences 
are pleasant, but display none of the care evident in comparable passages in THE 



RIGHT STUFF or ZELIG. Finally, if the film as a whole seems like recycled Capra, 
the musical score by Randy Newman is mainly recycled Aaron Copland, an attempt 
to evoke the stately populism of the 30s. 

The unsympathetic sports columnist, Max Mercy (Robert Duvall), apparently 
represents a critic since the point is made that he never actually played the game in 
spite of his bluster about making and breaking careers. Criticizing THE NATURAL 
does make me feel a bit like Scrooge, since the movie has some nice touches. It's 
hard to resist those old codgers, Wilford Brimley as the manager who "gave his 
heart and soul to the game only to get it trampled on," and Richard Farnsworth as 
the coach, Red, who gets off the best line of the film in his neat comment on an 
Italian meal: "Can't spell it, but it eats pretty good 

Redford's emphatic "so there" gesture after Hobbs strikes out the "Whammer" (i.e., 
Babe Ruth, well played by Joe Don Baker) is just right. That's the movie's best 
scene because it makes baseball come alive, for once capturing that sense of the 
game — which I identify with Roger Angell — as an experience both exquisite and 
exciting. Yet a little salty language and a ballpark with billboard ads on the outfield 
walls don't add up to a convincing portrait of the game in the good old days — 
before it became a big business with domed stadiums and multi-million dollar 
contracts, one we have come to know in terms of instant replay of key scenes on 
TV. 
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"Here's where civilization begins," says the man who has ferried Erendira and her 
grandmother from their desert solitude to this dusty town at the edge of smugglers' 
country. It is an oppressive environment. The sun's glare and the khaki color of the 
landscape are demoralizing. The town's few scattered buildings look like mins. And 
a chimerical airplane squats beside the road like some strange desert creature, its 
predatory eye fixed on these intruders. The town is deserted. When the mailman 
arrives, the grandmother signals to him and shows him what she is selling: her 
granddaughter, stretched out upon the ground of their makeshift tent. 

Based upon Gabriel Garcia Marquez's story "The Incredible and Sad Tale of 
Innocent Erendira and Her Heartless Grandmother," Ruy Guerra's ERENDIRA is a 
political fable about exploitation — the exploitation of labor by capital, of the young 
by the old, and of passivity by ruthlessness. Yet despite the forced prostitution of 
the title character, which is the film's central metaphor, Guerra so tightly controls 
the subject of sexual exploitation that he nearly suppresses it altogether. To sustain 
the allegory, Guerra never allows the film to sink too deeply into the emotionally 
explosive story material. His characters are ciphers, his narrative an argument; and 
much of the film's imagery is patterned, repetitious, and preachy. But distance and 
selective attention gets the better of him. In the end this tight-lipped satire is nearly 
as heartless as the grandmother. 

The film closely follows the original story's episodic plot. Erendira (Claudia Ohana) 
and her haughty, imperious grandmother (Irene Papas) live in a preposterously 
furnished bunker in the desert. The older woman's husband and son — Erendira's 
father — were smugglers; their bones now rest beside the house, where the pet 
ostrich roams. In slow pans and zooms, we see the old woman at her piano self- 
indulgently lost in her memories while Erendira does all the domestic labor in the 
house. These roles do not end at the limits of consciousness. An exhausted 
Erendira sleepwalks as she serves dinner. Later her grandmother falls asleep as she 
issues commands to her passive ward but continues talking anyway, even as her 
commands become mixed with her dreams. That night "the wind of Erendira's 
misfortune" blows the young woman's bedroom curtains into a lit candelabrum 
and burns the house down. "Life won't be long enough for you to pay me back," the 
old woman tells her. Payback begins that same day. The old woman sells her 




granddaughter's virginity to a local merchant. When Erendira resists, the man 
slaps and rapes her. 


The old woman leads her charge from the small desert villages to the more 
populous and colorful towns. Erendira is both the labor and the commodity of this 
itinerant business. The grandmother collects the money, makes all decisions, and 
pays (swindles) the Indian servants. As the business prospers, the two women are 
joined by hangers-on, vendors, musicians, and a mysterious photographer (Rufus, 
the French performance artist). Soon Erendira meets Ulises, a boy so innocent he 
resembles an angel. Ulises waits his turn in the line outside her tent, but on this 
night Erendira collapses and the line is dismissed. Undaunted, he sneaks into the 
tent after the old woman has gone to sleep. Erendira finds him charming; she 
teaches him how to make love. 

On route to the next town, nuns kidnap Erendira and confine her to a desert 
mission. The old woman pitches a tent beneath the fort-like mission walls with no 
plan to recover her granddaughter other than endurance. One day, as the priests 
forcibly marry Indian men to pregnant Indian women, the old woman stops a boy 
on his way into the mission. The priests will pay him five pesos to be confirmed, 
but the old woman offers him twenty if he will marry her granddaughter. 

By this ruse, Erendira must return to her grandmother. In a scene set within the 
mission walls, the young woman tells the camera that she is happy in this little 
world of silence and routine. Her passivity has found its nest, where duties and 
roles are rigidly defined. Yet here, free of her grandmother's domination, people 
are only proximate to each other. It is a world not simply of solitude, but of near 
solipsism — a daring (and illusory) attempt to escape history and nature. 

To undermine any further attempts by the priests to confiscate her money-making 
resource, the old woman must obtain a letter from someone important testifying to 
her granddaughter's high moral character. Here Guerra adapts another Garcia 
Marquez story ("Death Constant Beyond Love") to meet his narrative needs. The 
grandmother sends Erendira to Senator Onesimo Sanchez, a man dying of some 
mysterious disease. The crafty woman locks a chastity belt on Erendira, which the 
Senator discovers cannot be unlocked until he writes the letter. (In the original 
story, Erendira earns the letter by joining the Senator's electoral campaign 
retinue). 

The business suffers a second setback when Ulises reappears and persuades 
Erendira to run off with him. As the wind of her misfortune blows once again, 
Erendira and Ulises head for the border in a truck the boy has stolen from his 
father. Finally caught, Erendira watches from the halted truck as her frightened, 
childlike lover suffers a whipping from his father. She regards his ineffectuality and 
humiliation with an expression of grave curiosity. "Innocent" Erendira fathoms the 
degree of her oppression. In the close-up shot of Erendira that finishes this scene, 
we see that she has her grandmother's gaze. 

Erendira suffers humiliation herself in the following scene. The old woman will not 
chance another loss; she chains her granddaughter to the bed. But angry 
prostitutes, bereft of business because Erendira is in town, march to their 
competition's tent and haul the young woman out of it over the old woman's 
curses. A long shot isolates Erendira — naked, alone, shackled to a bed in a public 



square. 


Only the old woman's death will free her. But she cannot kill her own grandmother. 
Instead she magically summons Ulises and persuades him to do the deed. By now 
the old woman is quite wealthy. She and Erendira inhabit a large tent beside the 
sea, furnished even more grandly than the lost desert home. The old woman plays 
her piano, bathes, and gives orders to her now hardened charge. Visually returned 
to the beginning of the film like a serpent with its tail in its mouth, the 
grandmother seems like a closed circle, imprisoning the entire film within the 
patterned images that define her. 

Ulises is so hopelessly innocent and the old woman so monumental that his first 
two attempts on her life are comically unsuccessful. Finally, goaded by Erendira, he 
picks up a kitchen knife and stabs the old woman in the back. She bleeds green 
blood. When Ulises cuts her neck, the image mirrors the slaughter of a hog in the 
mission as well as the old woman's murder of her lover years earlier, which she 
confessed in a dream the night Erendira summoned Ulises. 

Erendira's palm suddenly acquires lines. She assays the dead woman and her 
frightened lover with the same cold look, then picks up the grandmother's vest of 
gold and exits. Ulises stumbles after her, calls to her, and then sprawls upon the 
ground weeping like a helpless child. "No voice on earth could stop me," Erendira 
tells us in a voice over as she disappears into the desert. "And no trace of my 
misfortune was ever found." 

Although she carries with her the "fruit" of her labor, the film does not explore the 
connection between prostitution and the sexual exploitation upon which the trade 
is necessarily grounded. Ulises aside, men hardly exist in this film. They drift 
through the narrative like tumbleweeds. Soldiers, smugglers, the photographer, a 
whole town full of men — this is the desert flora against which Erendira is 
juxtaposed, a juxtaposition without comment. We sometimes see long lines of men 
waiting their turn with Erendira, but the camera never explores them, never 
questions their presence, and never embarrasses them. Rather, they are meant as a 
dark humorous joke, like the bazaar that springs up wherever Erendira alights, a 
joke about commodification. The film thoughtlessly presumes that a human being's 
sexuality, when converted into a purchasable act, is no different a merchandise 
than a snake-bite remedy. Prostitution is simply a metaphor. The point of the story 
is that the domineering grandmother owns the business. 

When the merchant buys Erendira's virginity, he first weighs her and then haggles 
with the old woman over a price. The equation is clear: Erendira is the goods; the 
merchant a consumer. But this is all Guerra has to say about the fellow's presence, 
desire, motives, feelings, or advantages. The point is that the man purchases sex 
not from Erendira but from the grandmother, who is the controlling presence 
throughout this scene. For the rest of the film, any glimpse we have of sexual 
transactions between Erendira and her clients is focused upon the money the old 
woman collects at the door. The image amplifies Guerra's metaphor, but it also 
conceals any other aspect to this business other than the strictly material, Are we 
meant to believe that sex and power are simply a question of money? 

On the other hand, the connection between sex and power contorts Erendira's and 
Ulises' brief love, to the male's disadvantage. While Ulises lies in Erendira's arms 



after lovemaking, this young woman who has magically summoned him asks him if 
he could commit murder. Their contrasting expressions in this two-shot tells it all. 
Erendira is a femme fatale. Again, when Erendira visits the Senator, the face of sex- 
linked-to-power is glimpsed from three differing angles. Although Senator Sanchez 
commands Erendira to remove his boots and although she must approach him on 
her knees, the scene ends with his confession that he will die weeping in rage 
without her. And circumscribing them both is the absent grandmother who has 
successfully manipulated the entire episode. It is a nice paradox, but it is also a deft 
way to muddy the implications raised at the beginning of the scene. This would not 
smack of avoidance if the issue of male power were raised elsewhere in the film. 

But it is not. This film, which catalogs and connects many other forms of 
exploitation, resolutely avoids acknowledging male exploitation of a victimized 
young woman's sexuality — although the story provides so many opportunities for 
doing so 

Much of this also occurs in the Garcia Marquez story. Both prose and film strive to 
remain fable, to be metaphoric rather than veristic. Too great a concentration on 
the concrete details of Erendira's predicament or on her emotions could shatter the 
allegory. But Guerra distances himself further from Erendira than Garcia Marquez 
does, principally by focusing his film upon the grandmother's energetic villainy. 

Irene Papas visually dominates the film. In the scene where she beckons the lone 
postman, we view his arrival from just behind the grandmother, so that she looms 
in the foreground, sitting upon her makeshift throne, crozier in hand, like a 
portentous vulture, dwarfing all that passes before her. (In a favored strategy, 
Guerra repetitiously composes shots like this one to identify power: the 
grandmother's, the priests', the Senator's, etc.) Again, in the scenes where Erendira 
and Ulises make love, the grandmother's presence is oppressive. Either the scene 
cuts back and forth between the couple and the seemingly awake grandmother (her 
dreams animate her) or else we see the doomed pair from the old woman's point of 
view. Even when she isn't in the scene — such as when Erendira tours the mission 
or visits the Senator — something of her lingers, nagging us like background music. 

Guerra even gives the old woman a scene meant largely to tug our hearts. As Ulises 
waits in line on the night they are to meet, Erendira lies in bed, shivering, in shock. 
But once the camera locates her — again, what we see is what the old woman sees 
as she enters the tent — the camera immediately includes the grandmother and 
within moments drops the young woman entirely from view. The scene leans on 
the old woman's pep talk, her grudging recognition that Erendira will not be able to 
service any more men that night, and finally the comic way she chases off the 
awaiting soldiers and vagabonds as though they were stray dogs near the butcher's 
back door. It is as though Guerra himself only grudgingly acknowledges Erendira's 
pain, then quickly reminds himself and us of where the film's real focus must lie. 

Erendira is diminished by comparison. She is so passive, so obscure a character 
that nearly all we have of her is the two-dimensional shape we see on the screen. 
Although it is Guerra's strategy to present her as an object, the film goes further 
than that and uses her as one visually and metaphorically. Visually, for example, 
we see Erendira in the merchant's rainy room, the man's hands taking possession 
of her breasts. The image is replayed three times from differing angles. This 
formally compliments the three times in the film when Erendira is shown lying on 



her back nude to the waist (each time an image of her as victim — contrasted to her 
nightgowned form in the same reclined position near the end of the film when she 
summons Ulises for murder). As a visual strategy it roils an old problem: is it 
representation, or complicity? 

Metaphorically, Erendira is an object of desire, a pop idol (trucks bear crude 
bumper boards advertising her charms), and a legend. We see the object and the 
consumers — the latter entirely without character or name, almost faceless; or the 
object and the dazzled Senator; the object and the stupefied Ulises. The object 
simply is, and desire is simply to be assumed. In fact the film asks the audience to 
make the same assumptions about desire, power, and gender that one might make 
for a farmer's daughter' joke. And by its choice of focus, the film tries to distract us 
from questions that are at the heart of the film's subject: Why is a passive woman 
the desired object in this film, and men the only consumers? Why is a young 
woman dragged from town to town for the sexual use of men, and the only one 
blamed for this by the film, another woman? Isn't it easy, when a symbol is needed, 
to use a woman? Both the story and the film seem entirely too comfortable with 
Erendira-as-metaphor. She was created passive, meant for work — not just for the 
grandmother, but for Garcia Marquez and Guerra as well. 

The original fiction is partially salvaged by an advantage the prose has over 
Guerra's attempt to retell it. The narrative voice in Garcia Marquez's story balances 
characters and events. It is a simple, wholly captivating voice that breaks into the 
first person at mid-story, connecting the tale to another world — presumably ours 
— where tales offer gossip, entertainment, meaning. This storyteller informs his 
tale with a human palpability that becomes lost in the story's translation into film. 

A shame, as this is such an earnest translation! Guerra stays so close to Garcia 
Marquez's narrative that you can't help but wonder if this film is in part an homage 
to the Colombian author. Images lifted from the story — such as the orange with a 
diamond at its heart, or the way glasses change color when Ulises touches them — 
are rendered faithfully. Even Guerra's cutting is often patterned directly upon 
Garcia Marquez's sentences. And there is value to the film: Irene Papas gives a 
grand performance as a huge cartoon figure of haughty self-centered malice. 
Moreover, the love affair between Erendira and Ulises is sadder in the film. Guerra 
highlights what Garcia Marquez more deftly suggests — the romanticization of 
adolescence, framed between their two scenes of lovemaking and shadowed by the 
old woman's ranting. And Guerra even adds some nice touches of his own: the 
coca-cola box that the grandmother uses as a footstool; trucks as icons of power. 

But Guerra sabotages the spirit of the prose. Magic realism, as practiced by Garcia 
Marquez, applies surrealism's matter-of-fact oddness in a more self-conscious 
manner. While Bunuel's surrealist imagery sprang from the unconscious, in a 
language at once ambiguous and apt, Garcia Marquez's version of strangeness is a 
conscious exercise, striving to decenter meaning by leading the reader astray. 
Guerra forces images into a consistency Garcia Marquez never intended. He makes 
meaning explicit and loses the resonance of the prose. 

Finally, what should we make of the ending? The narrator's closing words in the 
story become Erendira's own final words in the film. Is no trace of her misfortune 
ever found because she seems no longer a passive victim? Has she vanished as a 
story of oppression, a name, a signifier? (This is the ending to the Garcia Marquez 



story.) Or are we to assume that she has become her grandmother? Fleeing 
innocence and murder, she returns to the solitude from which she emerged. Will 
she finance her own bunker, sink into her own repressed erotic nostalgia, and 
exercise her own capacity to dominate, abuse, and exploit? The film suggests a 
dialectic that cannot be resolved, only replicated. We can never defeat nature; 
civilization is an illusion, like a steamboat in the desert; we will always confuse sex 
and death; and we can never escape our destinies. The story's language is the 
absent character in this film. And lacking that storyteller's language — that 
gawking, credulous voice of an implied human community — ERENDIRA presents 
an incredibly dark tale without hope, rather than the incredibly sad tale that Garcia 
Marquez intended. The difference is important, as it is the difference between 
nihilism and struggle. 
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This "Open Letter" was begun immediately after my first viewing of 
SAUVE QUIPEUT/LA VIE at the 1980 New York Film Festival. 

However, it subsequently went through numerous drafts and revisions 
throughout 1981 and 1982. This version was completed in late 1982. 

Readers interested in pursuing further the issue of Godard's handling 
of sexual difference in this film may want to refer to the special issue 
(nos. 8-9-10) of Camera Obscura as well as to my critique of the 
Camera Obscura position, puilishd as "Godard, Seen Through a 
Camera Obscura” in Quarterly Review of Film Studies (Fall 1984). 

Then I first saw EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF (or, in its original French title, 
SAUVE QUI PEUT/LA VIE) at the 1980 New York Film Festival, where you 
presented it in person, it seemed to me a very abrasive, off-putting film. Yet it is a 
film that has stayed with me, growing, expanding, reverberating in my mind and 
memory, perhaps even obliging me to grow and expand in the process of coming to 
grips with its disarming imagery and corrosively cynical tone. It still strikes me as 
an off-putting film. But upon reflection I think I can understand why, within your 
overall strategy, you probably wanted it to be disorienting and off-putting. 

This open letter, then, is a testimony of the process by which your film SAUVE QUI 
PEUT has worked on me, and I in turn have worked on it. The open letter format 
seems appropriate, since it is a format you yourself used back in 1972, when, in 
collaboration with Jean-Pierre Gorin, you created a filmed LETTER TO JANE as a 
way of presenting a testimony of the way a much-publicized photograph of Jane 
Fonda visiting Hanoi in 1972 worked on you, and you in turn worked on it. 
However, there is a difference. For my part, I intend to try, as best I can, to work 
against the grain of the conventions of the open letter genre, avoiding if possible or 
at least minimizing the conventional tone of self-righteous indignation and holier 
(or more radical) than thou one-upmanship — attitudes which tended to mar, as I 
have pointed out elsewhere (in my book Film and Revolution, Indiana University 
Press, 1975), your film LETTER TO JANE. 

Moreover, in writing this "open letter" I am responding not only to SAUVE QUI 
PEUT itself, but also to issues you yourself have raised in public appearances while 






promoting the film in North America — whether in newspaper interviews, press 
conferences (at the Toronto, New York and San Francisco Film Festivals), or in 
your surprising talk show appearance on U.S. television's Dick Cavett Show." Again 
and again, when anyone has suggested that SAUVE QUE PEUT seems a darkly 
pessimistic, despairing, even cynical film, you have responded by saying that to you 
its none of these, that there is much more hope in the film than one might think. 

In addition, you have ventured the opinion that men are more likely than women 
to complain that SAUVE QUI PEUT is so bleak and despairing. Your reasoning, 
you explain, is that men tend to identify with the principal male character in a film 
— in this case, with the character named Paul Godard. Since your Paul Godard 
character is portrayed as a rather unsympathetic individual who is coping quite 
badly with the problems of life (he has troubles with his girl friend, his ex-wife and 
his eleven year old daughter), men in the audience are therefore very likely to find 
the film as a whole very dark and depressing. 

This is an interesting hypothesis, although a bit one-sided in its focus on male 
viewers. Where female viewers are concerned, I have found them to be generally 
negative toward SAUVE QUI PEUT, often strongly so, with many women charging 
you with both misogyny and an exploitative use of the female as sex-object for 
visual pleasure. (And the latter charge has been made not only where the parody 
"porno" scenes in SAUVE QUI PEUT are concerned, but also in the way you have 
the camera linger rather languidly, almost caressingly, over the dreamy, pensive 
Denise character, played by Nathalie Baye.) Then, too, some women have pointed 
out that SAUVE QUI PEUT seems to offer women viewers an opportunity to 
identify with an image of women-as-victims. And I have heard from some women 
comments to the effect that "at least the film has the merit of showing that men are 
pigs, and that we're better off rid of them. On the other hand, some women (and 
me) have pointed out that, in SAUVE QUI PEUT, women seem to be better 
survivors than men. And it has not gone unnoticed that the only moment in the 
film when any two people seem to relax and to interact in a healthy, mutually 
supportive way is when the two women, Denise and Isabelle, sit in a car and 
arrange for Isabelle to take over the lease of Denise's apartment. Significantly, this 
arrangement is one of the rare exchanges in SAUVE QUI PEUT that does not 
directly involve an exchange of money; and it is the only one that seems warm, 
relaxed and mutually supportive. 

In any case, your hypothesis about male identification in relation to SAUVE QUI 
PEUT is certainly worth considering, more, I think, for its heuristic value, as a clue 
to orient further investigation, than as a full-fledged hypothesis with claims to 
"explain" anything. However, its assumption of the strength of conventional 
cinematic identification is paradoxical, to say the least, coming from you, who 
perhaps more than any other filmmaker have always blocked or impeded 
conventional identification by systematically "distancing" us from the characters 
and from the film, in Brechtian fashion. 

Thus, it seems to me both surprising and simplistic for you to argue now that 
conventional identification patterns are so strong that even in a film as complex as 
SAUVE QUI PEUT male viewers will be so completely caught in identification with 
the principal male character (and so utterly incapable of any identification with any 
female characters) that they will be unable to find the film as a whole anything but 



bleak, pessimistic and despairingly cynical, simply because that's how the world 
looks to your Paul Godard character 


You explicitly reject such a one-to-one identification with the Paul Godard 
character where you yourself are concerned, observing pointedly at both the public 
and press screenings of SAUVE QUI PEUT at the 1980 New York Film Festival, 
that although you gave your family-name (and your father's first name) to the Paul 
Godard character, nonetheless, you personally claim to identify more with the two 
female characters in SAUVE QUI PEUT. So why is it that you are unwilling to give 
the audience credit for being able to get beyond even the most rudimentary level of 
identification along lines of sexual gender? The audience, in turn, might very well 
be justified in finding more than a hint of arrogance in your implication that if they 
don't like your film and find it despairing and cynical, it's simply got to be because 
they, the audience, are screwed-up, hopelessly trapped in rigid sex-role 
identification! 

I'd like to take a different tack, one that allows for more flexibility about how 
identification processes work both in relation to films in general and to SAUVE 
QUI PEUT in particular. I'd like to begin by emphasizing how, right from the 
opening seconds of a film, there are many different elements — narrative ones, 
questions of "point of view," genre conventions, as well as questions regarding the 
structuring of filmic space. All of these, depending on how they come into play, 
influence our tendency to identify or not to identify with various characters in a 
film. 

In SUAVE QUI PEUT, for example, the opening sequence systematically works 
against the grain of conventions. Thus we are not able to settle into any 
conventional, comfortable mode of relating to this film, or to identify 
unproblematically with the opening sequence's characters. For starters, image and 
sound don't quite seem to fit together. At first, in SAUVE QUI PEUT's opening shot 
of a man greeting a hotel chambermaid, who enters, picks up a breakfast tray, and 
exits, the "presence" on the sound-track of a soprano practicing an opera aria just 
seems mildly amusing as an opening gambit to tickle our curiosity about the "plot" 
of this film. However, as the shot continues, and the singing continues, with little 
"happening" in the image, we begin to wonder what's going on? So we start to work 
with the first minimal elements we've got: what is the relation of the sound to the 
image? Does the man in the image even hear the singing we hear on the 
soundtrack? (The answer, that he certainly does, comes in a moment.) And, if so, 
then where, in relation to "screen-space," is the singing coming from? 

Is the woman whose voice we hear occupying the same interconnecting suite of 
rooms as the man? Within "screen-space" we see two doorways leading off the 
suite to screen-right. The chambermaid enters and exits through the doorway 
nearer the camera. A moment later the man momentarily disappears through the 
other doorway, then immediately reappears, a pack of cigarettes in hand, and sits 
down on a couch to make a phone call. The singing persists. Then, when the man, 
wishing to make his phone call in peace, pounds on the wall and shouts an 
exclamation in an attempt to stop the singing — which confirms that the singing is 
indeed heard by him. The "plot," however, thickens, not only because the singing 
does indeed stop (at least momentarily), but also because the wall on which he 
pounds seems to be the wall between him and the adjoining room into which he 



momentarily popped an instant earlier to get his cigarettes — which would indicate 
that he and the opera singer are indeed sharing, momentarily at least, the same 
hotel suite; and that in some as yet undefined way they are "together." 

But where are we at this moment? In terms of an "inside/outside" opposition, are 
we "inside" or "outside" the film? It would almost seem, from the way our minds 
are working, that we are "outside" the film trying our best to get "inside," trying to 
work our way into its "plot." However, in structuring image and sound the way you 
have, you effectively bar our initial entry to the film in these opening seconds. 

Then, what happens next is important in this dialectic of "inside/outside." The man 
hangs up the phone (without getting through to his party — one "Denise Rimbaud," 
who seems to work in a television studio), and abruptly strides out of the hotel 
suite. So, here, logically, there occurs the first cut of the film. The next shot picks 
him up in the corridor just "outside" the suite, moving towards the elevator. 

However, this second shot brings a new level of incongruity when the opera singer, 
having resumed her singing, comes out into the corridor immediately after he does 
(her voice now louder on the sound track to signal her closer proximity now to the 
camera). But whether she comes from the same door or from that of the suite next 
door, we can't really say. Spatially, the man and woman are now, demonstrably, 
"together" within "screen-space." But our questions of where they were a moment 
ago in relation to each other (spatially but also contextually), are not resolved. 
Moreover, it is so dark in the hotel corridor that we can't see what the opera singer 
looks like, except that she seems to be the stereotypically matronly, hefty prima 
donna. Significantly, the aria she is singing at this moment is a French aria with the 
refrain "dans les tenebres" ("immersed in darkness"), which seems to refer, 
ironically, to our position in relation to the film, as much as to her position in the 
dark hotel corridor. 

In short, our efforts thus far to get "inside" the film, to experience (vicariously) 
some "imaginary" visual and narrative plenitude, are systematically blocked right 
from the start. In fact, this initial blockage is sustained right through the first two 
shots and beyond. Indeed, we never find out what that initial "other scene" 
between the man and the opera singer might have been. They remain "together" for 
a few more moments; but she just keeps on singing. They never "relate." Then, 
significantly, this opening scene simply dissipates, as the prima donna and the 
young man go their separate ways. 

This, I think, is the initial "founding trauma" upon which your film SAUVE QUI 
PEUT is based. I use the term "founding trauma" quite literally in the 
psychoanalytic sense. It is, I think, our trauma. That is, it's the trauma of each one 
of us in the audience as we struggle, almost like newborn infants, to relate to the 
myriad sensations that bombard us in the first moments of a new life, into which 
we are suddenly thrown. In this case, we're thrown into the first moments of the 
new life of a film, into which we seem to be trying to throw ourselves, via the 
projection-identification route. 

Moreover, there is something classically Oedipal about this "founding trauma" of 
ours in relation to SAUVE QUI PEUT. Like the newborn infant, we are at the 
mercy, so to speak, of those people (whom we didn't choose) who surround us, 
those people who are, to use Lacan's term, "toujours-deja-la" ("always-already- 
there'). In addition, like the newborn infant, we in the audience tend to want to 



make strong libidinal connections with those first, all-important figures who 
appear on the scene — in this case, on the scene on the screen. We, too, like 
children, tend to fantasize libidinal relations — of one sort or another — which we 
might have with one or another of those first (parental) figures who assume such 
"larger than life" proportions for us. 

This, of course, is the classic Oedipal situation that I am describing. One of the 
most fascinating things I find about your film SAUVE QUI PEUT is that you seem 
to have structured the opening moments of the film so that this Oedipal 
configuration is indeed "triggered," but then fails to "go off — just as happens, in 
most cases, in life. What I'm getting at is that our vague, tentative yearnings for a 
libidinal relation with these first all-important figures — in the film, or in our life — 
are forcibly defused and deferred. Oedipally, in relation to your film, as in relation 
to life, we must wait a while for our gratification. The prima donna (literally, the 
"first woman") in SAUVE QUI PEUT is indeed an appropriately maternal figure, 
not only in her operatic girth but also in the fact that she remains aloof and fails to 
fulfill our vague libidinal longings and romantic expectations. In SAUVE QUI 
PEUT, we don't even get a chance to see her close-up, much less to woo her, even 
by proxy (vicariously), through our identification with a surrogate. She simply 
disappears, before we've had a chance. 

However, another possible "relation" develops, even as the foundational one (the 
Oedipal "missed relation") lingers on for a few last moments. While the prima 
donna is singing away waiting for the elevator, the bellhop carrying her bags makes 
a rather tenacious effort (resisted equally tenaciously) to speak with the man we 
have been following through these opening seconds of the film, addressing him 
repeatedly as "Signor Godard." At this we sit up and take notice, for film directors 
don't usually name characters after themselves. So the fact that you have given 
your family name to the first character we see in SAUVE QUI PEUT takes us by 
surprise and adds to our initial sense of bemused puzzlement at what is going on 
here? 

It also orients us to think in terms of the genre of autobiographical fiction. We 
wonder whether SAUVE QUI PEUT might be something like, say, Fellini's 81/2 — 
a fictional fantasy, autobiographical in inspiration, a "portrait of the artist," of a 
filmmaker's trials and tribulations (and of all the zany characters he has to put up 
with) in the course of making the film we are actually watching? Where 
conventions are concerned, there are broad hints of both farce and parody. These 
become even stronger when the little entourage of prima donna, "Signor Godard," 
and suitcase-laden bellhop disappear into the elevator. This happens only to have 
the next shot offer us a high-angle view looking down over the vast hotel lobby — 
with the opera singer, who, again, is first heard, then seen and heard (from a 
distance), continuing to belt out arias at full voice. This time, her aria is in Italian, 
and, stereotypically, it contains the repeated refrain, "mondo e cielo" (or, "the earth 
and the heavens"). 

Then, after majestically sweeping across the mezzanine, down an escalator and 
toward the exit, still singing at full throttle, the prima donna goes her own way. 
"Signor Godard" tries to go his own way; but the element of farce goes with him, as 
the bellhop persistently follows him, running over to accost him in keystone cop 
fashion as he's about to get into his car. After apologizing in French for some gaffe 



committed the night before when he'd had too much to drink (yet another "other 
scene" whose mystery is anterior to the beginning of the film), the ardent bellhop 
blurts out, "Je vous aime" ("I love you"). When "Signor Godard," a bit puzzled by 
this, responds that the bellhop must be talking about loving him for his "soul," the 
spunky bellhop retorts, in an excited mixture of French and Italian (the latter his 
"mother-tongue"), "Non, vostra corps" ("no, your body")! 

To make it clear, he repeats it in French: "Votre corps, monsieur." Then, to make it 
absolutely clear, he throws himself on Signor Godard's lap in the driver's seat of the 
car, attempts to kiss him, and begs him (in excited Italian, with English subtitles), 
"Ream me. Ream me the way half the navy did. There's nothing like a little good 
clean 'round eye'!" The scene comes to an end as Signor Godard exasperatedly 
pushes the pleading bellhop out of the car and drives off, muttering about the 
craziness of life in the city. 

Throughout this entire first sequence (whose duration is under two minutes), there 
are so many incongruities at so many levels that we are aware immediately that we 
must be extremely tentative and provisional in attempting to orient ourselves to 
this film, to its narrative line and tone, to its various possible genre conventions — 
and to its characters. Where genre is concerned, we seem to be in the realm of 
comedy. Yet by the end of this first sequence, it is already clear that this is not 
going to be a light farce, but rather black comedy — signaled by the introduction of 
a taboo (homosexuality) and especially by the crudely vivid terms of the taboo's 
introduction ("Ream me," etc.), which evoke not merely the taboo of homosexuality 
but also those of anal intercourse and "gang bangs." 

Significantly, it is the word here, far more than the deed, that disorients us so 
strongly. The crudely vivid language of the homosexual proposition is far more 
serious an aggression — because it assails us and our movie-going sensibilities (the 
latter of which are particularly vulnerable in the opening moments when we are 
attempting to orient ourselves to a film, to "get into" the film) — than is the direct 
physical aggression of the amorous bellhop on "Signor Godard." This aggression, 
because it is directed at someone else ("Signor Godard"), and because it is acted out 
in comically stylized, Keystone Kop fashion, is merely funny. 

Moreover, where our tendency to identify with characters is concerned, some 
strange things happen in this episode. Coming after our initial "love story" 
identification (with the man and the prima donna) has been blocked and turned 
into a "missed relation," the ensuing episode between the man and the amorous 
bellhop upsets the identification tendencies still further. In some ways, the bellhop 
running up to the lead male character and saying, "I love you," just a few seconds 
into the film, could be seen as a parody of the way audiences tend to fall in love "at 
first sight" with the romantic leads in a conventional "love story." Only this time 
the sexual genders get mixed up a bit. 

So if heterosexual females watching SAUVE QUI PEUT happen to find the actor 
Jacques Dutronc (who plays "Signor Godard") an attractive man in those first few 
seconds of the film; and if through this sexual attraction they would thus be 
disposed to "identify" with whoever plays "opposite" their romantic lead; well, 
imagine their surprise and disorientation (distancing) when the character who 
initially woos their romantic lead is not a pretty girl but a pretty boy! On the other 
hand, if heterosexual males watching SAUVE QUI PEUT immediately tend to 



"identify" with the handsome male lead as a surrogate through whom they hope to 
woo the eagerly anticipated leading lady; imagine their deception (and distancing) 
when, firstly, the tantalizingly disembodied female "voice-off of the first scene 
materializes (all too materially) as a hefty, matronly opera diva; and, secondly, 
their "hero" is then subjected to a heavy sexual come-on by a male. This latter 
incident, by the way, would have the effect (perhaps quite intended by you, the 
filmmaker) of making us pay a price for our identification tendencies, the price of 
being subjected by proxy, as it were, to exactly the kind of crudely direct sexual 
harassment that men all too regularly dish out to women 

In any case, there is certainly much in this opening sequence that is disorienting, 
disquieting and distancing. The surprising pairing of the autographical reference 
(the use of the name "Godard") with the crudely vivid homosexual come-on 
(addressed to "Signor Godard"), is disquieting in yet another way. In terms of 
genre conventions, this pairing would seem almost confessional. One thinks of the 
revelations of intimate sexual details — hetero, homo and auto — in the 
confessional writings of St. Augustine or Rousseau or Gide or Proust. Of course, in 
the first sequence of SAUVE QUI PEUT the homosexual advance is indignantly 
repulsed by "Signor Godard"; but with the whole film yet to come, we wonder just 
what will happen if the tenacious bellhop persists. Then, too, we can't help 
wondering just what this pairing of sexual role-reversal and autobiographical self- 
referentiality might possibly mean in relation to you, to the "real" Jean-Luc 
Godard? 

If one wanted to descend to the gossip-mongering level of the pop-press, there is 
Jean-Pierre Gorin's notorious Take One interview in which he confided that "with 
Jean-Luc and me it was a very erotic, sexual thing." Or, consider it in "auteurist" 
terms (which, in its concentration on the recurrent, obsessional persona of the 
"auteur," is not very many steps above the personality cult of the pop-press. There 
is the fact that in NUMERO DEUX (your last feature film prior to SAUVE QUI 
PEUT) you have a principal male character who is clearly linked to the persona of 
the "real" Jean-Luc Godard, and who uses similarly crude and vivid language to 
explain that, although married, he also takes every opportunity, as he says, "to get 
fucked up the ass ..." in order, he explains, "to be better able to identify with 
women"! 

What all this might signify about the sexual preferences (past or present) of the 
"real" Jean-Luc Godard, we'll never know; and I'm tempted to say that it's none of 
our business. But then haven't you almost invited us 

to make it our business, at least where NUMERO DEUX and SAUVE QUI PEUT 
are concerned? Then, too, wasn't there always this element of self-referentiality in 
your films, inviting us to examine the way any one film's narrative, and the 
intertextuality of all of the films' narratives, could be seen at one level to be 
exploring the trajectories of your own "real-life" relations with your wives, with 
Anna Karina, Ann Wiazemsky, and, currently, with Anne-Marie Mieville (who co¬ 
scripted SAUVE QUI PEUT)? 

To trace the self-referentiality further, what does it signify that in SAUVE QUI 
PEUT you have given the lead male character not only your family name, "Godard," 
but also, as you readily divulge, the name of your father, "Paul"? In what sense, 
then, can it be said that you have, in Freudian and Lacanian terms, deliberately 



placed this film under the sign of the Oedipal configuration, and under the "Name- 
of-the-Father" — and of its supposed "Law..." of the "Symbolic"? Finally, where 
"fathers" are concerned, absent or otherwise, what might be the relation between 
the fictional Paul Godard's obsessional hang-ups over his pubescent daughter's 
budding sexuality and the fact (again, that you readily divulge) that Anne-Marie 
Mieville, with whom you live and love and work, has a daughter (by a previous 
marriage) of just about the same age as the fictional Cecile in SAUVE QUI PEUT? 

However, aren't we getting a bit off the track in all this? Isn't there a danger that 
you have purposely littered a plethora of self-referential tracks precisely in order to 
entice us down a "false trail"? First, we started off seeking to identify ourselves with 
one or another character; now we're off and running on a different trail, seeking to 
identify you with one or another character. Where do we stand in all this? First we 
tried to get "inside" the film; now we're trying to put the myriad jigsaw puzzle 
pieces together to make what? A picture of you, a "portrait of the artist?" Is this 
what we want, or all that we want, from a film? Or from criticism? How does "it" 
(the film, our experience of it, our grappling with it) relate to us, to our needs, 
desires, perceptions of things and people? 

To go back to the beginning (an "infinite regression" but a necessary one 
nonetheless), how does that beginning sequence of SAUVE QUI PEUT, with its 
layer upon layer of condensation, displacement and overdetermination, relate to 
our own "identity," to our own desires and needs, to our own 
conventional/obsessional use/misuse of the cinema in our poignant search for that 
"imaginary" visual and narrative plenitude? Then, having begun at (and returned 
to) the beginning, where do we go from there? 

In SAUVE QUI PEUT, where do we look next, when the "founding trauma" of the 
opening sequence is behind us? Significantly, only now do you give us the titles of 
the film; and you not only give us the titles in words, you attach numbers to them 
as well. With the words "Sauve Qui Peut" you give us the negative number, "-1." 
With the words "La Vie" you give us a zero, "o," a plenitude, self-contained, but an 
empty plenitude, with "nothing" inside it. Then, moving quickly, you give us as well 
the first numbered section of the film, introduced by the words "L'lmaginaire" 
("The Imaginary") and by the number " 1 ." 

Moreover, the focus shifts abruptly now to a new character — a young woman 
whom we first see, after the titles, riding a bicycle along a mountain road in the 
Swiss countryside. The first numbered intertitle, "L'lmaginaire," is in fact 
superimposed over the image of her riding her bicycle. Because of this intertitle we 
are tempted to think of the French psychoanalyst Lacan, who has used the term 
"L'lmaginaire" to describe a stage of early childhood development before the 
mastery of language and of the entry into the next stage, "The Symbolic." In fact, as 
we watch the young woman riding her bicycle, we may well find something a little 
childlike about the way she rides. She seems a bit unsteady; her weight is not well- 
centered; she tends to pedal standing up rather than to position herself firmly on 
the seat. 

Moreover, to enable us to look more carefully and more analytically, you slow down 
the film speed so that instead of advancing at twenty-four frames per second, the 
woman on the bicycle advances only a few frames per second, even momentarily 
"freezes" as you employ a "stop-motion," "freeze-frame" technique. Seen this way, 



her movement analyzed, she seems quite unsteady, quite vulnerable, more than a 
little childlike although she seems to be in her late twenties. Of course, we can't 
know it yet, when we first see her, but this young woman is involved with Paul 
Godard. She is the "Denise" whom he tried to telephone in that opening sequence. 
We can't know it yet, but the relationship between Denise and Paul Godard is 
swaying unsteadily from side to side, teetering along in a hesitant, uncoordinated 
way, just like Denise on the bicycle. 

There is a lot that we can't know yet. But, in a sense, we can recognize ourselves a 
little in Denise. We can empathize with her, certainly; we all can feel for a young 
person just learning to ride a bike. But she is not exactly a child; and neither are 
we. For us, in the audience, is this young woman riding unsteadily on her bicycle a 
person with whom we are likely to identify ? I doubt it; at least not at first sight. In 
a sense, we might recognize ourselves in Denise at this moment precisely the way a 
young child recognizes itself the first time in a mirror. Lacan calls it a "mis- 
recognition." Oh, the mirror-image ("l'image speculaire") is us, all right; but it's not 
at all what we expected or hoped we would look like. 

For the young child (between six and eighteen months), accustomed to seeing the 
precise, coordinated gestures of the self assured adults who surround him or her, 
the mirror-reflection which reveals his/her own not yet coordinated, splayed, 
teetering movements comes as something of a shock. In a telling pun 
(appropriately phallocentric), Lacan calls the young child at this mirror-stage an 
hommelette — that is, a cross between a diminutive (hu)man (homme) and an 
omelette In short, it is something diffuse, "all over the place," oozing, not yet fully 
formed, something primal, but undergoing the passage from nature to culture. 

Likewise, for us movie-goers, we're sitting there in that overheated darkness, our 
eyes riveted to a shadow-play of traces on a screen, our brain performing complex 
transpositions of the logic of imaginary space, our identification-projection 
mechanisms spinning silently all the while within, waiting for an "imaginary" 
object to attach ourselves to, if only for ninety odd minutes. For us, then, we're 
accustomed to seeing, and seeing ourselves in, the precise, coordinated gestures of 
those super-self-assured adults who people our movie-screens (and who leave their 
memory traces on our mind-screens). For us, then, this image of Denise teetering, 
this teetering image of Denise, comes as a little bit of a letdown. It's not (not yet, at 
least) an image we can strongly and positively identify with, an image we might 
wish to emulate, or wish to be, in the here and now. 

Granted, as we move on through this "Imaginary" section of SAUVE QUI PEUT, 
Denise (sensitively played by Nathalie Baye) seems a fairly "normal," likeable 
person. Sure, she is groping and teetering in more aspects of her life than merely 
on the bicycle (which, as we learn, she has only recently taken up). But she is 
pretty, intelligent, pensive. And she seems sincere in her determination to muddle 
through whatever she must in order to grow, to bring about a more fulfilling life for 
herself. We may identify with her potential, her potential for growth, her potential 
creativity. We take note of the fact that she is working on some sort of creative 
project (which she defines, vaguely, as "not exactly a novel, although there could be 
a bit of that involved in it"). But it seems clear that both her creative project and 
her own personal growth are at an early, diffuse stage of development. 


Significantly, Denise seeks advice for her creative project — and for her personal 



growth — from a man identified as "Monsieur Piaget " a reference, it would seem, 
to Jean Piaget, the eminent specialist in early childhood development). In short, it 
would seem that this whole section of the film entitled "L'lmaginaire" is under the 
sign of early childhood development. Likewise, it seems to me that we, too, are 
similarly at an early stage of development in relation to the film, which has only 
just gotten under way, and which continues to baffle us and to prevent us from 
settling into any comfortable, conventional way of orienting ourselves in relation to 
the film. 

Where Denise is concerned, her creative work habits seem to consist of little more 
than making random journal entries of a free associational nature and pensively 
sucking on the eraser end of her pencil. In these work habits we might recognize 
the mirror-image of our own tentative and associational efforts to come to grips 
with the film we are watching. Then, too, the gesture of pensively sucking on the 
eraser end of her pencil brings to mind both Freud's notion of creativity as 
sublimation and his observation that "any object is a substitute for the original 
object." 

Finally, we may see why, initially, Denise strikes us primarily for her as yet 
unrealized potential (for us, her as yet unrealized potential to function either as a 
love-object or as an object with which to identity). If we see that, we can also see in 
the overall structure of SAUVE QUI PEUT (with its opening "first scene" and 
ensuing four numbered sections of development) a structural and narrative reason 
why Denise ultimately fails to develop or even sustain whatever partial, provisional 
identification that we might initially be inclined to "invest" in her. The reason is 
quite simple: in putting the film together you have weighted its narrative 
development in such a way that Denise figures very prominently in only the first, 
the "Imaginary," section. From then on, in the ensuing sections ("2: La Peur/Fear"; 
3: Le Commerce/business; 4: La Musique/Music"), Denise becomes increasingly 
peripheral, spending more and more time out in the country on her bicycle, 
distancing herself from the center of the city, from the center of the film, from Paul 
Godard, and from us. 

Even in the section that follows "L'lmaginaire," "La Peur/Fear," Denise is not the 
central focus. The film shifts our point of view (as in a linguistic shifter for the 
pronoun "I," or in "eye") back to the Paul Godard character. Denise's encounters 
with Paul become less frequent, more fleeting and withdrawn, or they quickly boil 
over in explosions of anger and frustration — not all of the blame for which can be 
attributed to Paul, generally unsympathetic though he may be. For example, when 
Denise berates Paul and even physically slaps him around a bit for allegedly 
mishandling the arrangements for a guest-lecture visit by novelist-and-filmmaker 
Marguerite Duras at a local university, it is not at all clear that Paul deserves either 
the blame or the abuse. It seems that he was only doing Denise a favor by agreeing 
on short notice to take over what was supposed to be her responsibility. Then, too, 
once having taken over (been delegated) the responsibility for chauffeuring Duras 
around, Paul could hardly have acted otherwise in a ticklish situation. Duras, after 
all, demonstrates how temperamental and capricious visiting superstars can be — 
by showing up at the university but not "appearing," allowing only her taped voice 
to be heard, while she herself remains out of sight, in the next room (and, where we 
are concerned, "off-screen"). So, if after this "non-appearance," Duras asks to be 
driven straight to the airport to take an earlier flight back to Paris than had been 



planned by Denise (who seemed to want to interview her), what, realistically, could 
Paul do but accede to Duras' request? (I happen to know plenty of people — 
including myself — who have been put in a similar bind by a visiting superstar 
named Jean-Luc Godard.) 

Moving on, however, to the third numbered section, "Le Commerce/Business," our 
focus shifts yet again, as the "eye/I" of the camera now concentrates neither on 
Paul nor on Denise but on a third character. This new character, who, "always- 
already-there," appears matter of factly in the film's narrative. It's a young woman 
we first encounter plying her trade as a woman of the streets, stalking her prey as 
she eyes solitary men standing in line outside a movie theatre. (Incidentally, you 
have included here a wonderful touch — but one whose point I wish to take up with 
you later — when you have the camera casually pan over to a young couple 
standing under a tree who have a minor tiff. The girl informs the boy that, wanting 
to build "a meaningful relationship" with him, she has not worn any underpants so 
that during the film he can finger-fuck her in the dark. To this he responds that you 
don't build "a meaningful relationship ... with a hammer," and that if she doesn't 
mind he'd rather just watch the film!) 

Immediately striking about the fresh-faced streetwalker (played by Isabelle 
Huppert) is the way she uses her eyes to gaze meaningfully at each of her potential 
clients. Moreover, you highlight her eye-action by employing once again the slow- 
motion and stop action techniques which, in this case, allow us to study the 
meaningful intensity of a streetwalker's eye-contact with none other than a 
disconsolate Paul Godard. For him, the eye-contact and discreet verbal overture 
are more than sufficient persuasion that there might be more interesting things to 
do than to see a film. So, logically, in the next shot we see Paul and Isabelle (for 
that is the streetwalker's name) in bed, with Paul, logically, on top and with 
Isabelle, logically, just going through the motions, her mind elsewhere. 
(Significantly, her thoughts are on the housecleaning chores she looks forward to 
doing so that everything will be "in order" and so that "everyone will realize how 
much they depend on me.") In short, logically, Isabelle seems clearly to be a classic 
case of "alienated labor." 

Here, and wherever we subsequently meet her throughout the film, Isabelle 
remains "distanced" from her own life — and from us. She gives her body, but 
holds back her "soul — whatever that might be. We see her put up with her male 
clients (the "Mr. Nobodys") even though she is well aware, as she indicates to her 
younger sister (whom she agrees to help break into the prostitution business), that 
what men are really after is the opportunity to humiliate women. We see, too, 
however, that in spite of her lucidity Isabelle seems to accept the "rules of the 
game." We see her submit indifferently to the mildly sado-masochistic whims of 
her clients ("as long as it doesn't hurt") and to the roughing up by the pimps, who 
resent her trying to make it as an "independent." These latter make her repeat over 
and over that "no one is independent... only the banks!" We even see Isabelle jump 
at the chance to become a pimp herself, even if it means making prostitution a 
"family business" by exploiting her kid sister in return for half the gross! 

Certainly there is an impressive inner strength in Isabelle's character that enables 
her to survive in this prostituted world, and to remain "distanced" from all the 
sordid scenes she goes through. But is she a character with whom we can identify? 



I doubt it; at least not in that old star-struck identification that would bring us right 
"into" the film, through her. No, quite the contrary, her "distance" from all the 
sordid scenes she goes through serves to distance us, in turn; and we never really 
get to know what she's like "inside." Moreover, where prostitution is concerned, 
even if we hadn't heard the refrain of the song you were singing to newspaper 
reporters at the 1980 Cannes Film Festival ("I'm only a whore fighting the pimps of 
the cinema"), we can certainly see by the highly stylized, deadpan humor with 
which most of Isabelle's scenes are acted out, that with her entry into SAUVE QUI 
PEUT we have left "The Imaginary" behind and have moved into the realm of "The 
Symbolic." At one level, Isabelle is clearly your symbol, your metaphor, for the 
prostitution we all face in the business of life, but that you face especially in the 
movie-business! 

At another level, our entry into "The Symbolic" — that is, if we as spectators 
successfully make this transition — would constitute nothing more nor less than a 
healthy maturing of our own psyches. No longer trapped in the 
binary Imaginary stage where we sought to identify with some other (and with 
some other scene), we are by now, hopefully, ready to accept the symbolic 
manipulations of language — in this case, of cinematic language. Thus, the formal 
structures of SAUVE QUI PEUT (the relations between image and sound, the 
relations between screen-space and off-screen-space," and the syntagmatic 
movement of the episodic, disjointed narrative — have all conjoined to propel both 
the film and us along the path that leads from the primal disorder of "The 
Imaginary" to the term limit (or cure) of "The Symbolic." 

Of course, "The Symbolic" ("Le Symbolique") is Lacan's term for the mature stage 
of early childhood development, when the young child, having weathered the shock 
of the "mirror-stage" and its deceptions, has begun to differentiate "self' and 
"others" through the symbolic manipulations of language, mastering the use of the 
category of words known as "linguistic shifters" (the personal pronouns) which 
permit "him" or "her" to posit a functional, albeit arbitrary (given Saussure's 
insistence on the arbitrariness of all language) notion of self. Similarly, for us who 
are watching SAUVE QUI PEUT, we've weathered the deceptions of the "missed 
relation" of that primal "other scene" at the beginning; and weathered as well the 
vulnerability of the "mirror-stage" of "The Imaginary" and its deceptions. 

Hopefully we have come to accept, by this time if not earlier, that our "role" is not 
"in" the film but "outside" it. Our role is precisely that of handling the symbolic 
manipulations of (cinematic) language. Moreover, through our handling of this 
cinematic language (with its own category of "shifters" that are mobilized by the 
"eye/I" of the camera), our "role" is precisely that of positing a functional, albeit 
arbitrary, notion of self — a self which lucidly situates itself in a communication 
process which demands of us an active role 

Of course, one doesn't need to be versed in psychoanalysis, either orthodox 
Freudian or Lacanian, to come to the realization during the film that our relation to 
SAUVE QUI PEUT is not primarily one of projecting ourselves into the film by a 
one-to-one identification with one of the characters. I think most of us are aware, 
during our first viewing of the film, that SAUVE QUI PEUT demands of us a 
relation of constant flexibility, of movement "into" the film, momentarily, perhaps 
through partial and provisional identification, or at least through empathy, then 
movement back "outside" the film almost immediately for instant reflection — the 



thoughts and the feelings thus overlapping constantly. Perhaps this sense of the 
audience getting back out of the film, if they can, is what you had in mind in giving 
the film the title SAUVE QUI PEUT/LA VIE, since "sauve qui peut" means "get out 
if you can." It is an expression used as an urgent warning of imminent danger (a 
building on fire, a mine about to cave in, a dam burst, etc.). The cinema, thus, is 
seen as a potentially dangerous place. The film is a labyrinth in which we can easily 
lose ourselves if we don't make an effort to "get out," to cross over to the other side 
of that bar, to "la vie," to life. 

However, if we successfully get back out of SAUVE QUI PEUT — and let's not 
exaggerate the power of the cinema: we inevitably do get back out of a film — there 
is the question of whether we have been enriched at all by having been, even 
momentarily, "in" the film? If your film, for example, all too easily reinforces some 
of the prevailing prejudices of our times, and reinforces as well the prevailing 
cynicism of our times, what constructive enrichment has it offered? Of course, we 
have certain expectations where you are concerned. We know from your other 
films, especially from your "militant" films of the late 1960s and throughout the 
1970s, that you have rarely (one major exception being the very equivocating i960 
film LE PETIT SOLD AT) failed to take a stand politically in your films. A complex 
stand, to be sure, but a stand. Yet in SAUVE QUI PEUT, mysteriously, perversely, 
you seem to refuse to take a stand. You just seem to walk away from SAUVE QUI 
PEUT with a cynical shrug — like Paul Godard's ex-wife at the end of the film, 
when she walks away and leaves the Godard character lying injured in the street 
after being hit by a car. "Qa ne nous regarde plus," she says to Cecile, their 
daughter: "That doesn't concern us anymore." 

This lack of a stand from you, this cynical shrug, is disturbing to us. Oh, I know, it 
is exaggerated and stylized in a way that is meant to disturb us. Right? Why should 
we care about these fictional characters? Its only a film. Right? But, look, cynicism 
is very fashionable these days, perhaps especially among those in the audience who 
look to the various counter-culture gurus and "working-class heroes" left over from 
the 1960s. Moreover, the media are exploiting this trendy "punk" cynicism for all 
they can, because it is important to the ruling class in advanced capitalist countries 
to keep the ever-growing proportion of their populations that are minorities and 
young people (both of which groups, it is feared, would tend to the Left politically) 
harmlessly plugged into the compulsive consumption of portable discos and home- 
porno video cassettes. These feed them an endless stream of pop music and movies 
that urge them to live "life in the fast lane" or, in the words of a Blondie-song, to 
"die young, stay pretty; live fast, cause you won't last" — in short, a relentless 
barrage of the "every man for himself' mentality! 

So when you come along and seem to add to this barrage with a film that reinforces 
this "every man for himself' mentality, almost outdoing the pop-porno people at 
their own game, well, it just seems to fan the flame of the prevailing cynicism that's 
blowing in the wind. The problem is that SAUVE QUI PEUT fits in all too well with 
the latest media Zeitgeist. "The 60s were political,” they tell us. "The 70s were 
personal, the Me decade, the decade of 'The New Narcissism.'" And now they are 
eager to tell us, "The 80s are cynical.” 

What I'd like to do in the concluding section of this "open letter" is to trace the way 
SAUVE QUI PEUT, in spite of its merits, tends to reinforce this ideological 



reduction — from the political to the personal to the cynical — and thereby 
threatens to reduce us, in the ongoing present, to a debilitating cynicism. Firstly, 
where politics are concerned, there is little in SAUVE QUI PEUT that is explicitly 
political. As you explained to the Film Festival crowd in New York, you still 
consider everything in life to be political, but now you just prefer to call it "life." (So 
does Life magazine.) 

Within the fictional narrative of SAUVE QUE PEUT your three major characters 
have almost no concern for politics. Paul Godard cracks jokes at the butt of Castro. 
Isabelle delivers in voice-over a bitter litany of all the "heroes" who have betrayed 
us, and how the whole notion of "heroes" is bullshit. And Isabelle entertains her 
clients in her new apartment with a photo of a current Chinese leader beaming out 
at us with a can of Coca-Cola in his hand — a photo Isabelle likes, she explains, 
"because I like Coca-Cola." So much for politics. Actually, there are the seeds, at 
least, of political awareness in such remarks. Being able to joke about ones 
"heroes," or getting over the need for "heroes" (in or out of the cinema), could be 
considered steps forward in political consciousness. But there would seem to be 
two steps backward, as well, if (as seems to be the case here) one's disillusionment 
with "heroes" leaves one cynically turned off to all politics! Likewise, deciding for 
oneself what one likes — and not letting some political ideology of the moment tell 
us what we ought or ought not to like — could represent a real step forward. But 
that's not so if, as with Isabelle, this seems just another facile formula with which 
to rationalize ones inability to kick a Coke habit. 

As for personal growth, well, your three major characters don't seem to be doing so 
well on the personal front either. Where work is concerned, both Paul and Denise 
have some sort of job in television production. But Denise is on the verge of 
quitting; and Paul quotes a passage from Marguerite Duras where she writes, 

"I make films out of boredom, to pass the time. If I could pass the time 

doing nothing, I'd do nothing. Unable to do nothing, I make films. 

That's the only reason." 

Looking straight into the camera, seeming to speak here for the "real" Jean-Luc as 
well as for the fictional Paul, your Godard character adds, "That's true for me too." 

So much for personal fulfillment in creative work. As for the everyday routine of 
work, you never really show us that. The only shots of Paul and Denise on the job 
are shots of them interrupting their work to argue on the phone with each other. 
And if their personal quarrels leave them too upset to function well at work, or 
even to show up at work — no problem. No boss comes down on them and 
threatens to give them the sack. No exasperated colleague complains at having to 
pitch in and cover their work in addition to his or her own! What kind of fairytale 
picture of work are you giving us? No wonder people in the New York Film Festival 
audience looked askance when you told them that at least your film had the merit 
of showing work the way it really is, whereas other filmmakers' movies, you allege, 
don't show work at all. 

The only work you show in SAUVE QUI PEUT is Isabelle's work as a prostitute. I'm 
not sure how much merit there is in your getting all the cinematic mileage you can 
out of the world's oldest profession, especially when in spite of the degradation of 
women depicted in these sex-scenes, you play them mainly for laughs! 



Undoubtedly the most flagrant of these cynical sex scenes is the outrageously 
mechanical one where a bored, self-important business executive "constructs" a 
Rube Goldberg "sex-machine" out of two whores, his male business flunky, and 
himself. The laughter in response to this sequence is especially problematic 
because it defuses the anger we have been building up earlier in this sequence at 
the way men treat women. Isabelle and another woman have been ordered to 
undress (so has the male flunky, who removes only his pants). And the other 
woman has been ordered to repeat, over and over, in an ever louder voice, "My tits 
are not so great." (Significantly, she identifies herself as "Nicole Weber" — a hint 
from you, perhaps, that this particular scene is under the sign of Max Weber and of 
his study, The Protestant Ethic and The Spirit of Capitalism.) 

Finally, Mademoiselle Weber has been told in no uncertain terms to get her ass 
under the desk to suck off the boss while the flunky asks permission (from the boss, 
not from her) to fuck her up the ass. Suddenly, however, the boss gets the bright 
idea to have each person form a link in what amounts to an assembly-line sex- 
machine. He directs each person to their assigned position and tells them what 
their respective "moving parts" are supposed to do. Then he suddenly pauses. In a 
remark that clearly identifies him with you, with the filmmaker Jean-Luc Godard, 
you have him reflect on the cinematic qualities of his sado-masochist creation. 
That's fine for the image, he says; now let's work on the sound. So he proceeds to 
assign them each specific noises to make — different "oohs," and "ahs," and "heys" 
— at different moments of the assembly-line sex activity. 

At this point, however, what has up to now been cruelly misogynist suddenly just 
becomes rather funny, a creative play, like the cinema, not to be confused with 
reality and not to be taken seriously. In fact, a cynical laugh of acknowledged 
complicity seems to be the only possible response. Ultimately, complicity in 
prostitution and violence seems to be the name of the game in SAUVE QUI PEUT. 
You even manage to turn a bit of random violence observed in a train station 
parking lot into a multilevel exercise on the theme of complicity. A young woman 
with red hair and two motorcycle punks get into an argument, with the hoods 
demanding that she choose. What she is asked to choose about, we don't know. But 
we can probably guess, especially since at the end of the scene she willingly climbs 
on behind one of the motorcycle punks and rides off with him, while the other 
punk peels off in the opposite direction. 

When the argument first breaks out, however, the young woman insistently refuses 
to choose. So the punks repeatedly slap her in the face, brutally, even drawing 
blood around the mouth, her head snapping violently from side to side at the 
impact of each slap. Here, as you have done elsewhere in SAUVE QUI PEUT, you 
suddenly shift speeds, slowing the image down, sometimes even using a "freeze- 
frame" technique — thus submitting the image (in this case, of a young woman 
being slapped by two men) to the kind of scientific scrutiny that Muybridge and 
Marey gave, at the infancy of the cinema, to the images of a horse's gallop or a 
bird's flight. 

In many ways, however, this is problematic. It raises some very disturbing issues of 
complexity and complicity. We may start out taking a moral position of indignation 
that a woman is being slapped around by two men. Then we may become still more 
indignant at your subjecting these particular images to the cold eye of motion 



analysis and scientific scrutiny. Then, however, we may think of trying to look at 
these images the way a doctor would, to study the whiplash effect as her head snaps 
suddenly at the impact of each slap. Then we may suddenly find ourselves looking 
the way a sociologist might, for possible tacit signals of complicity in the woman's 
behavior. Then we may suddenly find ourselves appreciating a certain aesthetic 
beauty of the images, of the color of the woman's auburn hair, of the tones of light 
in the complexion of her freckled face, even of the dark red blood oozing around 
the corner of her mouth. Then we might be indignant with ourselves for 
appreciating the aesthetic qualities of such a morally repugnant image! On the 
other hand, some might even be aroused, erotically, by these images, the way a 
sado-masochist would. Or, we might be reminded of something emotionally 
charged from our past. Or we may even be reminded of something from another 
movie, such as they way you used to film Anna Karma turning her head quickly 
from side to side, her hair streaming out the same way as the hair of the woman 
being slapped. 

In the end, it's too complex. It's all of these things simultaneously — a profusion of 
signs far more mysterious than the profusion of "Marlboro" signs all over a sporty 
racing car that suddenly pulls into the parking lot in the background. What are we 
to make of all these signs ? (Not the "Marlboro" ones, we know what they signify.) 
Even for Denise, who observes this scene from a vantage point on a train platform 
only a few meters away from the woman being slapped, how can she wade through 
all these signs and come up with a course of action that might put a stop to the 
situation of a woman being slapped by two men? Significantly, among all the visual 
signs there is also the crucial aural sign of the motorcyclists' use of the young 
woman's first name — "Georgiana" — which might indicate that this is just a 
squabble among friends. So, in the end, we come back to where we started. It's 
unjust that a woman is being slapped; but we're at a loss to know exactly what to 
make of it or how we might intervene to change the situation? 

Look, we've said it before: there's a little of you, and, if we are honest, of us too, in 
each of the characters in SAUVE QUI PEUT. But over and over your film seems to 
make this point with far stronger overtones of cynicism than of compassion! It's 
ultimately as if you had a "compulsion to confess" in making this film! Moreover, in 
exploring the roots of this "compulsion to confess" you seem to toy with yet a 
deeper level of complicity — incest. But "toy with" is not a very apt phrase here, for 
in your treatment of incest you display all the subtlety of a bull in a china shop. 

Whereas Freud's theory of the Oedipal configuration focuses primarily on the 
gradual working out of the young child's unconscious libidinal longings for the 
parent of the opposite sex, you focus fixedly an the adult's conscious desires 
towards the child, expressed quite directly, especially the libidinal desire of the 
father for his pubescent daughter! In this respect, as in so many others, your Paul 
Godard character is a walking libido of the most unworked-out sort! Of course, I 
don't have to tell you that; he's your creation! But how do you expect audiences to 
respond to your Paul Godard character's constant talk, sometimes even to his 
daughter directly, about how he'd like her to take off her blouse so he could see her 
tits? Or to the questions Paul puts to the father of another ten or eleven year-old 
girl: "Do you ever have the urge to feel up her tits or to fuck her up the ass or 
anything like that?" 



Moreover, does it make things any better that, after asking the above questions, 
Paul then observes that it's really unfair that mothers get to touch their children 
but fathers don't? Is all this likely to enlist the audience's sympathy with the efforts 
that many of us (including myself) are making to break down the old social sex- 
roles that have made it so difficult for so many men to have warm, touching, 
nurturing relationships with their children? Or with women? Or even for that 
matter with other men? Hardly! Your treatment of incest in SAUVE QUI PEUT is 
more likely to scare people off and reinforce prejudices against fathers taking a 
more active role in the nurturing of children, especially where their daughters are 
concerned 

Moreover, in terms of audience-response to SAUVE QUI PEUT, this kind of crude, 
casual cynicism is likely to be perceived as just another low blow aimed at knocking 
the props out from under us, as if in your musings on sexual complicity you were 
trying to implicate all of us, as if the film SAUVE QUI PEUT were some sort of 
warning-portrait of a "Ship of Fools" — with all of us in the same boat! And, sure 
enough, the circles of complicity widen to embrace all of us, as we see in the 
curious encounter between the prostitute Isabelle and one of her clients, Monsieur 
Personne — that is, a somebody named Mr. Nobody, or, as the English subtitles call 
him, Mr. Person. Whatever we call him, this Person gets his sexual kicks in ways 
that are right at home in the incestuous and sado-masochistic world of SAUVE QUI 
PEUT. 

First, while haggling on the phone about the price in some business deal, he 
absent-mindedly finger-fucks Isabelle from the rear. Exactly what he's doing, or 
which orifice he's exploring with his fingers, we can't be sure. (She winces, if that's 
any indication.) But people's sexual preferences in this film focus in such fixated 
fashion on the asshole. There is so much crude talk (and just "off-screen" action) 
involving assholes, butt fucking, asshole licking, etc.. I'd like to suggest an 
alternative title for SAUVE QUI PEUT in English. Instead of EVERY MAN FOR 
HIMSELF, why don't you just call it BUGGER ALL? 

Then, when your Mr. Person has finished on the phone, he instructs Isabelle to 
play out a little fantasy in which she pretends to be his daughter returning home 
from England. When Isabelle enters as the daughter, Mr. Person carries on a 
fantasy-conversation that goes something like this: 

"Well, look who's here, Mother. Our little daughter is back! And look 
how she's grown! Why, look how big her tits are now! And what a nice 
ass she has! Why, it's a bigger ass than yours, Mother! Now, Daughter, 
show us what a nice thick muff you've got between your legs! Oh, yes, a 
nice red muff! And, Mother, you show our daughter what a lovely muff 
you've got! Now, Daughter, ask Mother to come kiss your pussy!" 

Okay, we get the picture. You seem to be telling us — with a hammer — that fathers 
have trouble dealing with their daughters' physical maturation once they've 
reached puberty. But if I may borrow a line from one of your characters in SAUVE 
QUI PEUT, let me point out that if you, the "real" Jean-Luc Godard, are trying to 
build "a meaningful relationship" with your audience, with us, you don't do it — 
"with a hammer"! 


Yet you persist in this heavy-handed fashion; and at the end of this scene with Mr. 



Person you hammer away still harder. Isabelle is peremptorily paid off and 
dismissed by Mr. Person; but she pauses in the hall and listens at his hotel door. 
From inside, Mr. Person's voice is heard, asking, "Well, are you satisfied?" And, 
although we saw no one else in the room with him during Isabelle's visit, a 
woman's voice is heard, replying, 'No, that's not exactly what I wanted. You always 
fuck everything up." 

So whose fantasy was just played out? Who was in there with Mr. Person? Is there 
a Mrs. Person? Or should we call her a somebody named Mrs. Nobody? Or, more to 
the point, now that you have so disturbingly widened the circles of complicity to 
include both "mothers" and "fathers," it seems that we could call these Persons 
"Everyman" and ’Everywoman." 

It all comes down to this, does it, in your view? Life's but a shadowplay of incest. 
And poor player's that we are, we stmt and fret our hour upon the stage with no 
props other than tits and ass, cock and cunt, as we act out, in one fantasy or 
another, our interchangeable roles — as motherfucker, father-fucker, daughter- 
fucker, son-fucker, and so on? 

And then you wonder, Jean-Luc, why audiences find SAUVE QUI PEUT so 
pessimistic, so nihilistic, so mired in cynicism and despair? Look, we can accept 
that there's more than a kernel of truth in the Freudian view; and we can face up 
lucidly to some pretty disturbing ramifications that ensue from Freud's insights. 
Yet, even within these Freudian premises the whole drama remains to be played. 
We can be cynical and despairing about it, and, as in SAUVE QUI PEUT, spend our 
hour upon the stage rubbing one another's noses in the shit. 

Or, we can take responsibility, if not for a bad script foisted upon us poor players 
by god-knows-who, at least for the mise-en-scene, or for how well or badly we 
improvise our parts. If we accept this responsibility, then, even caught up as we 
are, as you are, in a sound and fury of sex and politics, even in the face of the 
endless signifying, we might be able to say, as someone who was once close to you 
put it: 

"But there is in this world one thing that somehow manages to be sublime, that's 
the coming together of two of these human creatures who are so imperfect and so 
horrid. We are often mistaken in love, often hurt and often unhappy; but we love, 
and when we're on the edge of the grave we look back and say; I've suffered a lot, 
I've made my mistakes, but I've loved. It's I who have lived, and not some fictional 
character created by my pride and my boredom." — Alfred de Musset, On ne 
badinepas avec Vamour (One doesn't trifle with love) (lines spoken by Anna 
Karma in Godard's UNE FEMME EST UNE FEMME). 

Adieu, Jean-Luc. Return to your editing table. The world is certainly out of joint, 
but it's the only one we've got. As for SAUVE QUI PEUT, in my opinion your film 
has the merit of impeding the old star-struck identification and of obliging the 
audience to forge its own, distanced identity in relation to your film. Hopefully, 
however, the stand the audience takes will be a stand against the cynicism that's 
rampant in SAUVE QUI PEUT. And they will take this stand not because the 
outlook of any one fictional character (with whom they might identify) is so cynical 
and despairing, but because the film as a whole seems so cynical and despairing. 



I say the film "seems" so bleak and cynical, because, as I have demonstrated, it's 
very hard, almost impossible, to pinpoint where you stand. You are in all the 
characters; but that doesn't necessarily mean that you are as cynical as the sum of 
SAUVE QUI PEUT's parts would lead us to believe. As I've tried to show, I more 
than half suspect that in this film you've attempted a little "reverse psychology" on 
us. I also suspect that for you this film may be an exercise in exorcism, a way of 
working through your own "mid-life crisis," a way of getting out of your system a 
lot of psychological elements you have seen in yourself but which you have worked 
through a bit more thoroughly in the externalizing process of making this film. 
Likewise, I think that as part of your "reverse psychology" you have constructed the 
film in such a way that you invite us to turn the same "reverse psychology" on 
ourselves if we can. 

In short, if the audience rejects the cynicism of SAUVE QUI PEUT for the "right" 
reason — and not for reasons of simplistic identification — then I suspect you've 
accomplished at least part of what you wanted. Paradoxically, then, the process I've 
outlined — of getting into the film only provisionally, getting back out to take a 
critical stand against its flirtation with a fashionable cynicism — may well be 
exactly the process you hoped we would follow. Moreover, this may be what you 
mean when you say that, to you, it's not a cynical and despairing film, and that 
there's much more "hope" in it than we might at first glance believe. 

Finally, I would also like to acknowledge that in resolutely avoiding the didacticism 
of your "militant" films, you have also resolutely avoided taking refuge in 
"authorial authority" — which, in your "militant" films, was always there, 
somewhere, in the "voice-over" commentary, perhaps, not exactly "in" the film but 
somewhere "behind" the film, or above it all, offering us at least a hint that 
somewhere meaning was totalized for us. Yet, if in those "militant" films there were 
no conventional characters for us to identify with (or at least not unreflectively), 
well, still there was always you, the "auteur," the radical filmmaker, with whom we 
could identify. 

In SAUVE QUI PEUT, however, for what it's worth, "meaning" is not totalized for 
us by you, by the "auteur"; and we can't even tell where you stand. The means of 
production — of meaning — are in our hands. 

Salut! Sauve qui peut! 
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Why "reconsider Hollywood? Why devote space, time, and critical attention to the 
"image-makers," the "dream factory," the "predictable oppressor"? That Hollywood 
features permeate our culture and reflect only certain dominant cultures and 
values sparks our usual immersion in otherwise neglected areas of video, 
filmmaking and criticism. However, Hollywood film continues to encourage not 
only the mainstream criticism of Pauline Kael, Andrew Sarris, and Roger Ebert, it 
also provides the complex medium for insightful, provocative work for criticism on 
the left. The purpose of "Hollywood Reconsidered," then, is to open a forum for 
wide-ranging, pluralistic responses to Hollywood genres, history, and influences: to 
offer JUMP CUT readers representative and varying approaches to Hollywood in 
its various forms, continuing JUMP CUT's tradition of widening "the boundaries of 
discussion while holding to an understanding of the specifics of cinema." (Peter 
Steven, JUMP CUT: Hollywood, Politics, and Counter-Cinema (New York: 

Praeger, 1985). 

Ten years ago, JUMP CUT editors John Hess and Chuck Kleinhans acknowledged 
the "inescapable fact" of Hollywood, and marked JUMP CUT's commitment to 
encouraging "a way of thinking about film that blocks naive critical perceptions 
about Hollywood." Since then, JUMP CUT authors have challenged the critical 
status quo, quite often with groundbreaking, innovative work on major Hollywood 
productions. To mention John Hess' work on the GODFATHER films, a study of 
the family disintegrating under the stresses of "business" (capitalism); to note 
Linda Williams' acute analysis of PERSONAL BEST, which brought dialogue 
between lesbian and other critical communities; to cite Julia Lesage's continuing 
contributions to feminist criticism — would be to mention only three highlights 
within numerous major efforts in JUMP CUT towards Hollywood and criticism in 
general. JUMP CUT continues to embrace a variety of critical perspectives on 
Hollywood to stand along with its long-held commitment to third world, radical, 
and feminist film and video from critical and teaching perspectives. 

After ten years of publication, it seems appropriate for JUMP CUT to reconsider 
Hollywood: our contributors' various perspectives offer us not only a summing up 
of our last decade but also a look towards our next. We reprint the "Last Word" 
editorial of 1974 in its timeliness for left criticism. Along with other members of the 
JUMP CUT staff, I chose the articles in this special section for their range of 




perspective, purpose, and method: some demonstrate close readings and 
ideological analyses of Hollywood films; one is a review featuring an important 
book on an often-neglected Hollywood genre; one, an illustration of Hollywood's 
influence on films in other countries; another, a genre study; one, an historical 
analysis; and so on. "Hollywood Reconsidered," as a special section, will continue 
over several issues of JUMP CUT. 

Chuck Kleinhans and Scott Brewer develop a close Marxist analysis of the success 
sequence in LADY BE GOOD, considering terms both internal (the actual montage 
and narrative events) and external (the terms of 1941 success in the music 
industry) to the film. Similarly and yet in terms focused on critical theory applied 
within the film, Jane Gaines works through the text of a sequence between Eleanor 
Powell and her pet terrier, "dancing" together in the same film. Gaines' approach 
suggests that "much more cultural information is relayed by the cinema than critics 
ordinarily acknowledge." She demonstrates how basic semiotics (the code which 
makes it possible for us to derive meaning from cultural units — to tell a smile from 
a smirk, a giggle from a cry, of fear) can "force us to think more exactly about the 
viewer's cultural competence." While both essays use a close analysis of the same 
film, Kleinhans and Brewer's is a close reading from an economic/historic 
perspective. Gaines' is a close textual analysis using the tools of an important 
critical theory. 

In reviewing Jane Feuer's book, The Hollywood Musical, Jeremy Butler notes that 
Feuer provides "intriguing insights about the musical that she has culled from 
recent... analyses of the cinema." In discussing the book, Butler uses the context of 
recent criticism to review, support, and occasionally question Feuer's assertions. 
But the review serves several functions within this first "Hollywood Reconsidered" 
section. It demonstrates Feuer's innovative work in an often neglected area (the 
musical), and in itself, representing Butler's frequently entertaining, always eclectic 
approach to a book review. Barry Grant's review of Theories of Authorship helps to 
define John Caughie's use of terms such as "Auteurism," "Auteur-structuralism," 
and "Fiction of the Author" by comparison with other books of its type and 
analyses of specific films — Hollywood films, at that. 

In sum, this first edition of "Hollywood Reconsidered" brings JUMP CUT readers a 
range of articles illustrating the influences, genres, and varieties of Hollywood film 
as well as a sampling of various perspectives and approaches to them. As Hess and 
Kleinhans wrote in 1974, 

"To acknowledge Hollywood ... does not mean to uncritically embrace 

it. Hollywood is not the answer; it is the problem." 

— Editorial. Jump Cut no. 2. IQ74 

With this in mind, we welcome your responses and comments to "Hollywood 
Reconsidered," and hope that the special section will encourage your participation 
and still more critical dialogue. 
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American capitalism finds its sharpest and most expressive 
reflection in the American cinema. 

—Sergei Eisenstein 

To acknowledge Hollywood is to acknowledge reality. No consideration 
of film can get very far without facing the inescapable fact of Hollywood, 
for American commercial film is world cinema (as Godard and Gorin 
put it, “MosFilm-Paramount”), a cultural side product of imperialism. 
But everyone knows the monolithic influence of Hollywood, here and 
abroad, though an amazing bulk of film criticism prefers to ignore the 
monolith’s mass and merely polish up a small surface of it in order to 
play Narcissus. 

To acknowledge Hollywood, however, does not mean to uncritically 
embrace it. Hollywood is not the answer, it is the problem. We need a 
film criticism that deals with the complexity of contemporary cinema. 
Obviously this means recognizing Hollywood as an industry and the 
essentially commodity nature of film. It also means examining the 
dream factory’s dreams: explaining the message and pointing out the 
contradictions within film and between film and social reality, and 
showing the abnormality in human terms of what passes for normal 
because it is dominant. 

JUMP CUT’s work must include analyzing commercial cinema and 
breaking down the mystified standards created by Hollywood’s 
domination of film. These phony standards bestow an importance on a 
35mm or 70mm film not given to 16mm, 8mm, or video. They give an 
importance to fictional narrative and 90 minute melodrama not given to 
documentary, animation, shorts, comedy, and nonrepresentational film. 
And these standards are used to judge films which themselves reject 
Hollywood—such as underground, Third World, and feminist, and 
radical films. 

As we said in our introductory editorial, JUMP CUT is committed to 
developing a radical film criticism. We say “developing” because, while 




we're usually aghast at what passes for critical thought in the film 
establishment, we are often embarrassed by the existing alternatives. It 
is all too common for radical critics to damn Hollywood films for being 
what they are: bourgeois, sexist, racist, etc.—in short, oppressive. That 
stance leaves very little to do but say the same thing over and over. But 
such an approach begs the question of Hollywood’s popularity and 
ignores the implications as well as the lessons to be learned. A true 
radical criticism must under-stand the role of entertainment in society 
and recognize uncomplicated amusement as a worthy human activity. 
We are especially wary of two fallacies frequently held by radical 
intellectuals interested in film. The first is to see Hollywood films as the 
most direct type of indoctrination: a kind of propaganda for the status 
quo which is mindlessly swallowed by the mass audience. This is not 
only wrong, it is elitist, for it implies that the critic by virtue of his or her 
radical and/or intellectual nature is insulated from the effects of 
commercial films, while common people arc totally naive in their 
viewing. The second fallacy—an inverse of the first—assumes that films 
are unimportant because “politics” is more important than “culture” (as 
if the two could be readily separated in practice), or because films are 
just distractions. But clearly Hollywood films are a significant part of 
bourgeois ideological hegemony. And as such they influence the 
consciousness with which objective conditions are perceived. 

The intellectual work needed to develop a radical film criticism involves 
several areas. First must be a deepening of analysis and the tools of 
analysis. Film criticism has frequently evaded taking itself seriously and 
its object of study seriously with the “it’s only a movie” cop-out from 
thinking. Second, film as a popular art must he understood in a social 
context. The internal history approach and the purely aesthetic and 
formal approach are evasions from dealing with what makes film a 
popular art—people. Third, as cultural workers we must link film 
criticism to the need for cultural intervention — politicizing film 
criticism. Neither JUMP CUT nor all the other institutions of film study 
can change Hollywood, but we can develop a way of thinking about film 
that blocks naive critical perceptions about Hollywood. 

But that is not enough. We must also turn our understanding of cinema 
to the creation and development of an alternative and oppositional 
cinema that will not simply reflect and reinforce the status quo but 
recognize and affirm the need to change society. To do any less is to 
create a collaborationist film criticism. 
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Theories of Authorship: A Reader, ed. John Caughie, London: BFI, 

1981 . 315 pp. 

A recently published volume in the British Film Institute Readers in Film Studies 
series, Theories of Authorship takes up the evolving history of approaches to 
authorship in film criticism and theory. It is the best single book on the subject (in 
both senses) yet to appear. Edited by John Caughie, the anthology manages to 
perform the difficult task of compiling the potentially vast, unwieldy material 
concerned with questions of film authorship into a coherent, logical order. It will 
assist both the uninformed and the knowledgeable reader to understand issues 
made even more problematic by that tiresome infighting and abstract theorizing 
which has characterized much film writing. And despite what some might expect 
from Caughie's membership on the editorial board of Screen, his selections and his 
introductory comments are balanced, relatively straightforward, and more 
concerned with explicating the issues at hand than with scoring points off such 
foils for contemporary British film criticism as, say, Robin Wood. 

The book is divided into three sections —"Auteurism," "Auteur-structuralism," and 
"Fiction of the Author — Author of the Fiction." It thus maps the evolution of 
criticism from a naive, impressionistic romanticism, in which (most often) the 
director's world view was inscribed into the film by force of his (rarely her) 
personality, to a more rigorous, even "scientific" consideration of the film text and 
its rhetoric of enunciation. In other words, the book traces the path from a critical 
practice that is unaware of its own assumptions to one in which questions of 
ideology, both in the text and in critical procedure, are of paramount importance. 
As Caughie notes, the author moves from "standing behind the text as a source [to 
become] a term in the process of reading and spectating" (p. 200). Or, in the 
crucial distinction made by Peter Wollen in his revised 1972 edition of Signs and 
Meaning in the Cinema auteur criticism can move from viewing Howard Hawks as 
an authorial source to viewing "Howard Hawks" as one code of many which 
organizes the discourse of the films which bear his name. 

Caughie has introduced each of the three parts of the book and each individual 
selection by a helpful comment. The first full selection in Part One, "Auteurism," is 
a solid overview by Edward Buscombe. This is followed by a well-chosen sampling 




of applied auteur criticism culled from its most influential practitioners, Cahiers du 
Cinema in France, Movie in Great Britain, and Andrew Sarris work in the U.S. 

Most of the criticism included here deals with the work of John Ford. That's a 
logical choice not only because so much auteurist writing was devoted to him but, 
more importantly, because of the nature of that writing. Too much Ford criticism 
has mystified rather than elucidated, a tendency disguised by the proclaiming of 
Ford as a poet. Among others, Peter Bogdanovich, John Baxter. filf open notes in 
new window! Lindsay Anderson, Louis Marcorelles and Andrew Sarris (the last 
three included in this section of Theories of Authorship) all have referred to Ford 
as one of the major poets of the screen. Most specifically, Sarris assesed that Ford's 
style is characterized by a 

"double image ... expressing as economically as possible the personal 
and social aspects of his characters. And it is this economy of expression 
that makes Ford one of the foremost poets of the screen. "[2] 

This argument, of course, has its roots in James Agee's depiction of D.W. Griffith 
as a "primitive poet" screening forth our culture's collective consciousness. [3] In 
Ford's case, however, it seems that what this really means is that Ford's movies do 
what good genre films always do. They make use of conventions and iconography 
(narrative and visual elements) to articulate a social concern beyond the 
specifically individualized characters and places in the fiction. One gets the 
uncomfortable sense in reading these Ford critics that the claim of great-poet 
status for him justifies avoiding real analysis or truly grappling with the Ford-text. 
Andre Bazin once remarked that STAGECOACH "is like a wheel, so perfectly made 
that it remains in equilibrium on its axis in any position."[4] After that statement, 
what else is there to say? A wheel is round, its structure known by its function, and 
its fearful symmetry yields nothing further when turned for inspection. Inevitable, 
therefore, is John Baxter's assertion that "on the level of invention at which he 
[Ford] works, ideology is irrelevant. "[5] 

Clearly, traditional Ford criticism constitutes an extreme instance of the romantic 
privileging of the author. To concentrate on Ford thus reveals the limitations and 
problems of classic auteurism. However, the reader also gets a sense of the best 
auteurism has to offer in the article on Ford's late films by Robin Wood, a critic 
consistently capable of combining a concern for humanist values with a particularly 
sensitive textual reading. One major problem of auteurism was that in its eagerness 
to locate a personality responsible for shapinq a film, it often failed to consider — 
indeed, it tended to avoid evaluating by some standard the nature of that 
personality's expression. A critic here like Wood has not done this, and now, in 
fact, his earlier writings are attacked as Leavis-ite, that is to say, pantheon of artists 
who reflect the "noblest" values of our culture. 

However, this assessment does justly characterize Sarris' practice and that of 
Cahiers critics, who could at times be nothing less than mystical. Sarris had 
described the distinguishing quality of the auteur as "an elan of the soul," 
something which he himself feared to be a mystical description but which 
nevertheless he could only point out rather than explain when it appeared.[6] The 
Cahiers critics at least had a cause informing their aesthetic — the changing of 
economic conditions in the French film industry which would allow greater 
opportunity for new and aspiring directors (e.g., themselves). But Sarris, with his 




unfortunate proclivity toward ranking directors, seemed to foster the very cult of 
personality about which Bazin had warned. Yet while auteur criticism may have 
been neo-romantic and politically more conservative than the approach of 
someone like Jean-Paul Sartre, it ultimately resulted in encouraging a more serious 
examination of the movies and of "entertainment." Caughie is both acutely aware 
of classical auteurism's limitations and mindful of its valuable legacy: 

"... the extent to which subsequent authorship theories, and subsequent 
theories of the production of ideologies in film, were at least inflected, if 
not initiated, by these contradictions. Equally, the tendency to reject 
auteurisrm because it is 'hopelessly romantic' lends itself to an over¬ 
reaction in which the author appears as 'nothing but' an effect of the 
text, failing to elaborate what the text does ... and the way he is used in 
the cinephile's pleasure." (p. 15) 

It is auteurism, after all, which was responsible for shifting critical concern from 
overt theme to mise-en-scene. And it was none other than Sarris who suggested 
that an auteur may be discovered by locating "the tension between a director's 
personality and his material" [7]. Such an attitude led to the subsequent ideological 
deconstruction of classic Hollywood films, an approach which has constituted 
much of recent significant film criticism. This shift in emphasis becomes evident in 
the selections included in the second part of Theories of Authorship: "Auteur- 
structuralism." 

This section begins with short extracts from Claude Levi-Strauss' Structural 
Anthropology and Geoffrey Nowell-Smith's Visconti before plunging into the 
deeper considerations of Brian Henderson, Jean-Pierre Oudart and others. The 
Nowell-Smith extract, although brief (a mere three paragraphs), is acceptable 
because it manages despite its brevity to make its point in the context of evolving 
notions of authorship. Caughie notes in his introductory comment that it marked 
the first time that an explicit reference to structuralism was made in English- 
language film criticism. As well, Nowell-Smith concisely sets out major point of 
debate in the structuralist controversy, its reductive tendency, since it has proven 
to be more comfortable with an analysis of narrative and theme rather than — even 
at the expense of — visual style. 

However, while the presence of the Levi-Strauss extract is supposed to provide a 
methodological anchor here, it actually works in the opposite way, undermining 
auteur-structuralism's credibility since, as extracted, it seems merely arbitrary 
procedurally. Levi-Strauss breaks down the essential narrative into columns 
containing bundles of relations, which may be seen to exist in sets of oppositions. 
Yet in the example he provides, the Oedipal myth, the question immediately arises 
whether or not Levi-Strauss offers the only possible arrangement of oppositions? 
Or the best? And what would "best" mean? The extract provided by Caughie fails to 
provide answers for such fundamental questions. 

The problems of the structural approach to cinema are illustrated in another text, 
useful here for comparison —Will Wright's Sixguns and Society. This is in many 
ways an insightful and groundbreaking work. Wright's book provides a structural 
analysis of the Western's generic evolution, which he suggests corresponds to 
cultural changes. Yet he maps out the genre's evolution almost wholly in terms of 
narrative. He identifies four plot variations — classical, vengeance, transitional and 



professional — which appeared in that order. His analysis details these plots, and 
as a result he neglects the genre's visual aspects. Thus, in his discussion of 
STAGECOACH (to remain, like Caughie, with Ford) Wright cannot "position" the 
gambler and fallen Southern aristocrat Hatfield: 

"He is the kind of complicated and ambiguous character who almost 
never appears in the Western myth ... This kind of character makes the 
oppositions lose much of their simple meaning and thus much of their 
force."[8] 

Applying both Levi-Strauss' structural analysis and Vladimir Propp's narrative 
functions, Wriqht must "explain" Hatfield as an aberration of the typically simple 
(!) Western structure rather than look at the film itself to see how Hatfield's 
presence functions. If Wright's structural analysis accommodated more of the 
genre's iconography, he would perhaps observe that Hatfield functions, at least on 
one level, to provide a contrast to the Ringo Kid. When Hatfield refuses to let 
Dallas drink from his silver cup, for example, he provides a forceful iconographic 
contrast to Ringo's democratic willingness to "grok" water with Dallas from his 
canteen. Similarly the film contrasts Hatfield's code of saving one bullet for Mrs. 
Mallory, so that she does not meet a "fate worse than death" with the Apaches, to 
Ringo's code of saving three bullets for the Plumber Brothers. 

What Ford, or, if you prefer, the Ford-text emphasize here is that the ideal society, 
metaphorically the West, the heavenly state of Lordshurg, is defined in part by 
positive action rather than by the acceptance of defeat. The cavalry does show up in 
the nick of time, remember. Southerners, combining Eastern notions of class and 
culture with Western notions of survival and action, tinged with cynicism and 
defeatism (having lost the Civil War), do indeed have a place in the Western. 
Consider, for instance, Rod Steiger's O'Meara in Fuller's RUN OF THE ARROW 
(1957), Richard Harris' Tyreen in Peckinpah's MAJOR DUNDEE (1964), or Walter 
Pigeon's Quantrill in Raoul Walsh's DARK COMMAND (1940, the year after 
STAGECOACH and pairing again John Wayne and Claire Trevor). Hatfield's 
remark upon first seeing Mrs. Mallory — that she is like "an angel in a jungle" — 
stands true to the structural oppositions of the genre, but not to Ford's (at least in 
1939) optimistic vision of that jungle's redemptive potential. Hence in terms of the 
film's ideological project, Hatfield is a central character who must be eliminated. 
Unfortunately, Wright's imposition of a structure upon the film text reduces both 
its structural and thematic qualities. 

It may seem odd that I have resorted to Sixguns and Society, a work not 
anthologized in Theories of Authorship, to suggest the problems of auteur- 
structuralism. I've done so because this section of Caughie's book concerns itself 
more with attacks and defenses of the method than with its application. Moreover, 
there seems little difference between auteurism and auteur-structuralism. Nowell- 
Smith's stated desire to uncover behind "the superficial contrasts of subject and 
treatment a structural hard core of basic and often recondite motifs" (p. 137) is 
essentially the procedure of auteurism, similar to Sards' notion of tension. 

Auteur critics have tended to prefer directors who have undergone changes in their 
vision at the same time that they have remained consistent in their interests. 

Hence, one of the reasons that Ford is considered a great artist is because his later 
westerns, particularly THE MAN WHO SHOT LIBERTY VALANCE (1962) and 



CHEYENNE AUTUMN (1964), reveal a disillusionment with the values he had 
previously located in the U.S. West, and because he came to view native Americans 
as victims rather than as victimizers. No matter that Ford's change in attitude may 
have been simply an accommodation to the evolving demands of genre (see, for 
example, Delmar Daves' 1950 film BROKEN ARROW); nor is it a question of 
ideological preference. Ford is a better director than, say, Howard Hawks, because, 
as Peter Wollen puts it, it is the 

"richness of the shifting relations between antinomies in Ford's work 
that makes him a great artist..." (p. 142). 

In his career Hawks was tiresomely consistent, and it is largely the mirror relation 
between the comedies and the adventure films[9] which salvages him from the 
most superficial auteurist appraisal. The auteur-structuralists' preference for a 
schema of oppositions with "simple meaning" and clearly shifting antinomies 
becomes akin to auteurism's simple-minded tendency to read value into any film 
by an already established auteur. 

As Charles Eckert notes in his essay, "The English Cine-Structuralists": 

"There is so much oversimplification, obtuseness, and downright 
unfairness running through the whole debate that one must resist the 
temptation to leap in." (p. 156) 

Reviewing Theories of Authorship, however, I found myself necessarily failing to 
heed Eckert's warning. It is likely that my comments on these matters will add little 
of great importance to the arguments concerning structuralism's application to 
film (which, indeed, is far from over — witness Kevin Brownlow's recent and nearly 
hysterical attack on the English cine-structuralists.[10] 

Yet my lack of caution actually suggests one of the main virtues of Caughie's 
anthology. It so clearly lays out the advances and conflicts which have taken place 
in theories of film authorship that the reader, rather than being convinced or 
confused, is likely to be integrated into the debate by learning so precisely what the 
issues are. That is to say, the book positions the reader within a dialectic, a dialectic 
which informs the entire collection, Part Two most intensely. And this, indeed, is 
the emphasis of the third and concluding part of the book, which is nicely led into 
by Oudart and Henderson. Both stress that meaning can be produced by absences 
in the text as well as presences, that reading is therefore an active endeavor, and 
that the text must be questioned for its ideological assumptions. 

Part Three deals with examining the cinematic text as enunciation, as discourse 
rather than as history (that is, an ideologically determined narrative, or myth in 
Roland Barthes' sense, as opposed to a factual account).[11] It deals with 
elucidating the shifting position of the spectating subject within this discourse. As 
Caughie notes, the changing relation between enunciating and spectating subjects 
needs a theory which 

"is in no way co-extensive with a theory of authorship; but, at the same 
time, such a theory cannot do without an understanding of the way in 
which the author-figure functions in the shifting relation." (p. 201) 



Roland Barthes articulates the implications of such a project in an extract from his 
Image/Music/Text which begins the section: 

"Once the Author is removed, the claim to decipher a text becomes 
quite futile. To give a text an Author is to impose a limit on that text, to 
furnish it with a final signified, to close the writing. Such a conception 
suits criticism very well, the latter then allotting itself the important 
task of discovering the Author (or its hypostases: society, history, 
psyche, liberty) beneath the work: when the Author has been found, the 
text is 'explained' — victory to the critic. Hence there is no surprise in 
the fact that, historically, the reign of the Author has also been that of 
the Critic, nor again in the fact that criticism (be it new) is today 
undermined along with the Author. In the multiplicity of writing, 
everything is to be disentangled, nothing deciphered ..." (p. 212) 

Caughie here carefully chooses essays which cogently argue for the decentering of 
the privileged position of the author in a variety of contexts, including New Wave, 
feminist, avant-garde and classical Hollywood (Ford again) filmmaking practices. 
While Part Two contains essays which for the most part reveal the faults of auteur- 
structuralism, Part Three indicates the benefits gained from dethroning the author. 
Theoretical problems are here minimized even though they do exist. For instance, 
Nick Browne's essay, presenting a detailed analysis of the dinner sequence in 
STAGECOACH, attempts to establish a formal textual rhetoric in which the 
enunciation is that of the author but masked as that of a character. Browne's 
argument, predicated upon previous essays, especially by Oudart and Daniel Dayan 
on point of view and the idea of suture,[12] reaches this conclusion: 

"In this sequence the locus is a centre structurally associated with Lucy, 
the figure of authority who is privileged by Ford's moral and social code 
to serve formally... to articulate and integrate the sequence of views 
that constitute the discourse." (p. 259) 

It seems to me, however, that these essays have a fundamentally inaccurate major 
premise — that shots must be motivated by an identifiable character, even if an 
'absent one,' who authorizes the look from off-screen. The argument's problem is 
revealed in Browne's conclusion, for it is clearly not Lucy Mallory who in 
STAGECOACH is "privileged" by Ford's vision. It is she, not Dallas, who must 
change in the course of the metaphorical journey to Lordsburg and who must 
accept the other woman's more practical views. 

More acceptable, I think, is Bruce Kawin's notion of "mindscreen," in which, 
borrowing from Christian Metz, a film can establish itself "'as a linguistic object.' 
Mindscreen is "a sort of 'potential linguistic focus' situated somewhere behind the 
film."[i3] By applying the idea of mindscreen to a number and variety of films, 
Kawin shows that film indeed can speak in the first person, a rhetoric which Kawin 
at once manages to keep distinct from the subjective camera (as in Browne's 
explication of the STAGECOACH sequence) and to discuss free of the sometimes 
irritating discourse of cine-semiologists/ Marxists/ Freudians. 


Metz himself invokes a beautiful metaphor to characterize the relation of viewer to 
film text: 



"I am at the cinema, attending a film show. Attending. Like a midwife 
who attends at a birth, and thereby also helps the woman, I am present 
to the film in two (inseparable) ways: witness and helper; I watch, and I 
aid. In watching the film I help it to be born, I help it to live, since it is 
in me that it will live and it was made for that: to be seen ..." (p. 227) 

If the critical aim which informs this final section of Theories of Authorship is, as 
Caughie says, to clarify "the shifting relation between enunciating subject and 
spectating subject" (p. 201), then more attention needs to be paid to the activity of 
the viewer while viewing. Laura Mulvey's "Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema" 

[14] (absent here but invoked in Sandy Flitterman's essay, which also 
acknowledges Raymond Bellour's analysis of Hitchcock's MARNIE) offered a 
significant step forward in this regard. Similarly, viewer's activity is traced in 
Edward Braniqan's more recent formulation of the "reading hypothesis" theory, 

[15] wherein the viewer is actively engaged in revising notions of shot organization 
in order to construct a coherent rhetoric. For the viewer engaged in such activity, 
Branigan points out, 

"The camera is not a profilmic object which is shifted from place to 
place, but a construct of the spectator, a hypothesis about space ... The 
camera is simply a label applied by the reader to certain plastic 
transformations of space."[16] 

Branigan's thesis seems, for one thing, more like the way in which we actually 
experience films, and a more refined version of John Dewey's now-neglected yet 
important distinction between the product of art (art object) and work of art (that 
interaction which takes place between a person and an art product).[17] 

My remarks here should not be reduced to a position of mere liberal humanism. 
Nor do I wish to imply that textual deconstruction — "disentangling," in Barthes' 
phrase — is anything less than of central importance to the film critic. However, 
the complicated nature of the film viewing experience must be taken into account. 
Even Jean-Luc Godard marveled at the fact that he could attempt in his films 
simultaneously to demystify Hollywood cinema and in his viewing applaud John 
Wayne's charismatic stride across the screen. Thus it would not be inappropriate to 
conclude here by observing that Theories of Authorship, too, has, in Levi-Strauss' 
words, a deep structure. Even though Caughie organizes his selections in a 
generally chronological fashion, the chronology nevertheless emerges as discourse 
more than as history. 

Part One introduces a conflict (Do auteurs exist?). Part Two describes the 
intensification of that conflict and a rising action (How do we best examine an 
auteur's oeuvre ?) And Part Three seems to resolve the conflict (the appearance of 
cine-semiology/ marxism/ psychoanalysis). Indeed, the book's "narrative" 
resembles Freytag's Pyramid, and describes the essential narrative trajectory, in 
which equilibrium (the pre-auteurist state of critical naivete) is disturbed, conflicts 
occur, and balance is restored with narrative closure. Caughie rightly faults the 
early auteurists for promulgating what he refers to as an "Eureka syndrome" in 
which the critical task was merely to discover what was already there by finding the 
"key." Yet it strikes me that Theories of Authorship, despite Caughie's generally 
balanced commentary, to some extent is informed by the same attitude. It would be 
unfortunate if this book, which does involve the reader in most important 



questions facing contemporary film criticism, should do so only in a pre¬ 
determined, "connect-the-dots" fashion, as Charles Barr said of Eisenstein.[i8] 

This remains my only objection to a volume which is undoubtedly one of the most 
significant anthologies of film criticism to appear in recent years. 
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Jane Feuer. The Hollywood Musical (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1982) 
131 pages. 

"We need a key to open the shimmering glass door musicals place 
between themselves and any form of intellectual inquiry. Musicals seem 
particularly resistant to analysis; peel away the tinsel and you find the 
real tinsel underneath." (Feuer, p. vii) 

The musical film remains a slippery topic for serious study, as Jane Feuer indicates 
above, because it seems shot through with frivolousness. How can one analyze 
songs such as "She Was Kicked in the Head by a Butterfly"ril[ open notes in new 
window] and keep a straight face? 

Students of film should know by now, however, that questions of dignity and taste 
— involving high/low art distinctions — only impede the interpretation of mass 
media. Film study came to realize this simple truth in the 1960s when intellectual 
curiosity turned to U.S. popular cinema. For better or worse, director and genre 
studies have since proliferated, but the musical has indeed been neglected. The few 
non-coffee table books on the subject that have been published in the past twenty 
years stand out in sharp contrast to the purple prose regularly gushed over Fred 
Astaire or Judy Garland, among others. [2] Why has this been the case? 

Feuer stresses one reason why: the musical's structural "tinsel-ness." But I believe 
an even more substantive cause is the inability of film analysis to deal effectively 
with cinematic style. The common-sense understanding of the term, "musical," is 
that it is a story told in a singing and dancing style. The "how" of the musical 
concerns and entertains the viewer much more than the "what." This emphasis on 
style discouraged early writers on genre. Instead, they were drawn to films whose 
clear-cut thematic and narrative structures linked easily with certain sociological 
themes and narrative structures. Thus, the gangster film became a metaphor for 
the dark side of the capitalist myth of "getting ahead." The Western became the 
ritual working out of the conflict between wilderness and civilization. It wasn't 
until the mid-1970's flood of books on film noir that genre critics began to pay 
sustained — though still tentative — attention to style, visual style, that is. (In 
many cases they approach style only as a metaphor for certain overarching themes 






— e.g., chiaroscuro lighting = metaphysical angst. Interpretation of musicals, 
specifically, has suffered from critics' hesitance to analyze dance movement, 
rhythm, melody and other stylistic aspects of the genre. Consequently, the musical 
currently languishes in a critical limbo. 

Jane Feuer's short monograph goes a long way toward bringing analysis of the 
musical film into the 1980s — not just updating it to current methods of genre 
analysis, but providing intriguing insights about the musical that she has culled 
from recent ideological, spectatorial and structuralist analyses of the cinema. Her 
points of reference include Claude Levi-Strauss, Bertolt Brecht, Peter Wollen, 
Sigmund Freud and others who would look more familiar in an exegesis of Jean- 
Luc Godard than Gene Kelly, 

Feuer writes, 

"I hope to argue that not only backstage musicals, but others as well, in 

being about entertainment are also about themselves" (p. vii). 

This, the main thrust of her argument, appeared earlier in the article, "The Self- 
reflective Musical and the Myth of Entertainment," and it was also the subject of 
her dissertation (University of Iowa).[3] Feuer says that all musicals, to one degree 
or another, are about musicals themselves. Initially, one would doubt that a form 
as diverse as the musical could hold up to broad generalizations such as this: 

"... the narrative resolution of every musical involves bringing together 

the forces of entertainment with forces opposed to entertainment" (p. 

71 ). 

Exceptions do come to mind: for example, WEST SIDE STORY (1961), THE GIRL 
MOST LIKELY (1957), and the highly influential OKLAHOMA! (1955). Still, any 
encyclopedic listing of musicals does contain a startling amount of "entertainment" 
or song-and-dance related titles — from THE JAZZ SINGER (1927) to BEAT 
STREET (1984). 

Entertainment and its impediments may not be the only topics of the musical, but 
they far outnumber anything else, including love and romance. Refreshingly, Feuer 
refuses to fall into certain definitional traps that have often ensnared the musical 
film analyst. She manages to develop a plausible position regarding the musical's 
thematic structure, yet she does not ignore musical style. Further, she spends a 
chapter detailing the positioning of the musical film viewer — indicating the 
influence of recent writings on cinematic spectatorship. Despite the short length of 
The Hollywood Musical, it ambitiously attempts to construct a much needed 
theory of the genre. 

What, then, constitutes the myth of entertainment that so concerns Feuer? Central 
to her argument is that the Hollywood musical, a technological, "mass" art form, 
aspires to the condition of a "folk" art — defining the latter as a communal form of 
entertainment that is "produced" by the same persons who "consume" it. Folk art is 
participatory; mass art is not. Consider, for example, the not-so-simple difference 
between participating in a square dance and watching professionals square dance 
on the screen in, say, SEVEN BRIDES FOR SEVEN BROTHERS (1954). Feuer sees 
this mass art aspiration to folk art worked out in at least four aspects of the 



musical: 


"... the enshrining of spontaneous over-engineered effects, the masking 
of choreography and rehearsals, the creation of amateur entertainment 
to cancel professionalism, and the creation of communities both 
offstage and backstage" (p, 3). 

Simplifying, one could say that Feuer feels that the musical is a very carefully 
rehearsed/ choreographed (to the point of viewer manipulation), technological, 
professional product of a large industry during its most successful era. But this 
product masquerades as the spontaneous expression of amateur (folk) performers 
who sing/dance for the pure joy of life. 

"We are never allowed to realize that musical entertainment is an 
industrial product and that putting on a show (or putting on a 
Hollywood musical) is a matter of a labor force producing a product for 
consumption" (p. 13). 

She here echoes contemporary writings on film and ideology, which contend that 
the classical narrative cinema conceals its signification process (the "cinematic 
apparatus") as a function of bourgeois ideology. That ideology remains 
unquestioned because it passes itself off as the natural order of things rather than 
a constructed system of assumptions and attitudes toward the world. 

A strange patina of self-reflexivity covers the musical's "masquerade" as folk art. 

On the surface, the backstage musical (and all musicals, argues Feuer) seems to be 
about life backstage and the process involved in musical production. It thus 
appears to "demystify" its mass art underpinnings. Further, the musical shares 
many techniques with modernist films that are said to "deconstruct" the classical 
narrative cinema. Enter Brecht, Godard, and Wollen: 

"The goals of musicals and those of Godard must surely be opposed. But 
— as in the case of direct address — their methods are identical. How 
can this be?" (p. 36).[4] 

How can the musical, the apotheosis of Hollywood filmmaking, incorporate 
normally disruptive techniques of self-reflexivity and modernism? Feuer answers 
that the musical may momentarily demystify some select elements of musical 
production — acknowledging the proscenium with a shot into the wings or the 
audience with a wink into the camera. But each demystification is quickly 

"followed by a new mystification, the celebration of the seamless final 
show or placing back on her pedestal of a disgraced performer" (p. 44). 

In THE BAND WAGON (1953), for example, a bad entertainment (the first, 
pretentious production of The Band Wagon musical revue) is demystified so that 
the final, good entertainment (the revised The Band Wagon ) may be presented 
without any deconstruction of the magic. By the THE BAND WAGON's conclusion, 
the film "sutures" the viewer into the entertainment, manipulating him/ her 
through the cinematic apparatus which has once again submerged beneath the 
text's surface. The classical Hollywood musical thus conceals itself within a cloak of 
modernism. Feuer concludes, 



"Unless we put the Hollywood musical in its proper place in the history 
of entertainment, we may mistake it for a modernist film, or, worse, we 
may never see what its revelations are trying to conceal" (p. 47). 

Could there be such a phenomenon as a truly modernist musical, one which 
demystifies its cinematic/musical apparatus and then does not remystify it with a 
rousing "Let's Go Fly a Kite" finale that sends the viewer out singing a bourgeois 
refrain? Although Feuer does spend a short, three-and-a-half page segment of a 
later chapter considering negative, "critical reflexivity" in musicals during the 
genre's declining years, I feel disappointed that she does not devote more time to 
the possibility of a deconstructive, demystifying musical. She dismisses the notion 
largely because (false) demystification has been such a large part of the genre from 
its very inception. I wonder, however, if a Hollywood musical could indeed be 
deconstructed if its harmony were ruptured with radically discordant elements. 
True, the Hollywood musical recuperates deconstructive techniques such as direct 
address, but what if material more violently heterogeneous to the musical were 
used — elements contrary to the concept of "entertainment"? Could a Hollywood 
musical recuperate documentary footage of Dachau or a Godardian quotation from 
Brecht? These are issues that Feuer addresses, but too briefly and inconclusively. 

Feuer is not only concerned with the pseudo-modernism of the musical. The 
genre's complicated narrative structure also draws her attention. Specifically, she 
charts the working of the entertainment theme through the musical's 
interconnected fictional worlds: the stage, the dream, and the "real" world. The 
stage and the dream exist as arenas for the free play of emotions — emotions that 
must be repressed in the real world. Musicals initially distinguish these three fields 
so that they may later blur those distinctions. The workaday world thus becomes 
both dreamlike and aesthetic. Most importantly, the release that the musical 
protagonist achieves in dream or on the stage can imbue his/her everyday life: 

"Musicals are unparalleled in presenting a vision of human liberation 
which is profoundly aesthetic" (p. 84) 

Feur does not want the reader to assume, however, that this liberation necessarily 
generates progressive results: 

"... the musical presents its vision of the unfettered human spirit in a 
way that forecloses a desire to translate that vision into reality. The 
Hollywood version of Utopia is entirely solipsistic. In its endless 
reflexivity the musical can offer only itself, only entertainment as its 
picture of Utopia" (p. 84). 

Since the Hollywood musical contends only with "entertainment" issues, it cannot 
impel the viewer toward genuine liberation. Feuer unpacks the Chinese box that is 
the musical and finds nothing at the center. 

Feuer's comments on liberation strike me as incomplete. In specific, I believe this 
section could have profited from recent feminist work. Considering her references 
to many contemporary film writers, The Hollywood Musical makes surprisingly 
little use of feminist film criticism. The lack of overt feminism leaves unanswered 
certain important questions about the position of women in musicals — work as yet 
barely begun.[5] Moreover, it creates a gap in Feuer's comments on liberation. She 



notes that the musical, a politically conservative genre, elicits no desire for true 
societal liberation. 


I can't help wondering, however, if the Hollywood musical does, perhaps, provide 
liberation within the sphere of personal politics. What is the impact of 
"entertainment," as it is represented in the musical, upon interpersonal relations? 
How do male and female entertainers interact with one another? After all, 
entertainment goes far beyond singing and dancing; the musical and 
entertainment also involve sexuality, romance, jouissance, and even racial 
relations (white use of black musical forms and class conflict, often inscribed 
within the high/low art distinction: high/low = bourgeois/ working class). By 
assuming that the musical resides within a "self-imposed hermetic universe" (p. 
84), Feuer neglects several issues which clearly deserve attention. 

The fourth, final, and most lengthy chapter of The Hollywood Musical describes 
"The History of the Hollywood Musical: Innovation as Conservation." This highly 
selective and overall too-short history provides a provocative discussion of the 
genre, especially those years during which it transformed into its current 
attenuated state. The musical, Feuer believes, did not evolve the way most genres 
do: 


"The overall pattern in most genres seems to develop from an early 
unselfconscious conveyance of cultural mythology to a twilight period of 
reflection and even self-criticism" (p. 88). 

Instead, the musical reflected itself from the very beginning — consuming earlier 
popular culture forms (vaudeville, music hall, and so on). Later films would draw 
from those sources and also from film musicals in this on-going recycling of songs 
and musical styles. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS (1944), for example, was directly or 
indirectly "quoted" by CENTENNIAL SUMMER (1946), STATE FAIR (1946,1962), 
SUMMER HOLIDAY (1963), ON MOONLIGHT BAY (1951) and HAS ANYBODY 
SEEN MY GAL? (1952). "Innovation" in the musical, according to Feuer, can 
usually be attributed to textual recycling in one form or another. Hommages serve 
a deep-rooted, structural function. 

IT'S ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER (1955), one of the first musicals to take horrified 
note of the new and box-office threatening phenomenon of television, serves as a 
linchpin in Feuer's history, bringing together film and television. Over the past 30 
years TV has, of course, usurped many of the cinema's entertainment functions, 
including musical entertainment. As Feuer points out, the musical didn't really die 
with the studio system: 

"Instead we must see that the musical was transformed as the industry 
was transformed, with the positive reflexive function being transferred 
to the new mass medium, television" (p. 91). 

Television parodies of film musicals — such as on The Carol Burnett Show and in 
many, many commercials — continue the genre's tradition of cannibalism and self- 
reflexivity. Though Feuer does not predict where this may lead, I found myself 
extending her position to the current glut of music "videos" — the 1980's 
contribution to the visual interpretation of song.[6] One example of popular 
culture recycling is the obvious debt of Michael Jackson's "Beat It" video to the 



street dancing of WEST SIDE STORY. In typical fashion, "Beat It" has since been 
recycled itself in a broad variety of forms: an anti-drunk driving commercial, "Eat 
It" (a parody by Weird Al Yankovic), and a dream segment in the soap opera, As the 
World Turns, in which a teenage woman is rescued from a stylized gang of hoods 
on a stylized street by the young man she desires (all presented without dialogue). 
As Feuer implies, the time is ripe for an interdisciplinary history/ theory of the 
musical — exploring the complicated relation between musical texts, including live 
performances, the cinema and television. 

Some conspicuous gaps within The Hollywood Musical's pithy 131 pages — 
including filmography and photographs — make it less than the definitive 
theoretical explication of the musical for which one might have hoped. 

Nonetheless, Feuer's approach to her topic does stimulate thought in an area of 
film studies that is not particularly known for intellectual acumen. The Hollywood 
Musical, in sum, deserves to join another recent British Film Institute-sponsored 
book, Rick Altman's Genre: The Musical, as a necessary addition to the bookshelf 
of the thinking spectator of the Hollywood musical. 

Notes 

1. From LITTLE JOHNNY JONES (1929). 

2. See Jane Feuer, "The Hollywood Musical: An Annotated Bibliography," in 
Genre: The Musical, ed. Rick Altman (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1981), pp. 
208-215. 

3. Jane Feuer, "The Self-reflective Musical and the Myth of Entertainment," 
Quarterly Review of Film Studies, August 1977, pp. 313-26, Reprinted in Rick 
Altman, Genre: The Musical, pp. 159-174. See also, Feuer's "Hollywood Musicals: 
Mass Art as Folk Art," JUMP CUT No. 23 (Oct. 1980), pp. 23-25. 

4. Feuer here comes dangerously close to the intentional fallacy. 

5. See Feuer's annotated bibliography. See also, Kathryn Kalinak, "FLASHDANCE: 
The Dead-End Kid," JUMP CUT, No. 29 (Feb. 1984), pp. 3 ~ 5 , 

6. A musical form recently assayed in JUMP CUT: Deborah H. Holdstein, "Music 
Video: Messages and Structures," JUMP CUT, No, 29 (Feb. 1984), pp. 1,13-14. 

7. Cf. Steve Martin's parody of Jackson's "Billy Jean" video on NBC's shortlived The 
New Show. 
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"One can hardly conceive of a world in which certain beings 
communicate without verbal language, restricting themselves to 
gestures, objects, unshaped sounds, tunes, or tap dancing; but it is 
equally hard to conceive of a world in which certain beings only utter 
words."[i] 

— Umberto Eco, A Theory of Semiotics 
f open notes in new windowl 

Dancer Marilyn Marsh (Eleanor Powell) kicks back the rugs in her high rise 
apartment living room, switches on the record player, and runs through a routine 
with her pet dog Buttons to a jazz rendition of the film title song, "Lady Be Good." 
In the culmination of this highly acrobatic interplay, Marilyn cartwheels over the 
dog [Figure 1]. Buttons jumps through Marilyn's arms [Figure 2], over her head, 
and then over her entire body as she drops into the splits [Figure 3]. The dog's last 
trick is a leap from the couch across the room into Marilyn's arms [Figure 4]. As 
she catches the dog, she falls backward onto a sofa bed [Figure 5], holding it as it 
licks her face [Figure 6]. Then, with her back to the camera, she rolls over, fsee 
images #1-61 

A few years ago, I was part of a group which undertook a collective analysis of 
LADY BE GOOD (MGM, 1941) in an advanced film theory course. The Marilyn- 
Buttons novelty act described above attracted interest among the students who 
generally agreed that something additional was going on in the sequence; in fun, 
some suggested far-fetched readings. Then I was intrigued with the possibility that 
I could locate the elements which were creating the hint of perversity if I looked at 
the sequence enough times on the horizontal editor. Later I became more 
interested in the tools available to critics who want to demystify the way meaning is 
produced in aesthetic objects. The following is an introduction to semiotics, which 
both illustrates the capabilities of Umberto Eco's theory of codes and tests its 
limits. As my example I have taken this very short scene from LADY BE GOOD, a 
musical which imagines the euphoria of its title song's own popular and financial 
success through a vicarious vehicle — a story about a song that gets to be a hit tune. 


The film's narrative concerns a man and woman songwriting team, Dixie Donegan 







(Ann Sothern) and Eddie Crane (Robert Young), whose first marriage coincides 
with the beginning of their career as collaborators. Donegan and Crane's 
complementary songwriting talents, however, translate into marriage 
incompatibility. (He aspires to the high art concert stage and she wants to write 
popular lyrics.) They are divorced. Together again for an evening, they write the 
song "Lady Be Good," which becomes their biggest success. On the wave of the 
acclaim, they marry for a second time, then separate. Dixie seeks another divorce, 
but a fatherly judge refuses it; his determination is that they still love each other 
after all. Eventually I will show how the Marilyn-Buttons sequence fits into this 
Arthur Freed-produced musical celebrating love, marriage, success, and hit tunes. 
First, I want to indicate how some basic semiotic terms might be used in film 
criticism while demonstrating how semiotics forces us to think more exactly about 
the viewer's cultural competence. The succeeding sections are meant to suggest 
that much more cultural information is relayed by the cinema than critics 
ordinarily acknowledge. 

DOES A DOG "DANCE"? THE CODE 

As defined by Umberto Eco in A Theory of Semiotics, the code is the system which 
makes it possible" for cultural units to mean.[2] Benjamin Whorf s "prisoners of 
culture," who are busy using one thing to mean another in social intercourse, 
would be surprised to learn that there was anything systematic about telling a smile 
from a smirk, a jazz tune from the blues, or an outmoded handbag from a stylish 
purse. To the user, the code is always invisible. So the question arises, "Why would 
semioticians want to study what people already know?" The answer has to do with 
the function of the semiotician who begins from a message or symbolic act and 
works backward to the code. Sign-system or code, as introduced here, is a tool used 
by the semiotician to reconstruct this social competence. [3] 

Adult moviegoers, the culturally competent who take their complex 
communication skills for granted, would, for instance, already know codes of 
gesture, music, and dress, which they would have internalized years before arriving 
at the theater for an evening of entertainment. How viewers "know" the various 
codes found in combination in the Hollywood musical film, is, then, somewhat like 
the way in which speakers "know" their native language. The linguistic 
code/cultural code comparison may seem forced to the student new to general 
semiotics because cultural codes are relatively loose as compared to linguistic 
codes. [4] 

How do audiences use cultural codes to "read" the image "dog circling woman" 
within the context of a 1940s musical?[5] Viewers familiar with U.S. vernacular 
dance in amateur or professional musical revues and variety shows, or musical 
comedies on stage or screen, can make meaningful sense of the Marilyn-Buttons 
interaction because they know a code which, for our purposes, I will call "tap 
dance." The tap dance "system" is comprised of steps organized according to a 
principle: Marilyn's steps begin as basic tap (Falling Off a Log, Shuffle Off to 
Buffalo) and move through leg lifts, splits, spins, and finally cartwheels. Buttons' 
corresponding movements progress from small jumps to twirling (on his hind legs) 
to running leaps. 


If audiences know the code {tap dance}, they may also see that the partners are not 
exactly "dancing" together and that whatever they are doing is something beyond 



basic tap. Their movements are organized according to other principles, or, 
semiotically, their movements are governed by other codes, as I will show. A young 
child, familiar with this cultural phenomenon, might be able to decode this 
sequence as {circus dog act} while knowing that this is not truly a circus 
performance since the dog and woman are pretending in her living room. 

If the woman and dog are "pretending" in her living room, a third code, {pet play}, 
is operating here. You may be saying that many people play games with their pets 
without ever having had instruction, and that this is the sort of recreation one 
would expect to find with pets in the U.S. and Europe. Those things we do which 
"go without saying," however, are among the most coded aspects of daily life. 

People do not pretend that animals are little humans in all societies. In those 
cultures where pets are not taught to do complex tricks for the amusement of the 
owner, /dog circling woman on its hind legs/ might have other meanings, such as 
"foolish bourgeois affluence." The point in understanding such a wide ranging and 
loose activity as code is just this: to point out its cultural specificity. 

Let us say, then, that moviegoers in this culture read /dog circling woman on its 
hind legs/ by means of the codes {tap dance}, {circus act}, and {pet play}. Did the 
filmmakers who produced the sequence have in mind one or more of these codes, 
or, what did the filmmakers mean to represent? Semiotic theory structures this 
problem in terms borrowed from communication theory: messages are encoded 
and decoded by senders and receivers. One of the problems in adapting this 
communication model for cultural studies is that it still evokes the image of a single 
channel and a wireless transmitter. 

In cinema, there is no immediate two-way exchange between stations or parties. In 
fact, few send, and hundreds of thousands receive, but these receivers do not 
return messages in the same way. [6] Furthermore, Hollywood cinema images are 
industrially produced rather than individually created. Studio personnel (director, 
set designer, hair stylist, director of cinematography, producer, and 
choreographer) all serve as encoders. If we see meaning in commercial cinema as 
in flux, we should also consider the fact that studio publicists help produce 
meaning — from the shooting through exhibition. To promote LADY BE GOOD, 
the MGM publicity department sent suggestions inspired by the Marilyn-Buttons 
number to exhibitors to use in picture exploitation. As a lead into possible exhibitor 
tie-ups with local pet stores, Buttons' training was featured in press book material 
which recommended encouraging children to teach their dogs to do tricks. [7] 

From this evidence, we can conclude that of the creative personnel who worked on 
LADY BE GOOD, the publicists, at least, did intend the sequence to be read as pet 
play in addition to tap dance. How can it be both at once? Again, the channel/ 
signal/ transmission model does not adequately represent the density of meaning 
in visual arts or literature. Properly, these forms have multiple meanings, both 
concurrent and sequential. A cinematic, literary, or pictoral message, following 
Eco, is best considered as a text.[ 8] Text, as a concept, accommodates levels of 
meaning and overlapping codes. I will show that it explains the coexistence of tap 
dance, pet play, circus act, and even additional codes. The complexity of 
communication on the encoding side is theorized, then, by the concept of text, but 
on the decoding side, how do we consider the access points at which text and 
viewers come together? Also, what are the limits to the numbers of meanings 



audiences might "read out"? 


Eco deals with multiple readings in his concept of "connotative paths." One 
message may be decoded several different ways although the sender may have 
intended a single meaning. Denotatively, the message may carry the sender's 
meaning, but receivers may also take various directions in decoding. The work of 
art is semiotically characterized by the number of possible directions the reader 
may take. Eco says here: 

"Like a large labyrinthine garden, a work of art permits one to take 
many different routes, whose number is increased by the criss-cross of 
paths."[9] 

Further, this special semiotic case, the aesthetic text, whose codes are organized 
ambiguously, gives the impression of semiotic motion in the way it "continually 
transforms its denotations into new connotations."[10] 

DANCE STEP AND DOG HURDLE: THE SIGN 

An example of this shift from denotation to new connotation is the way Marilyn's 
leg signifies <dog hurdle >. The denotative meaning of her extended appendage is 
certainly <leg>, but /leg/ also stands for hurdle, or, semiotically, /leg/ is a sign 
connoting <hurdle> fFigure 7l . Eco's definition of a sign which includes 
"everything that, on the grounds of a previously established social convention, can 
be taken as something standing for something else," incorporates this "standing- 
for" function and the notion of social agreement originally from Saussure.[n] If 
culture members agree, unrelated cultural units (woman's leg and dog hurdle) can 
be brought together in equation and held there by means of a signification system. 
The leg=hurdle equation poses no comprehension problems to viewers here 
because the circus dog act code "correlates" these units.[12] If leg=dance step in 
addition, this is because, as Eco shows, more than one code will often "rule" the 
same sign. [13] 

The codes ruling the sign /leg/ within the sequence also fall into two large 
categories in Eco's theory. Those identifiable objects and figures commonly called 
images are iconic signs, which he distinguishes from kinesic signs, denoting 
movement and gesture. For instance, as it connotes <hurdle>, /leg/ is part of a 
system of circus props which might include couches and a coffee table standing for 
<risers>. Marilyn's extended leg is not only an iconic prop, but within kinesic 
systems ranging from the disciplined tap dance to casual /kicking back the rug,/ 
the moving leg signifies <kick>. I will return to the special problems of both iconic 
and kinesic signs and the relationship between the two in a later section. 

Closer analysis of the signs /kick/, /cartwheel/ and /splits/, suggests that they 
belong to yet another system which might be represented on an imaginary semiotic 
grid cutting diagonally across the first three codes: tap dance, pet play, circus act. 
Note that {work out}, here in the sense of rehearsal session, depends on the other 
codes, {tap dance} and {circus act}. Still other codes depend on the {work out} 
code, and by reference to them, the viewer would know this is informal practice 
and not formal rehearsal. For instance, {improvisation}, or {ad lib}, as system, 
organizes and makes one particular sense of /hand clap/ as well as /cartwheel/, 
/splits/, and Marilyn's /hula/. These dependent codes, which Eco designates as 



connotative codes or subcodes, are those descriptive clusters which are brought out 
in conventional criticism and reviews. For instance, critics' recognition of period, 
authorial, or visual style is at the connotative level. [14] One of the uses of semiotics 
is to show that meanings are not mysteriously drawn from the aesthetic text by an 
insightful reader as "out of thin air." They are concretely carried out by sign- 
vehicles carrying connotations which in turn are sign-vehicles for other 
connotations. 

In this respect, the difference between the ordinary moviegoer and a critic or 
connoisseur is that the latter have access to rare or specialized codes which enable 
them to notice correspondences; to "appreciate" an art form on more levels.[15] An 
expert in the history of Afro-American dance, for instance, would know that the 
Marilyn-Buttons routine contains elements of the flash act, a variant of tap which 
combines jazz dance with ad libbed acrobatics. This specialist might quickly see 
Marilyn's act as echoing the Berry brothers who were featured in two specialty 
numbers in LADY BE GOOD [" Figure 8] , Because of their acrobatic ingenuity and 
skill, typified by their famous splits, the Black trio became known as an act with 
more flash than tap. [16] Flash here is not only a rare code but also a subcode 
depending upon the (tap dance} code. 

HOW WE KNOW THE SPOTTED FIGURE IS <DOG>? THE ICONIC SIGN 

Although one might see the Marilyn-Buttons virtuouso flash act as connoting the 
circus side show and vaudeville theatre origins of the film institution, this 
sophisticated interpretation would not be possible if the viewer did not at least read 
the smaller figure on the screen as denoting <dog>. How does the viewer know that 
the figure is not hyena, or monkey, or seal? /Dog/ seems the most elementary of all 
the images in the sequence. For that reason I will use it to raise some of the more 
difficult issues, which the theorist confronts every time it is necessary to say what is 
meant by the iconic sign. Earlier work in semiotics used iconic sign in opposition to 
verbal sign to emphasize the conventionalization basic to verbal language, in which 
words stand for things so arbitrarily. In contrast, iconic signs, as seen in the visual 
arts, were said to "share some of the same properties" with the real world objects to 
which they refer. Subsequently, this special analogical relationship between sign 
and referent has been challenged by the evidence that recognizing photographic 
"likeness" requires learning. A new possibility has arisen — that the iconic sign, 
sharing none of the properties of its object — is also arbitrary, completely 
conventional. Although this view of the iconic sign would strengthen Eco's 
argument that what appears to be nature is actually culture, he has rejected this 
extreme position because it leaves no opening for any account of perceived 
similarity. [17] 

Following Eco's argument, the motion picture image of a spotted dog and the dog 
Spot tied up in your "real world" backyard, share no physical properties. In the real 
dog, spots are the effect of dark patches of hair that absorb light against the white 
of the areas that reflect light. Photographically, spots are the result of 
concentrations of silver nitrate crystals. To continue this reasoning, one can further 
compare the properties of the celluloid strip and the familiar damp, lumpy 
furriness of any dog. [18] If the motion picture image of the dog and the real-world 
dog share no physical properties, what explains the perception of sameness? Eco 
says that the same conditions or mechanisms of perception function here, but that 



they rely on two different "perceptual supports."[i9] Cultural learning, or the 
repeated experience of seeing a dog as compared to the image of a dog, develops 
expectations; these constitute another kind of code governing perception. While 
Eco does not deny that there may be a "natural link" of some sort between image 
and real world referent, that linkage is still subject to conventionalization.[20] As 
he emphasizes perceptual learning, he can retain a theory of the cultural coding of 
the iconic sign. 

ELEANOR POWELL AS STAR SIGN 

Semiotics counters the idea that stars are real people, showing instead how star 
image and popular type, quickly comprehensible public selves, are constructed. 
Recent film theory considers star image as a text, with its fluctuating meaning 
distributed across a diverse range of media from the star performance itself to 
studio publicity, newspaper coverage, radio interviews, public appearances, and 
Hollywood gossip. [21] In 1941, Eleanor Powell was considered the most 
accomplished tap dancer on stage or in motion pictures, and producers 
consistently cast her in films to feature her specialty. An Eleanor Powell fan would 
know that the star was so proficient that MGM had trouble finding her a dancing 
partner. She was featured with a horse who raced to the opera Figaro in 
BROADWAY MELODY OF 1938, then matched with Fred Astaire in BROADWAY 
MELODY OF 1940, but producers decided that Powell and Astaire did not make a 
team.[22] Was she too singular in her style to meld with Astaire's? Critics in the 
1940s attributed Powell's tap virtuosity to a technique more male than female, and 
Astaire recalled in his biography: "She put 'em down like a man, no ricky-ticky- 
sissy stuff with Ellie."[23] Her publicly constructed "go-it-alone" image intersects 
with the Marilyn Marsh career-girl-dancer role in LADY BE GOOD and contributes 
to the ambiguities which invite such imaginative decoding of the dance sequence. 

The <masculine> connotations in Powell's dance style combine with her long- 
legged physique to signify the <swell gal> or <sister> type. How would the 1940s 
audience understand Powell as more <boyish> than <girlish>? One way they 
would understand any star is by reference to a code of types, which classifies 
popular heroes and heroines according to personality traits and physical attributes. 
[24] But body type and facial features carrying type connotations proclaim 
themselves to be natural, which puts them beyond the reach of culture, it would 
seem. How, then, can we say that a star is "constructed?" Culture has "borrowed" 
the natural. Culture constructs physiological ideals out of the racial characteristics 
exhibited by the beings who people a society. In North American culture, for 
instance, the preference for "long-stemmed" women is based on available stock. 
Translated into movie stardom, this preference corresponds with the enthusiasm 
for leggy stars such as Powell, Ann Miller, and Cyd Charisse. 

Interest in female star iconography has brought needed critical attention to the 
decorative detail. Costume as well as interior design are often overlooked as 
connotative signifiers because the same signs signify < actual setting > or 
< appropriate dress > and establish that the fiction stands for specific person and 
place. Background detail is usually organized by a code of realism. As such, detail 
clusters help to signify <this is reality>.[25] 


In the LADY BE GOOD apartment sequence, for example, such details include 
furnishings and clothing which connote <real life>. Raised to another level, these 



become signifiers of <forties contemporary stylo. Eleanor Powell wears paisley 
print lounging pajamas which blouse in the leg like the harem pant. In 1941, 
lounging pajamas provided fashionable "at home wear." Combined with the 
sculpted sectional sofa, blonde wood coffee table, and floral print above the 
fireplace, the pajamas and set signify <contemporary apartment living>. Powell's 
pompadour hair style, worn in an earlier scene; Ann Sothern's veiled black hat, 
tilted over one eye; and set designer Cedric Gibbons' white pianos coordinated with 
white interiors — these also signify <forties modern>. Still another code of 
bourgeois tastefulness organizes stylistic connotations into connotations such as 
<lavish>, <plush>, or <overdone>. As I understand Eco, these codes of taste and 
sensibility are those vacillating rules which coordinate and differentiate styles from 
one decade to the next. Thus the same signs which signify < ultra-modern > in one 
era may mean <authentic period piece> or <camp> forty years later. 

Cataloguing every item in a film's mise-en-scene may seem an exhaustive task, 
bearing no relation to the way audiences experience motion pictures as 
entertainment. Every detail does, however, come into play semiotically, as viewers 
"take in everything" to make sense of the narrative. However, some signs, for 
instance those denoting decor, audiences would read only at the level of 
connotation. Studies of cultural coding demonstrate that some signs carry a thicker 
cultural overlay than others, which indicates the frequency of their use. On another 
scale, such density of coding indicates a national preoccupation or ideological 
emphasis. For instance, relative to other areas, the communicative areas of 
fashionable adornment and sexuality in North American culture are more "built 
up" culturally.[26] 

We can measure such an ideological concentration in the proliferation of subcodes, 
which shows up as inflection and ambiguity, whether in iconic caricature or verbal 
word play. The sexual image of woman, and here I mean screen star, centerfold, or 
cover girl, evidences a dense cultural build up. As an area of semiotic 
concentration, the sexual image of woman marks a social zone of combat over who 
makes meaning. Feminists who have surveyed this field argue that mass media 
images articulate women's social identities without women's consent. In the 1970s, 
feminist film critics rediscovered star images from the Golden 30s and 40s with the 
idea that they could reinvest these images with meaning and reclaim for those 
images connotations of women's <power>, <command>, and <strength>. 

These connotations have been associated with the independent stars and in 
particular those who had at least one time in a career crossed the sex barrier to 
dress as a man. Like Marlene Dietrich in BLONDE VENUS and MOROCCO, 
Katherine Hepburn in SYLVIA SCARLETT, and Greta Garbo in QUEEN 
CHRISTINA, Eleanor Powell played the woman masquerading as a man. She was 
often costumed in top hat and tuxedo with tails for her tap dance specials, as seen 
in the LADY BE GOOD "Fascinating Rhythm" finale, where she dominates an 
extravaganza featuring, in addition to a singer and the Berry brothers, eighty male 
dancers, five pianos, and an orchestra f Figure Q] .[ 27 l Feminist film critics have 
claimed this kind of strong female star (coded as masculine to bring out the 
<tough> and <resilient> connotations in her star image) as their lost lesbian 
heritage. [28] Yet, if current critical practice considers lesbian and gay messages in 
film or image as subtext, does this mean that there is a "hidden" meaning encoded 
by gays working in the industry forty years ago? Is this retrospective reading of a 



film or a star icon a wishful misreading or does the sexual ambiguity allow and 
even encourage the lesbian connotations? 

Eco's semiotic theory leads away from any idea that meaning is embalmed in an 
artistic text. His understanding of signification as social allows any textual 
interpretation to shift with social and historical change. The work of art, he says, 
can be "adapted" to meet the expressive needs of those who receive its messages, 
and this adaptation need not ignore or misconstrue the rules governing meaning. 
[29] In semiotic terms, interpretive reading also involves testing codes and 
rejecting them, much as we have done here with the proposal that Marilyn and 
Buttons may be dancing or playing. The rule which the sender used is 
"extrapolated" from the codes the viewer already knows. Also, the viewer might 
either try closely to follow the sender's intended message or to investigate other 
possible messages.[30] This theory of interpretation with its equal emphasis on 
sender and receiver seems to allow so much "play" with the text that it might 
accommodate the interpretive license of impressionistic criticism. For example, 
several contemporary viewers who saw the sequence in LADY BE GOOD told me 
that they suspected woman and dog were mating. To make such a reading would be 
to take interpretive license with the text if, in fact, there were no basis for seeing 
the interaction as a mating ritual. 

KINESIC CODES: DANCING AND MATING 

How do we determine whether a dance is "saying" that a woman is mating with a 
dog? Could the woman and dog's strutting and preening movements be based on a 
primal courtship ritual still retained here in a residual shadow? Common sense 
suggests that human societies have elaborate sex differentiation rituals because 
male and female homo sapiens are so distinctively and visibly biologically different. 
Birdwhistell's work in kinesics, the study of motion and gesture, shows that, 
although a patterned set of movements facilitates the gender identification 
preliminary to and requisite for species reproduction in humans and animals, there 
is an inverse relationship between male and female secondary sex distinctions and 
ritualized gender display. Because humans are not that well-differentiated 
anatomically, this space creates an "opportunity" for the construction of tertiary, or 
learned, sexual behavior. This is how we should consider gender display. [31] 
Costume, cosmetics, gesture, and ritual elaborate upon and magnify masculine- 
feminine difference.[32] Even more important for our purposes, this space makes 
room for invention, which in turn can foster social myth. For instance, as the 
choreography "arranges" a dance which imitates animal gender display, it says in a 
coy and charming way how much humans seem like animals in this regard, and 
how different in all species the male is from the female. 

The film develops the human/animal analogy primarily by the movements which 
emphasize the similarity of the partners. I have identified four patterns in the 
sequence which stress similarity: 

• paralleling, in which the dancers' bodies conform to each other positionally; 

• mimicry, in which the dancers exchange movements and roles, one copying 
the other; 

• the split, in which the two move apart and back together; 

• and, finally, a beckoning and advancing exchange where the partners 
alternately signal each other, "Come here." 



These patterns set up woman and dog as matched partners. I would argue that the 
patterns themselves convey this meaning. 

A fifth pattern, which I will call the manipulation pattern, accentuates the 
differences between the partners. In the conventional male-female duo, this 
pattern becomes visible in the way partners exchange active and passive roles, with 
the male partner, usually the more active of the two, directing the woman's body 
movements. An example here would be Fred Astaire's style, described as an 
initiation and seduction of the female partner."[33] Astaire conveys instruction and 
his control over his partner by turning her at the waist, raising an arm or leg, and 
lifting her body over his head. 

The Marilyn-Buttons act transgressively uses these conventionalized patterns or 
choreographic codes of similarity and difference. Here the patterns intended to 
create a symmetrical effect instead call attention to the partners' asymmetry. The 
manipulation pattern, finally, is impossible to adapt gracefully because of the 
anatomical difference between woman and dog. Here it's "spoofed" in the way 
Marilyn lifts the dog onto the record player and catches him in the air. In parallel 
steps, Marilyn, posterior slightly raised, "conforms" her body position to that of the 
dog, and the dog "walks" on his hind legs [ Figure iol . Mimicry demands less 
precision than paralleling here, and Buttons' tail wagging becomes equated with 
Marilyn's hula. (We know this because Marilyn says, "Oh, so you can do the hula 
too?") Anatomical incongruity is used to transgress choreographic codes. 

If we were to locate the operations which produce humor in the sequence, we might 
also look at the way the various codes are transgressed and rules broken. Eco 
theorizes this kind of code abuse in an aesthetic message. He says it creates 
potential to "bring the code into question" in such a way that we understand the 
"possibilities" of the code in new ways."[34] "Calling a code into question" to bring 
new concepts to light certainly will have an important significance when a message 
has profound social implications to begin with. If not so "significant," this 
whimsical dance affords an example of the same phenomenon. The substitution of 
a dog for a male partner calls our attention to the rules and assumptions we make 
about couples dancing together — that their bodies should empathetically meld 
together and that their climactic clinch prefaces the sex act. Finally, for the 
characters to "dance" acrobatic sideshow tricks, and for the film to athleticize 
dance is to draw attention to the rules of both circus act and tap dance, if only 
fragmentarily and fleetingly. 

As further argument against looking for echoes of innately known (and hence 
uncoded) primary gender display in the strutting and preening of woman and dog, 

I would stress the distance between elemental ritual and satirical mimicry within 
an entertainment form such as cinema. Even if gesture in the entire body of U.S. 
cinema were successfully classified according to movement, we would still have 
recorded only a secondary system, dependant on the primary gestural system. The 
cinema, says Eco, is a highly stylized "artificial kinesics," best thought of as a 
"language speaking another preexisting language." When we consider that we are 
analyzing filmed dance, this becomes yet another generation removed from the 
primary.[35] Dance is a code, like game, play, and mime, "derived" from the 
primary system of communication. And Birdwhistell cautions that these derived 
codes are relatively resistant to systematic analysis of the sort he has undertaken 



with primary gesture.[36] 


While we can't hope to understand primary gestural language by studying 
cinematic theatrical gesture, we can easily see broad patterns of cultural emphasis 
in the secondary system's embellishments and condensations. Theories of social 
construction must analyze the derived and artificial as well as map the linguistic 
features of the primary. Eco recommends borrowing Birdwhistell's scheme, 
developed from systematic research on primary gestural codes. I introduce that 
scheme here as a model of how to see movement as communication. 

The gesture which people consider "innate," like the image which they think 
"resembles" something, presents us with an area seemingly resistant to being 
analyzed as communication and therefore seemingly impossible to reduce to 
culture. [37] As with the iconic sign, we are faced with the question of how to break 
up the object of study, which is in this case the field of filmed action. What shall we 
designate as the units of meaning? How do we isolate them? Of what size are the 
signifying chunks of action which cinema viewers "take in"? Although human 
bodies produce gesture and posture in a continuum rather than in action 
increments, in perceiving gesture, every society slices the movement continuum in 
a different way. 

Birdwhistell has reduced movement to the kine, that fraction which cultural 
"informants" recognize. It might be as small as the degree of eyelid closure.[38] 
Kines in themselves, however, have importance only insofar as they combine 
meaningfully on another level. This level Birdwhistell calls the kinemorph, the 
equivalent to what is meant here by the kinesic sign.[39] Kinesics, then, measures 
action minutely, showing that meaning is communicated through body shift or 
facial twitch. From kinesic research we knowhow every slice of action carries some 
portion of meaning in relation to other bits of action. 

This theory of the segmentation of the action continuum is useful to explain why 
viewers might not see Marilyn's /knee slapping/ or /kicking/ as commands to the 
dog. Dance is read largely as abstract pattern. Here, the viewers combine as 
rhythmic design what the dog might respond to as discrete obedience signals. 
Furthermore, whereas a choreographer would see the basic tap steps (Falling Off a 
Log and Shuffle Off to Buffalo) or the flash steps (Over the Top and Through the 
Trenches), [40] an unschooled viewer would pick up patterns connoting "energy" or 
syntagmatically, "acceleration." 

The choreographic steps could be productively studied as kinemorphs, combinable 
units in a kind of choreographic language understood by dancers. But what about 
the arcs and spheres and multidimensional textural effects that dance movement 
creates? Do viewers read dance movement like they read gesture? In some cases, to 
insist on a distinction between iconic and kinesic signs is not so useful. As Eco 
describes it, icons must always generate kines.[41] In addition, dancing bodies, 
their costume style, and physiological type contribute modifying connotations to 
movement sensations. Richard Dyer, in Entertainment and Utopia, holds that the 
nonrepresentational forms carrying the expressive contents in cinematic musical 
numbers are predominantly iconic. These iconic figures do not combine into 
meaningful units that refer to real world objects. We "recognize" them in another 
way. The best analogy here is to the language of music whose abstract melodic and 
rhythmic forms signify definite sensibilities, which can be translated into variations 



of human emotion. [42] 


Movement patterns, then, systematically communicate feelings, although these 
waves or splashes seem, on first consideration, illusive and erratic, picking us up 
emotionally in a quite unsystematic manner. Critical studies of dance as design 
show that there are abstract shapes recurrent in every dance and that forms in 
themselves have expressive correlations. In this vein, Dyer, in the British Film 
Institute Study Guide on the Musical, draws from choreographer Doris 
Humphrey's dance theory to demonstrate the way in which movement design is 
culturally coded. Every dance, says Humphrey, has alternating symmetrical and 
asymmetrical design, patterned either into a solo dancers body position or into the 
partners' interaction. The similar and different body arrangements in the dance 
analyzed here correspond with this symmetrical and asymmetrical division. They 
bear out Humphrey's theory that every dance will contain both of these patterns in 
alternation. 

Humphrey further identifies a second basic choreographic division, the 
oppositional and successional. He links these patterns with emotional expressions. 
According to Dyer, the oppositional pattern, in which lines are opposed at right 
angles, contrasts with the curved and fluid successional pattern, which conveys a 
more gentle, yielding, and usually romantic sense. Forceful oppoitional lines 
become vehicles for "aggressive energy" and "vitality," according to Humphrey, and 
this kind of energetic happiness the viewer feels as "exuberant joyousness' and 
"exultant hope."[43] 

Such dichotomies also represent some of the broader cultural patterns or emphases 
to which I have referred. For instance, Dyer relates the oppositional and 
successional division to concepts of male and female qualities. He notes that the 
aggressive oppositional forms are danced by males while the yielding successional 
forms are reserved for female dancers. Even more pertinently, Dyer finds a 
happiness/romance dichotomy solidly implanated in the show business tradition 
to which the U.S. musical belongs. [44] If happiness stands as opposed to romance, 
this tells us that the culture conceives of some aspects of "happiness" that are 
distinctly different from those commonly associated with romance, i.e., bliss, 
rapture, serenity, contentment. These other aspects of happiness are associated 
with "aggressive energy" and "vitality." They correlate with the oppositional forms 
in dance, and they refer to, on an ideological level, some particularly North 
American aspirations, which I will discuss in the concluding sections. 

The audience's empathizing with characters and feeling up or down with the 
rhythm of an entertainment film indicate still another kind of cultural expertise 
which moviegoers have without awareness — emotion. Response to film's visual 
and aural rhythms, which we may have experienced as spontaneous actually comes 
as the result of learned analogy, as I have already argued.[45] The connection 
between rhythmic intensity and eroticism, for instance, is culturally inculcated. 

How does this help us to understand the sensation audiences would have watching 
Marilyn tap out rhythms and the dog jump to beats corresponding with a snappy 
orchestral arrangement of the George Gershwin melody? The musical film employs 
a number of different vehicles to represent rhythm. These include cutting, camera 
movement, dance, narrative pace, and music, which is both melodic and rhythmic. 
[46] These vehicles all share in conveying rhythmic pulses, but not always equally. 



Since Marilyn's tap dancing has the strongest rhythmic pulse in this scene, I have 
concentrated on it here. 


Movements also involve kinetic release, which choreographers measure as the 
amount of energy compressed in the dynamics of dance. Dyer refers to Margaret 
D'Houbler's work on dynamics. She classifies dance according to four binds of 
energy release: swinging, sustained, collapsing, and percussive. [47] Because of its 
bursting and leaping, and in the case of flash, springing movements, tap dance 
offers predominantly a percussive release, but the percussive drill-like tapping can 
be punctuated with more languid shuffles. The loose body and "wound-up" feet of 
the tap dancer, then, have their own peculiar energy release and this kinetic quality 
is another dance component which audiences relate to familiar emotions. 

"FEELING LIKE A MILLION" 

LADY BE GOOD is not an adaptation of the Broadway musical, the source of the 
two Ira and George Gershwin songs the film features. The film uses an original 
story by Jack McGowan, previously entitled "Feeling Like a Million."[48] This title 
would have worked as well on almost any Freed Unit musical of the 40s and 50s, 
usually in that tradition of optimistic self-confidence which Michael Wood has 
described as offering audiences less a feeling of 'how to succeed" than "how it feels 
to be succeeding."[49] LADY BE GOOD conveys the very U.S. sense of "feeling like 
a million dollars" in two specific ways. First, the narrative concerning the Donegan 
and Crane team makes connections by loose analogy between "a million dollars" 
and other cultural units such as "hit tune." "Feeling like a million" is like "writing a 
tune that becomes a popular hit," or "breaking record and sheet music sales," and 
also like "falling in love and marrying." Second, the film conveys the sensation of 
"feeling like a million" through music and dance. 

The Marilyn-Buttons routine contributes "spontaneity" and "exhilaration" to the 
overall sense of "feeling like a million." As signifiers, both the dance design and its 
dynamics are culturally linked to an extremely energetic but self-assured sort of 
happiness, which U.S. audiences might associate with "being on top" {mastery} 
while also "feeling at ease with oneself." I would suggest that executing something 
very difficult with such ease that it looks like child's play is especially a U.S. ideal; 
tap dancing summarizes this near impossibility. We can add to this the extreme joy 
felt in doing those things that "take one away" (from the ordinary), which Powell 
once expressed in her declaration: "I would rather dance than eat!"[50] 

CONCLUSION: RHYTHM AND SUCCESS 

Why a woman can dance with a dog in this film has to do with both the spirit of 
"feeling like a million" and the conditions the musical has established within which 
extraordinary things can and do happen. Recall that the narrative concerns the way 
in which a song becomes a national craze. The film offers one explanation for this, 
and it is not that the tune has been promoted excessively or "plugged to the hilt" in 
the publicist's jargon. The explanation offered is that the song is irresistible. It just 
"catches on" by itself. Window washers and "shoe shines" can't help whistling, 
humming and dancing a few steps to it. It takes people over. They can't help doing 
things they might not ordinarily do. Taking this a step further, the finale — which 
was added to feature the second Gershwin song around which LADY BE GOOD 
was conceived — offers a seemingly broader explanation for why we can't help 



doing things: "Fascinating Rhythm." In the words of the song, 

"Fascinating Rhythm is a pickin' on me ... it's got me on the go ..." 

Of course, the song "Fascinating Rhythm" does not offer any logical explanation as 
to why people are "carried away." Instead it is a celebrated bromide that ties up the 
loose ends of the film. 

Without going into a detailed analysis of the Busby Berkeley finale, I will just note 
how it integrates some of the elements introduced in the film. First, there is a 
resolution of the popular and the classical, represented by the elegant black grand 
piano on which the curtain rises [Figure 11] . This gives way to the "pop" white 
pianos and Powell's tap dancing. Second, the finale traces rhythm to its African 
origins; here Black cultural forms assume a popular, colonized disguise. As 
signified by dark projections, Black rhythms connote a racist "spooky" effect, rather 
than rhythmic eroticism. The projections are actually shadows cast against the 
back stage wall by orchestra members representing the instrumental sounds which 
carry "that rhythm." These shadows "answer" the images of the Berry brothers, 
whose silhouettes loom large on the stage curtains. In turn, these Black tap 
connotations are passed along to Powell, whose tapping feet are seen over the top 
of the sheet music for "Fascinating Rhythm," a visual refrain of the popular music 
sales and irresistible rhythm elements f Figure 12] . 

The finale cuts to the courtroom scene with Dixie explaining to the judge why she 
wants a divorce; this reveals that the entire film has been in flashback. In the 
courtroom present, the story of Dixie and Eddie's collaboration and the immense 
popularity of their efforts then stands as evidence to the judge. He refuses Dixie the 
divorce and proclaims they should remain married. Because the film makes an 
analogy between the hit tune's unification of popular and classical and Dixie and 
Eddie's marriage, each "match" provides evidence for the validity of the other. [54] 
The love between man and woman is proof of the success of the song and the 
success of the song "Lady Be Good" proves the rightness of their marriage. 

For Marxists, one of the lures of semiotic studies has been the hope of 
understanding the way ideology is built at the level of daily life, from the bedrock of 
social knowledge up. Eco's theory promises a systematic approach to "... everything 
which can be used in order to lie." This is to say that Eco looks at how this bedrock 
of social wisdom is laid. [52] Some of this potential for seeing how the ideological is 
structured into culture comes from Eco's theory of code-switching. Here he shows 
how signs accumulate new equivalences and these come to have the status of 
"truth. "[53] 

My study has looked at how a musical film has made rhythm interchangeable with 
success. Certainly the rhythm = success equation has not been proposed for the 
first time in this film; it "rings true" from our cultural experience. The idea that 
"feeling like a million dollars" describes the best state of things gets a "boost" from 
popular wisdom about money, success, and the inexplicable drive leading to 
accomplishment. Strangely, "rhythm" in this film's finale is both active and 
fixating, an impetus for achievement ("You got me on the go ...") and a mesmeric 
fascination ("You can get it from the slap of the big strong bass/Or the moan of the 
saxophone"). Characteristic of ideology, such "truths" restated in film are limited 
and contradictory. Surely they cannot account for very much if we try to use them 




to make sense of the world. 


The notion of cultural coding as it has evolved in mass culture studies still provides 
only an imprecise critical tool. Because we need to establish general operational 
communicational rules applying to such various systems, we may sometimes force 
similarities between systems. [54] Some systems — for example, rituals such as play 
— are so very loosely coded that to consider them linguistically, we must stretch a 
comparison with verbal language, which is so strictly coded. Another critic has 
complained that the titles assigned the various systems seem arbitrary.[55] For 
example, Eco himself has this problem in his references to codes of perception and 
codes of recognition. Further, because the difference between an iconic sign and an 
iconic seme is relative, an important distinction is left as an open-ended choice 
when it comes to applying the principle to a specific example. Finally, the relation 
between the iconic and the kinesic has not, in my opinion, been adequately 
theorized, especially as this pertains to images of the human body represented in 
cinema, an art ruled by both iconic and kinesic codes. The notion of code is most 
useful as an orientation. It forces us to see how existing knowledge is used to build 
new semantic systems (or languages) which construct "realities" parallel to a real 
world, and how in this adjacent "reality" we can "say" anything, even that dogs do 
"dance." 
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The rapid montage sequence depicting and condensing a process of increasing 
success appears repeatedly in classical Hollywood films. As a recurrent element, it 
emerges frequently in biography pictures as a transitional device between early 
years of strife, hardship and preparation, and later years of a fully blossomed 
achievement. In such sequences we often see the meteoric rise of the athlete, 
gangster or entertainer moving from apprenticeship to national prominence, from 
family to the big time. Success montages often appear as elliptical condensations of 
group projects too. Thus the backstage musical commonly uses one type of success 
montage in depicting a condensed version of the opening night show and the 
audience's enthusiastic response. 

Because it is such a widely used element of cinema, we were interested in closely 
examining a particular example — the composition of and rise to the top of the hit 
parade of the title song in the MGM musical LADY BE GOOD (Norman Z. McLeod, 
1941). This sequence offers considerable development, and its length of about five 
and one-half minutes makes it one of the longest and most substantial success 
montages that we've seen. 

We began studying the sequence on a horizontal editing table, which allowed us to 
observe the exact construction of the sequence. Some people might raise questions 
about this method of analysis, pointing out that by being able to examine the 
sequence frame by frame we have analyzed it in a totally different way than how it 
is actually perceived by audiences. True enough. We acknowledge the difference 
between an analytical reading and an experiential one. But we also want to argue 
that we are able to describe the film in a way that opens up a more accurate 
understanding of how the film presents material which is perceived and 
understood almost instantaneously. In addition, we are able to consider how the 
sequence was put together, and how the makers of LADY BE GOOD tried to 
present the intellectual idea of "success" and the abstract concept of mass culture 
popularity in the concrete form of a rapid succession of images and sounds. We 
want to present here some results of our more detailed analysis. We do not claim to 
be exhaustive, but we do feel we have observed the most significant elements of the 
sequence in terms of what is conveyed and how it is presented. 




The sequence can be loosely described in six parts, each of which shows one stage 
in the progress of song and songwriters: from creation to mass reproduction 
(printing), sheet music sales, song plugging, record sales, mass popularity, and 
triumphant success. A complete formal breakdown of the montage revealing all 
sound and image relations would be very long because of the density of the 
passage. Here we are presenting the results of our more detailed analysis in a 
digested format. We have segmented the sequence by major actions that convey a 
single concept or a related cluster of concepts. 

To set the scene: Composer Eddie Crane (Robert Young) and lyricist Dixie 
Donegan (Ann Sothern) have gradually become a successful popular songwriting 
team and also a married couple. They split up professionally and personally, but 
neither is successful or happy without the partnership. At the point the success 
sequence appears, about two-thirds of the way into the film, Eddie tries to make up 
with Dixie. He tries out a new tune on her and she begins to supply lyrics. Thus the 
song "Lady Be Good" is born. (We will not deal here with the "artistic creation" 
sequences in LADY BE GOOD. Suffice it to say this is the third time in the film 
Dixie and Eddie "spontaneously" compose together.) 

We are starting the success sequence with Eddie's playing of the completed song. 
Throughout the next five minutes and 21 seconds the song continues, changing in 
arrangement, tempo, orchestration and vocals. It ends with Eddie and Dixie at a 
banquet in their honor given by other songwriters and music publishers. In 
addition to showing their success via "Lady Be Good," the sequence reestablishes 
their working relationship and brings their personal lives together. 

CONNOTATION -TIME SEGMENT (min./sec.)-IMAGE CONTENT 

PART ONE: FROM CREATION TO MASS REPRODUCTION 

Connotations of working (artist and technician). 

• 1: 0.00 Eddie starts playing the completed song; he hesitates at 
"misunderstood." They look at each other. Their separation has been a 
"misunderstanding." The glance unites them professionally and personally. 
(see image] 

• 2: 0.22 In their publisher's office with Max (publisher) and Red (song 
plugger). Everyone beams. Max reaches for his cigar several times but is 
taken up with the music and stops the gesture. The song overwhelms 
automatic behavior; enchantment, (see image] 

• 3: 0.38 Shifting glances; all look at Max who says, "We've got a hit on our 
hands." Handshakes. People in the music business "know" the commercial 
future of a song on hearing it. Once created the hit is recognized for what it is, 
not made into a hit. 

• 4: 0.46 Max: "Get me an arranger." Music: violins connote speed, 
acceleration. A symbolic moment; next we see a door with the word 
"arranger" on it. The montage builds on generalization not specificity. 

• 5: 0.49 Door: "Arranger." Iris out: hands on piano. 

• 6: 0.54 Eddie and older man; smoking, shirtsleeves, trying major chord then 
minor chord then major chord, (see image] 


Connotations of work. 





7: l.oo CU of handwritten song and hands; erasures, changes. 




Mass production; technical work. 

• 8:1.07 Superimposition from 1.03 to 1.11; printing press, (stock footage) 
pulling a proof copy, correcting a proof copy by hand, a large press. 

The sequence moves from creation to mass reproduction. Sheet music is the initial 
and basic form a hit takes. 

• 9 1.12 Superimposition: printing press and "Lady Be Good" sheet music 
stacking up (pixillation). 

PART TWO: SHEET MUSIC SALES 

In many ways the next segment conveys spontaneity as the sheet music increases 
in sales. The segment details sheet music sales, building in a pattern of threes (two 
could be coincidence; three establishes a pattern). We see a piano playing "Lady Be 
Good" in a retail store, then "sales," and then a display case and money. 

Declared a hit before public acceptance (self-fulfilling prophecy). 

• 10:1.15 CU sheet music cover and "New Hit" sign. 

Connotations of eagerness. 

• 11:1.19 Retail store. Matronly pianist playing stride piano style. Background: 
young people buying sheet music. 

A number of changes take place when we see other retail stores: the pianist 
becomes more fashionable, the buyers older and more numerous (younger people 
are tastemakers, trendsetters), more sales people appear. 

"Serious” music instruments are the background for sheet music passing from 
retail clerk to consumers. 

• 12:1.22 Display case with violin, horn, flute. Sheet music 
passed across counter, waiting hands. No money is exchanged. 

The fact of increased sales is shown; why and how this happened is not shown. 

• 13:1.25 Another store with a "Lady Be Good" wall display in the back, pianist, 
more people, more women customers, two women selling. 

• 14:1.31 Sheet music on display case without explanation disappears off the 
case. Superimposition of coins falling downward in the frame. 

• 15:1.32 Sheet music all disappears. Coins fall in superimposition and pile up 
in the same plane as the top of the display case, ( see image) 

The process of exchange, the circulation of commodities, is shown by the 
juxtaposition of two things: sheet music disappears and coins begin piling up. 
Although actual exchange of goods and money is not shown, retail trade is not 
accurately depicted, some kind of a relation is established. Sheet music goes to 



"thepublic" (not really customers or consumers in the economic sense), and 
money arrives and increases. 

Increase in numbers implies success. The success of the song links Eddie and Dixie 
in love and as public figures, celebrities. 

• 16:1.35 Third store. Two pianists, customers crowding the counter, in the 
background a display with Eddie and Dixie's picture in a heart and the words 
"Big Hit." 

• 17:1.38 Repetition of segment 14. Sheet music vanishes while money 
descends. 

• 18:1.43 Optical multiplication of hands playing piano; tempo of music 
increases. 

The sheet music echoes the coins falling earlier, to some extent equating the two. 

• 19:1.50 Exterior, store display window with crowd looking in. "Sensational 
Hit." Pages of sheet music fall downward in the frame in superimposition. At 
first we thought paper money was falling in superimposition, but it was sheet 
music, fsee image! 

Sheet music sales appear to be a spontaneous activity — self generated and self 
propelled. Any rationality, order, decision making, planning, etc. in business is 
erased. The concept of "retail sales" disappears too. Instead, merchandise 
vanishes and money appears. 

• 20:1.54 Repetition of display case and disappearing sheet music with 
superimposition of a curtain of sheet music covers which rises. The segment 
depicting sheet music sales ends by continuing the "magical disappearance of 
sheet music. 

PART THREE: SONG PLUGGING 

The job often had associations of crassness, aggressive selling, and sometimes 
"deals, "favors, payola, etc. 

• The next segment uses a pattern of three to show song plugging. The job of 
the song plugger was to persuade performers to use new songs. Such 
performance stimulated sheet music sales. At the time, the song plugger was 
important in producing an initial momentum for the "hit." 

Aggressive selling vs. indifference or disinterest. 

• 21:1.55 Red (Red Skelton) the song plugger in the offices of a distinguished 
older man makes extreme gestures of playing a violin while making nasal 
"violin" sound. 

"LBG" reaches the audience for Boston Pops type performance. 

• 22: 2.01 Man is shown as a conductor of an orchestra playing "Lady Be 
Good." 

A simple transition device that reinforces the idea of performance affecting sheet 



music sales. 


• 23: 2.07 Curtain of sheet music moves up; copies of LBG sheet music fall 
down through the frame. 

Commonplace racist stereotyping: the musicians seem unimpressed. 

• 24: 2.09 Red in a Chinese restaurant or club sings the song to some men in a 
mixture of pidgin English and "mispronounced" sing-song rhythm (with 
exaggerated gestures). 

A gag, but is the joke on them or on Red? (and us?) 

• 25 2.14 Same men in costume and with instruments. Singer sings in a foreign 
language — no apparent relation to the English version in music or vocals. 
fsee image] 

Sales are connoted. 

• 26 2.20 Repeat of the sheet music curtain motif. 

The strong implication that the particularly open mercenary activity of song 
plugging has no effect. A hit is not really sold, it is recognized. 

• 27: 2.24 Red doing a pigeon-toed dance for the Berry Brothers (a stage dance 
trio who appeared earlier in the film) We are backstage with the Berry 
Brothers on and around large trunks and a Venus de Milo ( connotation — 
odd prop?) As with the others Red songplugs, they seem disinterested. But in 
each case the song is used in performance. 

• 28: 2.33 Red falls ( ineptness ). 

• 29: 2.33 Berry Brother falls (skilled dance split). 

The headline is inordinately large, which makes it easy to read, but which also 
grants the song a great importance. The song is now known by one word — Lady 
— which is the mark of success and fame (e.g., Ike, Prince, Barbra, Ali, etc.) 

• 30: 2.41 Transition. Sheet music covers superimposed with Variety. 

• 31: 2.42 Variety headline: "Lady" Promising, (see image] 

PART FOUR: RECORD SALES 

The scene is devised to connote "recording," not to actually describe the act. 

• 32: 2.46 Superimposition. Sheet music curtain rises. Recording studio 
engineer twists knobs. 

• 33: Recording studio, musicians. 

• 34: Crooner friend of Dixie and Eddie — Buddy — making a record version of 
"LBG." Again, a very abstract and unrealistic scene — Buddy in a tux, one 
mike, musicians seen do not match instruments heard on soundtrack, etc. 

Technical work; association with RCA Victor dog trademark; wishing for good 
luck. 




35 : 3-07 Eddie and Dixie watch the master record being cut with their fox 
terrier, Buttons. Dixie blows a kiss to the machine. 

• 36: 3.16 Buttons and machine. 

• 37: 3.20 Superimposition. CU of record being cut and completed records 
spinning upward. A rather dense set of superimpositions follows showing 
records being cut, records stacking up, records rolling, [see image] 

Increase, multiplication, acceleration are used here, as earlier, to suggest 
quantitative success. 

• 38: 3.27 Variety "Best Song Sellers" list appears; LBG is No. 15. 

• 39 : 3-30 New headline appears as record machine disappears. 

• 40: 3.32 Superimposition continues: "'Lady' Sweeps Nation"; map of USA; 
large ocean waves. The montage becomes extremely literal (wave/ sweeps, 
map/nation). 

• 41: 3.36 Superimposition, stacks of records grow upward. 

Another pattern of three commences as record and performance are combined in 
three geographic areas. 

• 42: 3.41 Camera moves in on California while superimposed records pass by. 

• 43: 3.43 Lifeguard sings LBG to young women in swim suits. Another gag. 
Camera cranes up and back to reveal them under a beach umbrella in heavy 
rain. 

• 44: 3.52 Superimposition. California beach; map of USA; ocean waves. 

• 45 : 3-55 Superimposition. Alabama on map; records pass through frame. 

• 46: 3.56 Interior of Black club. Musicians, woman dancing in foreground. 47: 

• 4.01 Map and moving records. New York. 

Success in public recognition (in this case in cafe society). The success of LBG has 
brought them together in public places and in the public eye. Material success 
produces personal recognition. 

• 48: 4.03 Iris out. Bandleader in night club cues spotlight to travel. 

• 49: 4.04 As LBG is played, Dixie and Eddie are discovered by the spot at a 
table; the room applauds them. 

Validation by the authoritative newspaper on entertainment. 

• 50: 4.14 Variety: "Lady Makes Good." 

• 51: 4.15 LBG is now 11 in Variety chart. 

PART FIVE: MASS POPULARITY 

Another pattern of three commences as LBG climbs the chart: ordinary people 
begin singing the song in everyday situations and change the words, making it 
their own. Mass culture becomes validated as folk culture. 

• 52: 4.16 Window washer sings LBG to a delighted Dixie. He is Italian (accent, 
cap, bandana, broad gestures) and changes the song lyrics to "bambina." (see 
image! At 4.20, LBG goes to 10, 9, on chart. 

• 53 : 4*24 Rag popping Black shoeshiner sings LBG substituting "hot potato" 
for "sweet and lovely." 




• 54 : 4 -27 Camera tilts up to Eddie having his shoes shined and smiling. At 
4.28, LBG moves up 8, 7, 6, 5. 

• 55 : 4- 2 8 Manicurist sings LBG changing words to "dark and handsome." 

• 56: 4-31 Camera movement reveals Dixie having her nails done. LBG goes to 
the top of the chart. 

This sequence implies that a successful song goes all the way to the top when 
ordinary people take it up and make it their own. The hitparade is a measure of 
popular opinion, consciousness, activity. Interestingly enough, the previous 
indicators of commercial exchange are missing now. Although the chart indicates 
record sales, by being parallel cut with plain folks singing the song, it seems that 
it is more of a popularity poll. As people sing the song (not as they buy the 
records) it becomes number one. 

PART SIX: PEER RECOGNITION AND TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS 
After the two have achieved great success, peers give recognition. 

• 57 : 4-38 Variety announces Banquet for Eddie and Dixie. 

First depiction of the radio in the sequence. 

• 58: 4.41 Iris out. In a cab dressed up for the banquet, Eddie and Dixie seem 
extremely happy. 

• 59: 4.46 Eddie turns on the vehicle's radio. 

• 60: 4.47 He mimes the Lucky Strike tobacco auctioneer calling on the Hit 
Parade Program. 

• 61: 4.49 Their song is again number one, for the 10th week. 

• 62: 4.56 They feign boredom with success. 

Radio seems to be the last medium for songs to catch up with the popularity of 
LBG: it responds to the groundswell of public activity (rather than itself shaping 
taste and purchases). 

In this segment the highest success combines (1) maximum quantitative success 
(record sales per week) with (2) public recognition by one's peers (the banquet). 

• 63: 5.07 Eddie and Dixie exit from the cab. A brass band is playing LBG, flash 
bulbs go off (the press, news), many bystanders are held back by police 
(glamour, celebrity, etc.) The camera tilts up to a sign on the Hotel Whitney- 
Paige (WASP ethnicity) announcing a Testimonial Dinner. 

• 64: 5.21 Dissolve through sign to Banquet with Max presiding. Song LBG 
down, applause of people at the banquet up. (see image) 


After seeing the sequence, if we ask the question, "How does a song become a hit?" 
we find that it all seems to happen spontaneously. When created, a song either is a 
hit or it is not. After that, all that's needed is the exposure so that everyone (the 
publisher, the performers, the record companies, the public, radio) can share in 
that recognition of the hit's essence. This is, of course, a distortion of how the 
music industry actually operated in 1941. In fact it is so much of a distortion as to 



be completely fantastic and imaginary. We can see how the very simplified form of 
the Hollywood montage with its continual use of stereotypes, of univocal 
conventions, of simplified symbolism, meshes very well with producing a vastly 
simplified and simplistic understanding of the processes of mass culture. 

We know that many techniques and examples of montage were brought to 
Hollywood in the Thirties by Slavko Vorkapich who had studied with Eisenstein 
and other Soviet filmmakers. Vorkapich worked on a number of montage 
sequences and gained such fame for them in Hollywood that "Vorkapich" became a 
slang term in the industry for any montage sequence. Unfortunately, we've been 
unable to find out very much about how such sequences were handled in 
Hollywood. Some studios had separate units just for such sequences, and young 
directors often started there, as did Don Siegel, for example. But there seems to be 
no article that discusses what specific methods were developed for the Hollywood 
montage and what the people making them thought about montage and how they 
compared their work with that of the Soviet filmmakers. 

Other questions also come up. For example, how does rapid montage work? How 
do audiences understand it? How much information and what kind of visual and 
sound information can be conveyed? The answers to such questions may well come 
from work in perception and cognition and from studying the work of avant-garde 
filmmakers who have worked extensively with rapid montage. Short of launching 
such a full-scale investigation, it seems fair to say that in LADY BE GOOD we have 
a very watered-down version of montage, if we take Eisenstein as our standard 
reference point. In the hands of Arthur Freed's MGM musical unit, intellectual 
montage became what we would call "lobotomizd montage." 
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"A commodity appears, at first sight, a very trivial thing, and easily 
understood. Its analysis shows that it is, in reality, a very queer thing, 
abounding in metaphysical subtleties and theological niceties." 

— Marx, Capital 

The success sequence in LADY BE GOOD shows the song "Lady Be Good" from its 
creation to its becoming the nation's top song hit. At first glance, the process 
appears quite simple and straightforward. A song is produced in artistic 
collaboration, published as sheet music and performed live by various talents. As 
popularity grows, records are made which stimulate further performances. Finally, 
radio follows popular opinion and validates the song as number one on the Hit 
Parade. The process presented is extremely ideological: In a general sense 
operating within the arena of bourgeois ideology, and in a specific sense promoting 
one particular set of explanations of capitalist mass culture activity. I want to 
develop a Marxist analysis of this phenomenon by examining three areas: the 
situation of the music industry in 1941, the nature and function of the hit parade, 
and the concept of success. 

Since LADY BE GOOD is set partially within the music industry in 1941 
(figuratively in the film's narrative and literally in that both the film and music 
businesses often overlap within the culture industry), let's consider the historical 
situation of popular music at the time. An investigation reveals that the actual 
conditions of music production were different from what the film shows. In the late 
30s, the older pattern of Tin Pan Alley songwriting and publication, which focused 
on sheet music sales and live performance and embodied here in Dixie and Eddie, 
was forced to change in response to the growth of newer capitalist media such as 
records and broadcast radio. With the advent of sound film, another factor was 
introduced that changed the situation further. 

"Hit hard, first by records then by radio, Tin Pan Alley was tottering. 
Hollywood now stepped in and took over many publishers. Warner had 
the cream. Their Music Publisher's Holding Corporation held the 
copyrights to most of the songs of Victor Herbert, Jerome Kern, Cole 
Porter, Noel Coward, George Gershwin, Sigmund Romberg, and 




Rodgers and Hart. As a result Warner Bros, controlled a majority of 
ASCAP's governing board. Together with the publishing companies of 
the other major studios Hollywood owned the bulk of America's — the 
world's — popular music. Thus, when radio defied ASCAP In 1939, it 
was really defying Hollywood, "(l] (open notes in new window! 

In 1939 the National Association of Broadcasters (NAB) formed Broadcast Music 
Incorporated (BMI) to challenge ASCAP, which was essentially a monopoly guild of 
songwriters and publishers. The showdown came when ASCAP announced its 1941 
rates for radio broadcast — up 100%. Radio refused to pay the increase, and for ten 
months no ASCAP songs were played on US radio. Instead the broadcast industry 
used out-of-copyright works such as Stephen Foster and the newer (and formerly 
regional) talents of Black and country and western songwriters, now enrolled in 
BMI. After about ten months ASCAP settled with radio, on radio's terms. 

With this brief sketch as background, some facts about LADY BE GOOD become 
quite interesting. The film's producer, Arthur Freed, was a top ASCAP money 
maker at the time. He came west from New York with the introduction of sound, 
wrote numerous songs for MGM musicals in the Thirties, and had considerable 
revenue from the subsequent sheet music sales and performance licensing of his 
movie hits. An ASCAP activist, he was honored with a banquet by the organization 
in the late 30s and participated in ASCAP concerts in 1940, which were intended to 
build public sentiment for ASCAP in the upcoming battle with the NAB and BMI. 

At about the same time, Freed bought LADY, BE GOOD from Warner's for 
$61,500. (It had been a 1924 Gershwin Broadway musical with Fred and Adele 
Astaire. Freed kept the title, the title song, and "Fascinatin' Rhythm," and 
discarded the original book.) Production began February 24,1941, and Norman 
McLeod brought the film in on time April 13, though Busby Berkeley's dance 
sequences were not completed until early May. The film was released September 
12. In other words, the film was shot and released during radio's fight with ASCAP 
and (indirectly) Hollywood. 

What are we to make of this information? I believe that if we have it in mind when 
looking at the success sequence we can see that the film chooses a very particular 
side, the ASCAP side, in a fight between different groups of capitalists. In large 
part, the sequence is organized as and functions as fairly direct propaganda. At the 
same time, I must admit that I'm a little uneasy about having discovered this clear 
connection between a specific economic struggle within capitalism and a sequence 
in a Hollywood entertainment film. Isn't this getting close to the kind of Vulgar 
Marxist interpretation that all Marxist critics are supposed to scorn, ridicule, and 
denounce whenever possible? 

But we must remember that however much we might want to avoid conspiracy 
theories of ideology in mass culture, in point of fact, there are times when 
capitalists use the mass media to directly promote their immediate interests. 
Hollywood's contemporaneous take on World War II provides one example. To 
stress the relative autonomy of the cultural superstructure still leaves the analyst 
with responsibility for considering the actual relations. 

By considering a different aspect of the success sequence, I may be able to make my 
analysis more sophisticated. Specifically, the sequence's use of Variety's best 
selling songs and the Hit Parade radio program is interesting in light of work done 



on the Top Ten by Jean-Paul Sartre in his Critique of Dialectical Reason. Sartre's 
interest in examining the Top Ten song hits in the book is part of his analysis of 
ideology and social organization in contemporary capitalist society. He develops a 
special vocabulary and set of philosophic concepts; I will somewhat simplify his 
argument. 

Sartre begins by explaining that the Hit Parade program in the postwar period had 
the effect of increasing sales 30% to 50%. A song that made the top ten greatly 
boosted its sales after being heard on the Saturday night program. In effect, this 
phenomenon perpetuates the previous week's selections and defines future action 
for the consumer. If you buy a top ten record after hearing the Hit Parade, it is 
because it has been singled out by an Other. Of course in terms of individual 
purchasers, people do like what they buy. But to actually prefer the record bought, 
one would first have to have heard all the other new records. 

What we have then is the action of a small group (previous buyers of the record, 
last week's consumers) extended in time and distance and influencing the present. 
The propagation of the top selling record list allows individuals to become aware of 
what they have done as individuals in terms of economic exchange, and also it 
allows them to become aware of their existence within a pattern of exchange in 
general. A certain abstraction takes place. The name of the song is connected with 
its individual quality and this in turn connected with the performers. Thus one 
hears and buy the "new Stones" or the "new Madonna." Figures for previous sales 
are transformed into value rankings — quantity becomes quality. A hierarchy of 
values builds, based on quantitative relations between sales figures, and objective 
(mathematical) ranking becomes a unified system of values. Everyone then sees the 
system of values as the expression of collective choice. 

This is, Sartre points out, a fine example of alienation appearing as freedom. By 
purchasing the Top Ten you do not end up with your own preferred music, with a 
collection that is based on personal aesthetic judgment, but rather you end up with 
the record collection of no one, the records of the Other. (An experience I'm sure 
we've all had when we eagerly bought a hot new record and later found we never 
played it after an initial listening trial.) 

We see this process at work in the success sequence, or perhaps I should say we 
can see this process if we choose to understand the sequence in terms external to 
the sequence itself. Most obviously this reading is reinforced if we connect the rise 
of the song "Lady Be Good" with the success of Eddie and Dixie. The thinly- 
disguised ASCAP banquet that concludes the sequence provides the honor, 
recognition and acclaim that seems to belong "naturally" with the song's becoming 
number one in the country. Indeed, in the banquet scene Max says that the 
immense popular success (i.e., sales) demands that ASCAP honor its creators. 
Commercial success breeds personal success — a basic element of bourgeois 
ideology. Thus the film presents, re-presents, the dominant ideology on the level of 
dramatic narrative, on the level of montage technique, and on the level of explicit 
character speech. 

If we look at success as a general concept developed, elaborated, and made 
concrete in the success sequence, we find that it can be readily understood. Success 
joins two things: money and public acclaim. This much is very clear in the 
sequence. But what is not made clear is how this success can be achieved; the 



mechanism of success remains a mystery in the film. The film does not show how 
the system of hit songs operates; it does not produce accurate knowledge about the 
mass culture industry. But asking for that kind of information and analysis means 
asking for a radical film, for a Marxist film. One of the most obvious conclusions 
that can be drawn from the success sequence, and from the film as a whole, is that 
success is not the result of the rationality, planning, understanding and calculated 
action usually associated with commercial enterprise. Rather, success is always 
linked to spontaneity, to accident, to luck. It just happens and no one knows why. 
Some songs are hits and others aren't. In short, the pop music system operates 
spontaneously, magically, and mysteriously. In this way too, the film is ideological, 
conforming to an imaginary concept of capitalism. 

LADY BE GOOD rests within the hegemony of bourgeois ideology in many ways. 
But to get beyond an ideological understanding of success, of the hit parade, or of 
LADY BE GOOD as an example of mass culture, we must go beyond the film itself. 
We must understand it existing within history, within society, and within ideology. 
As Marx argued, a commodity is a mysterious thing. A mass culture commodity, a 
specific film, can seem especially so, but it is possible to solve the mystery. 

Notes 

l. Ian Whitcomb, After the Ball: Pop Music from Rag to Rock (Baltimore: Penguin, 
1972), p. 119. 
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This essay reflects Freude Bartlett's views of distribution after she had ceased to 
distribute 16mm independent films through her own company, Serious Business 
Company. It is the text of a paper read at the 5th International Festival of New 
Latin American Films, on December 15, 1983, in Havana, Cuba. 

There are two worlds of filmmaking in the U.S. The first world is Hollywood, a 
billion dollar a year industry, which runs on high budgets for production, high 
budgets for promotion, and high budgets for distribution. It is an extremely 
chaotic, high risk business, because what kind of film gets made is determined by 
trying to second-guess fluctuations in public taste while adhering to rigid formulae. 

In the midst of this chaos, where enormous financial investments create a 
permanent emotional state of emergency, there is standardized rigidity in the area 
of distribution. Hollywood films follow an essentially inflexible pattern of release. 
The order of preference in release times is summer, Christmas and Easter. Films 
are invariably opened in certain theatres in either Hollywood or New York to 
ensure the attention of an influential press. Variations on this pattern are subject to 
their own rigid set of rules. Hollywood is an almost impossible world for the 
independent filmmaker to break into. Independent filmmaking, the main focus of 
this presentation, forms the second world of filmmaking in the U.S. This world is 
independent of Hollywood's artistic and political control. It is also free from the 
major studios' supplies of money, technology, press contacts and theatrical outlets. 

It is important to understand two aspects of the cultural and political climate that 
inhibit the development of audiences for independent filmmaking. First is the 
struggle of independents for funding, which has become increasingly scarce in the 
last few years. Second, there's a difficulty in distribution of developing a mass 
audience for independent product. These two factors relate to one another — not 
the least reason being that the mass audience is kept asleep by overexposure to 
Hollywood studio product, which is kept in the public eye with the help of 
multimillion dollar promotion campaigns. 

To put the two worlds in financial perspective: Hollywood movies have grossed for 
the last five years, plus or minus 10%, a billion dollars a year. The entire world of 
independent, non-theatrical films has gross annual receipts equal to 2/3 of what a 
single department store in New York City makes. To put progressive filmmaking 
into this picture, it is necessary to realize that 95% of all non-theatrical distribution 




is the distribution of Hollywood films, reduced from 35mm to 16mm, to libraries 
and colleges. Educational or instructional film distribution makes up the other 5%. 
Within this 5%, progressive filmmaking represents — in terms of money and in 
terms of audience — 1/10 of 1% of the total picture. It should be noted that all non¬ 
theatrical distribution is currently in trouble as a result of government funding 
policies and because of the international advent of new technologies. More about 
that later. 

In theatrical filmmaking, distribution is controlled by the big studios. It is not 
unusual for a film to be released by having 50 to 500 prints spread across the 
country, opening in theatres simultaneously. There is no equivalent form of release 
for independent product. The incentive to see, and consequently the pattern of 
distribution for independent film rises from the local level. Though almost all 
independent distribution companies make their films available throughout the 
country, films are seen and promoted in local communities in primarily 
institutional settings: public libraries, schools and universities. Outside the 
educational field, independent films are seen primarily in large urban centers and 
university towns. In the urban centers, films are used by churches, synagogues, 
museums, media art centers, film societies and labor unions, among other 
community groups. 

A few select films are shown on public television. There are three major types of 
television in the U.S.: 1) commercial network television, which is privately owned 
and supported by advertising; 2) public television, which is supported by federal 
funding, individual local subscribers, and, increasingly, by grants from large 
corporations; and 3) cable and pay television, which is received only by individual 
local subscribers. Though cable and pay television were originally hailed as an 
opening for independents, that opening proved short-lived as more and more cable 
programmers emulate network television. Public television has seen its funding 
steadily cut back, year after year, beginning under Nixon and escalating under 
Reagan. What money they now have is committed to public television's own 
productions rather than to independents. 

Very few independent feature films have had national theatrical release. The few 
exceptions are rarely able to make back the cost of their production. Between non¬ 
theatrical bookings and national release, some works have gained exposure 
through about one hundred repertory theatres around the country. These theatres 
specialize in showing a variety of different kinds of films. Unfortunately, these 
repertory showings usually last no more than a few days — not nearly enough time 
for a film to develop an audience. 

For the most part, independent films do not have access to the mass media and 
probably never will. Some of the films produced are able to command the attention 
of people who write and talk about films. But even in these cases, it is a small 
fraction of the overall attention paid to Hollywood features and foreign features. A 
distribution apparatus does not exist to make independent filmmaking a major 
force in the U.S. This is, again, a function of economics and, in turn, the difficulty 
of audience development. 

Distribution of independent films, in the shadow of the Hollywood system, 
proceeds differently. It is, at heart, a mail-order business. Films are merchandised 
through catalogs sent to potential users who then send rental or purchase orders 



back to the distributor. Newly released 

films are also promoted at regional and national trade shows for librarians and 
educators and promoted throughout the year by salespersons on the road. Because 
of the heavy costs involved — to the laboratory for prints, to magazines for 
advertising, to the printers for catalogs and flyers and so forth — distribution 
outlets for independent film are dependent upon the stability of the U.S. economy 
for their very survival. 

If the economy dips, as it has in the last several years, small distributors fold and 
the outlets for independent films dry up. The average life span of a small business 
in the U.S. is three years. In the last year, many established businesses who had 
been in the field for over 10 years either went out of business, as my own company 
did, or merged or were bought out by a large corporation. These difficulties were 
the direct result of government funding policies, which adversely affected our 
primary markets — public libraries and schools. 

There are three major reasons for this state of affairs. First, the U.S. does not have 
a national culture policy. Second, because of this, cultural policy is set by whatever 
government administration happens to be in office. So, as the administration shifts 
the bulk of the social services budget to the military, independent filmmaking loses 
at every level. The only things the U.S. has that remotely resembles a Ministry of 
Culture are the National Endowments — one for the Arts, one for the Humanities. 
These are the primary bodies which fund independent filmmaking. Under Reagan, 
it looks like the mandate of the National Endowment for the Humanities is to self- 
destruct. The emphasis of the National Endowment for the Arts has shifted from 
production of films to preservation of films. We can understand that Ronald 
Reagan would like to preserve all those old Hollywood movies he starred in. 

It is important to put these budget cuts into realistic perspective. Money is not only 
being taken away from the arts, it is being taken away from all social welfare 
programs. Independent filmmakers are suffering this calamity as one among many 
— nevertheless they are in danger of being cut down in one fell swoop. 

The third factor is that such new technologies as cable, videocassette and disc, 
computer, satellite and telecommunications innovations are causing the attrition of 
traditional audiovisual delivery systems. School systems and libraries are getting 
cable TV, buying videotape recorders and taping programs as they are broadcast. 
Schools are no longer willing to rent a film for one time use at $50 or $100 when 
they can buy and keep a tape for $70. Though this is technically piracy and against 
the law, there is no effective way to monitor these practices. Considering that these 
institutions are suffering from budget cuts themselves, their choice is 
understandable. Meanwhile, the largest distribution companies in the U.S. are 
diversifying into cassette sales and closed circuit television distribution. To re¬ 
format a library of films into the new electronic formats is very expensive. For the 
moment, independents are undergoing a difficult transition, made more painful by 
lack of funds. Ultimately, it will not matter to filmmakers what medium they work 
in or in what format the work is distributed. What is important to a filmmaker 
interested in social change is the message that is being communicated and that this 
message reach an audience. 

As Raymond Chandler, a California detective writer, once remarked, the only 
difference between crime and business is that for business you've got to have 



capital. Wealthy as the United States is, most of us do not have any capital. The 
anti-culture, anti-working class bias of the Reagan administration and the 
fluctuations of the U.S. economy make distribution of independent films a labor of 
love, not money. 

Difficult as the situation is, independent films do get made and they do get seen. 
There is an audience, however small, who wants to see political work. In many 
respects, the audience is more receptive than ever. Great swings in the social 
sphere always generate cultural works as well. Most notably, the growing anti¬ 
nuclear movement produces and uses film as an effective organizing tool. Things 
are not stagnant. 

Two interesting things happened this month. Commercial network television 
broadcast a special program called "The Day After." This program was a narrative, 
dramatic depiction of the consequences of a nuclear holocaust for a small town in 
the U.S. The program was preceded and followed by massive doses of national 
media hype on radio, television and in print. It had 120 million viewers — the 
largest number of people to view the same television program at any time in U.S. 
television history. 

Within 10 days of this broadcast, a narrative dramatic adaptation, based on fact, 
about the struggle in El Salvador and the death there of the North American 
Maryknoll sisters was broadcast in primetime. 

These events, sponsored as it were by corporate interests, speak of an opening in 
U.S. society. There are certainly as many liberals as there are reactionaries in 
Hollywood and in network television. For the liberals as well as the reactionaries, 
"cost" is the first consideration. When it becomes too costly in political terms, the 
winds will change, and programs like these will not be broadcast again. In the 
meantime, 1984 is an election year. It is still safe for the liberal element in mass 
media to stir the pot and generate discussion — and get good ratings at the same 
time! Among the people, torn between nationalism and survival, there is a relative 
openness at the grassroots level and a variety of points of view can be expressed. 

All in all, this offers hope that the present administration has not yet consolidated 
its hold on public opinion, nor has it been able to stamp out progressive ideas with 
1950's style "red scare" rhetoric. 

There are common interests, whether perceived or not, between the people in the 
U.S. and filmmakers working for social change in North and South America. There 
is lots of work to be done. It is not possible to compete with Hollywood, but it is 
still possible at the local level to mobilize people for discussion and action by using 
film. 

Many of the people in this audience are in the category of independent filmmaker. 
The situation I've described of the U.S. independent filmmaker is dismal. I am 
assuming that some of you in the audience might be interested in finding a way to 
distribute your films in the U.S. and that I may have made it sound not worth the 
trouble. It is difficult, but I would certainly like to see the trouble be taken, as it is 
more important than ever — politically, socially and artistically — that we share our 
common struggles and dreams. 


*********** 



The author would like to thank Ethan Young and Elinor Blake for their help in the 
preparation of this report. 
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The following is an interview with Freude Bartlett, founder and manager 
of Serious Business Company, a distribution company known for its 
collection of animation, avant-garde films, feminist films, and films on 
sexuality. It was one of the best-run distributorships for independent 
filmmakers' work. Bartlett worked in film distribution for 18 years and 
owned and operated Serious Business Company for 12 years. Her 
experience in this area gives weight to her reflections on the political, 
economic, and technical changes currently undermining the 
specialized, independent filmmaking industry. 

The interview was conducted by John Hess and Chuck Kleinhans on 
July 6, 1982, a year before Serious Business Company ceased its 
operations, and it reflects the distributor's ongoing concerns. 

Q: What were your original plans with Serious Business Company? 

A: Serious Business Company started with two specialty areas. One was women's 
films, the other avant-garde filmmaking. Throughout the 60s there was a 
renaissance of avant-garde filmmaking also known as "Underground" film. This 
film movement, from Warhol to Brakhage, reflected the social tensions of the 
decade — the search for alternative values and ways of seeing and defining 
ourselves. These same aims were reflected in the early 70s in films by women 
which provided new perceptions of women's capabilities and value. Serious 
Business Company began in 1972. There was, at the time, no major commercial 
distributor who specialized or even had a collection of avant-garde films or 
women's films. Canyon Cinema and the NY Filmmakers Coop did exist for the 
avant-garde. They accept films and distribute them on an egalitarian and 
cooperative basis. New Day Films, a distribution cooperative for films about 
women, started in 1972 also. 

Initially I began doing sales only. Because of my involvement with the Women's 
Movement, I saw immediately that a lot of the films were not saleable. However, 
they could be rented, and I felt it was important to get the work out so I began 
doing rentals. The collection grew considerably — from an initial catalog of 40 
films to over 250 titles and our range of subject matter broadened to include 




anthropology and social documentary, films for children, alternative healthcare 
films and a very large animation collection. We have the best collection of U.S. 
independent animation anywhere, 

In terms of marketing, except for television, which has grown, the markets have 
either remained the same or diminished. The non-theatrical market includes all 
forms of community use, public libraries and the school system, from kindergarten 
through graduate school. For the last few years the educational part of the non¬ 
theatrical market has been dwindling owing to continual budget cuts at the local, 
state and federal level. 

We define theatrical as any screening where admission is charged, whether it is in a 
movie theatre or on a college campus. This situation differs from classroom rental 
in that a minimum guarantee is charged against a percentage of the gross. We have 
been reasonably successful at putting together feature-length packages of short 
films and running them in repertory theatres, art houses and on campus. 

Then, there's television! Definitely a burgeoning market. It is an open question to 
what extent this market will benefit independents. I have many doubts. Up until 
about three years ago our primary television markets were PBS in this country and 
overseas sales, mainly to Western Europe. The advent of cable and pay television 
systems appeared to open everything up It may just have been a quick opening, 
however, and maybe closing down soon. 

Cable loves feature films. They tolerate shorts, which they call "interstitial' 
programming. It's used as filler — really "fodder." Short 8 or 10 minute films which 
are used as a short film in a movie theatre are used to fill in between features. We 
have sold a lot of films to cable for this use — especially films from the animation 
collection. While initially cable held the promise of innovative programming, the 
prevailing mentality is becoming indistinguishable from network mentality. The 
product they want is very wholesome and entertaining. It's light, certainly not 
socially significant. 

Filmmakers can hardly ever make production costs back in cable — which makes it 
a distributor's market, not a filmmaker's market. If you have one title that you've 
sold in one cable system, the odds are that you can sell it to every other system. So, 
volume sales are the key, the way you make money. But for any given filmmaker, 
the return will not be an awful lot. If distributors have enough titles they can sell 
enough times, their cut of the entire process will make them some money. But 
"some money" is still not equal to the cost of production on one film. 

I'd like to put our company in the larger context of film distribution. Non-theatrical 
film distribution generally means the distribution of feature films in 16 mm. That 
kind of distribution constitutes 90% of the market. The remaining 10% of the 
market is educational films of which the largest sellers are health and safety films 
— titles like "How to Coil a Fire Hose" and "Mouth to Mouth Resuscitation." 

Serious Business Company's and related distribution companies' share of this 
market is probably 1/10 of 1% of that 10% market. All of non-theatrical film 
distribution is close to the bottom of the barrel in terms of U.S. industry. It is not in 
the Fortune 500 or even the Fortune 5,000. 


Ironically enough, the first non-theatrical film, in 1896, was a sex exploitation film: 



VICTORIAN LADY IN HER BOUDOIR. In 1899, the first industrial film was made 
by the Northwest Transportation Company — a film on the Alaska Gold Rush, 
which was shown at the Paris Exposition of 1900. It would be naive to use the word 
"irony" in connection with these facts. To this day, industrials are the most 
profitable of all non-theatrical films, second only to exploitation material. 

All film springs from the short film format. Even Griffith's first films were shown 
episodically! My love of the short film comes from its vitality, vision and the short 
form, which allows many more people to make films. For those who want 
eventually to make features, it is a chance to establish yourself and work out your 
style. While this diversity of form is a virtue for the filmmaker, when it comes to 
distribution it is a drawback. It makes distribution difficult and unpredictable. 

Q: Who in the community has rented these films? 

A: It changes. It depends on the content of the films. During the heyday of the 
Women's Movement, we couldn't keep women's films on the shelf. They were out 
all the time. Everyone from rape crisis centers to churches, synagogues, and private 
consciousness-raising groups, to the YWCA and the Girl Scouts. People do not rent 
them much anymore. We began with art films by women and documentaries on 
women artists and writers, histories of the women's movement and issues sensitive 
to women. Priorities in the movement and women's films have changed. I believe 
exploration in the movement is deepening regardless of the drop-off in media 
attention. Nevertheless, these films, though used in Women's Studies on the 
university level, simply are not rented very much any more by the community. 

They went out of vogue! 

It's important to distribute beyond the obvious market. Say you have an anti-nuke 
film. Obviously, the anti-nuke community will be interested. It's important to 
prepare advertising material that can be targeted to groups who ought to see the 
film but may not want to, say, business and industry. An important part of the 
social change process that distribution can address is by working to have disparate 
and even uninterested audiences see films that will certainly educate and hopefully 
move them. Providing speakers, discussion facilitators and discussion guides or 
printed material to go along with the film is a part of this process. 

Q: How much does it cost to distribute a film? 

A: Take a 30-minute film for distribution. The laboratory cost to print 30 minutes 
from a master 16mm internegative is $135. We'll concentrate on libraries just to 
make this example managable without a calculator. Let's say the film is suitable for 
public library sale. There are about 10,000 public libraries in the country. Of these 
10,000 about 3,000 have budgets of $10,000 and over. So you concentrate on 
those 3,000. 

Let's do a simple mailing. Not elaborate. For design and printing, that's $500. Add 
$300 in bulk mail costs. Add another $150 for envelopes. Another $150 for the 
mailing house that is going to stuff and seal the mailing. Let's say you don't have to 
buy the mailing list. You already have it on computer. That's another 100 to run the 
labels. That's $1,200 so far. 


Now we've reached 3,000 libraries. Let's assume out of 3,000 you are going to get 



ioo requests for previews. At this point you have to make an educated guess. You 
can't afford to buy ioo preview prints, and yet you can't tell the people who 
responded they have to wait two years for a preview print. They're interested in 
seeing and buying right now. So you need 50 prints to send out right away. This 
costs you $6,750. You buy these 50 prints because you believe on past experience 
that the film is going to sell well. You'd be crazy to invest in 50 prints otherwise. 

You have now spent $7,950. You have these 50 prints for preview, but you are also 
sending them to a few select festivals, so add another $100 in festival fees. Without 
any paid advertising and without counting overhead or the labor and paper 
involved in shipping 50 prints or the interest you are paying to the bank on the 
money, you have now spent $8,150. 

Now you've got this 30-minute film and let's say you're selling it for $300. So how 
many do you have to sell to break even? The sale of 27 prints will gross $8,000 but 
that's not break even because you as the distributor have spent $8,000 but you're 
returning a royalty to the filmmaker on every print that's been sold. So you have to 
sell 40 prints to reach break-even. 

Every print you sell after that — assuming you don't have to spend any more money 
on additional promotion to keep the activity alive and that all you have to spend is 
the lab cost of the prints — then with your 41st print you will start making money. 
Maybe it's taken a year or 18 months, though. You've spent this $8,000, and you 
wait a year until you can make the first 40 sales. So it's expensive and we're talking 
about doing it cheaply. And what if you don't sell enough? That's the point of all the 
mathematics. How can you afford to do it? This is why most distributors will not 
accept a film unless they can count on making a minimum of 100 sales. 

Q: Can you make money back through rentals? 

A: No one makes money on rentals. At best, it covers expenses and overhead. Of 
course, a film that rents for $100, if it rents often enough, will add up to a bit of 
money. However, a film that rents for $25 — the cost of shipping, labor and 
paperwork is generally covered by our share of the rental. There is no surplus. So 
rentals are in a business sense a courtesy for your customers and your filmmakers. 
It is vital because if you cannot afford to buy the film, rental (or television) is the 
way to have it seen. 

We've had situations where we've noticed that an instructor will rent one film title 
like clockwork every semester for years on end. 

We'll call up and say: "You've paid for the cost of buying this print twice over; why 
don't you just buy it?" And the answer is, they don't have a purchase budget, only a 
rental budget! 

Q: How do you acquire films? What do you look for? 

A: Originally, all that mattered to me was that it meet a certain standard of 
aesthetic and/or political excellence. This standard, while not arbitrary, was a 
personal one, conforming to my own values and criteria. The longer I stayed in 
business, the more I had to look at "marketability." Can this film be sold? There is 
an edge of cynicism here in that I don't know whether to call this process 



maturation or a corruption of ideals! In any case, as the cost of distribution 
inflated, we became more discriminating about the product. There has to be at 
least one major market the film can be sold to. Despite this dose of reality, I still 
seem to be hopelessly addicted to the problematic. 

We have a film called WHAT CAN A GUY DO? It's is a birth control film directed 
toward teenage males. And it's specifically about their responsibility for birth 
control. We did, finally, after a year and a half, sell about 40 prints and reached 
break-even on it. Most of these prints were sold to Planned Parenthood 
Associations. 

Public libraries were a bit freaked out by the film. In terms of marketing it came 
out at the worst possible moment. The Moral Majority had just begun pressuring 
Congress about "sex education" in the schools. A film called ABOUT SEX was 
shown to Congress and they flipped out and said, "My God, this is what our public 
schools and libraries are spending money on?!" This meant, however, that socially 
and politically, it was the best possible moment. Emotionally, we just had to get the 
film out there. In a way, that's the heart of acquisitions. You look for films that are 
needed and that cover subjects that haven't been explored yet. 

Q: Are you in competition with other specialty distributors? For instance, in the 
educational library market. Say there are three films that come out around the 
same time and appear at festivals at the same time and critics are reviewing them 
in a string. Don't other distributors run into sales in the same area? 

A: It happens all the time. AM I NORMAL? is a good example to contrast with 
WHAT CAN A GUY DO? Even though WHAT CAN A GUY DO? was marketable in 
the sex education field, it was seen as problematic by potential buyers because 
there was not a heavy emphasis on abstinence as a method of birth control. It 
concentrated instead on birth control techniques and the idea that males are 
equally responsible for birth control. We would call buyers up after they had 
previewed the film and ask how they liked it. They would say, "But it never 
mentioned not doing it as a birth control method!" Gee whiz, folks, we've had 
2,000 years of people saying, don't do it! Time for a change! 

The other objection we received was class and race related. The film features many 
minority groups: black, Chinese, Spanish. In the Midwest, they would object on the 
grounds that the film was slanted toward "urban" communities. The age range in 
the film is 12 to 16. Many communities were shocked! "These children are just too 
young!" The most telling objection of all though was that the film was a "values" 
film, not how-to-do it. One man said to us, "If only you could have demonstrated 
the use of a rubber by putting it over a broomstick!" America is a technologically- 
oriented society; pragmatic and how-to-do-it concerns are uppermost, not values 
and attitudes. 

You know, people have complained about our catalog. That our catalog hurts us. 
You know how a book will often automatically fall open to a page — well, our 
catalog used to automatically open to a photograph which showed three nude 
women dancing around together and, seeing this, public librarians were afraid not 
only of that film but were afraid to get the other films as well! 


Back to your question. Yes, we are competing on several different levels: competing 



on an acquisitions level, competing for airtime, competing for money in the 
marketplace. Especially these days as money has gotten tighter, the market has 
become more competitive. Still, I think there is room for all of us. 

Q: But don't you come in the door with a certain reputation? And if you come in the 
door with a catalogue with naked women dancing in the woods, doesn't that color 
the way that potential users look at everything else? 

A: It definitely does. And that is the edge of the conflict I've experienced being in 
business. If you own a business in this country, it's a vote for capitalism. No way 
around it. It doesn't matter what you think or believe, what you are practicing is 
capitalism. 

The women's movement formulated and put into practice new ways of doing 
business that would ease the contradiction. Nevertheless you live on the edge of a 
contradiction all the time and it takes its toll. Do you distribute a film about women 
loving one another and dancing naked in the woods because you think it is a lyrical 
film and it is important to make it available — and scare off customers? Or do you 
not distribute it and instead offer films that won't scare customers? 

We are in business to distribute what we believe in but we must survive also. This 
system will allow for a lot actually, but ultimately for not enough. Survival often 
means you have to trim off the radical edges or pictures or films or whatever... 
thoughts, feelings. It goes deep. Money and greed are well known corruptors but 
survival also is an imperative. It's interesting about money. You can die of 
malnutrition making it. It's the vision, not the money, that nourishes, but the body 
demands food. 

What we have to offer in our catalog is, to some extent, colored as much by money 
as by ideology. There were films we would have liked to distribute which would 
have made money for us, and the filmmakers went to Phoenix or Pyramid because 
they were offered advances. We've never had money available to offer advances. 

We can certainly merchandise as effectively and aggressively (and in some cases 
more so) than larger distributors. We've gotten around the catalog by doing 
targeted mailings. Instead of, say, sending 15,000 catalogues to 15,000 
anthropologists, we do a separate brochure on our anthropology films and send it 
to them. 

Q: Is target mailing a trend in distribution? 

A: Not a trend. A marketing strategy. Economically, it makes sense. It's been 
around for a long time. Distribution is basically a mail-order business. And mail¬ 
order is actually sophisticated. My favorite mail order stroke of genius is the guy at 
Time magazine. They do periodic mailings to get you to subscribe, and no matter 
how clever the designer or how vast a mailing, they couldn't get the return past a 
certain percentage — 2% response in direct mail is considered high. 

This guy decided that what was holding up the show was that there were people 
who really wanted to subscribe but might not have a pencil handy to fill out the 
form. Time included like 5 million pencils and their returns jumped above the 2% 
mark. People sat there and filled out the card on the spot and mailed it off! So, 
that's one level of sophistication. 



Another level is to be very focused, very targeted in the mailing. You can say: OK, 
we'll send this brochure on anthropology films to 15,000 anthropologists, say, 
everyone in the American Anthropological Association. But that's a very large 
universe. What you can do is gather more specific information on the members — 
what their specialty areas are, how large their budget is, etc. — a kind of 
demographic study — so that you're mailing just to those people who have a high 
possibility of responding. Maybe out of that universe of 15,000, you've got a hot list 
of 300 names. You forget about the other 13,700 people. You just keep mailing to 
that 300, because you make 80% of your money from that 300, and let the other 
20% go because it would cost you too much money to mail to them. And the longer 
you're in business, the more refined you can get your list. 

Q: What are the institutional purchasers like? In other words, what are the criteria 
of your contacts? 

A: Their concern is use — both at the public library and university level. How will it 
be used and by how many people. 

Q: How do they figure that? What makes them believe a certain group is going to 
be using a certain film? 

A: Contact with their community of users. If lots of people come into the library 
and say, "Gee, do you have a birth control film?" they will figure, maybe we ought 
to get a birth control film. Librarians often have to introduce the subject to their 
area. They have to let it be known that something exists and is available — they 
often have to be adventurous and introduce the idea, let's say, of male 
responsibility for birth control — and wait for their clients to come ask them for it. 

Public libraries also do their own in-house studies. They keep a list of how many 
times a film is checked out. They tend to buy films by category — cartoons, travel, 
health, safety, whatever. At the library level, previewing is all-important. Generally 
committees meet to preview films and a collective decision is made. The fact that 
they may want to buy a film is not always the whole story. Some libraries keep lists 
of films they want to buy but don't have the money yet. As the money comes in, 
they buy. In a situation like that, films are assigned priorities for purchase. In a few 
public libraries, it is a single individual who makes the decision. 

Q: Do they all always use the same categories? 

A: Standard — by subject. Feature films, health, safety, travel, howto do it. And 
who knows what happened with women's issues? It became a category, and initially 
it was a big thing and libraries had to have their film on women's issues. They 
would buy at least one, sometimes two. The large systems would buy as many as 
half a dozen. But then what happened is that if you come up with a new women's 
film, it becomes a harder sell because they feel they have already taken care of that 
category. At the university level, A-v Centers like several departments to be able to 
use the film. 

We talk constantly to buyers. Every preview we send out, Sally Jo calls them up to 
see how they liked it — whether they want to buy it or not. It's true in this business 
as in any other, people buy from people they know, the ones with whom contact 
has been made. I think what you are really asking though is "what sells?" In a 



nutshell, I'd say information and entertainment, especially if it's entertaining how- 
to-do-it information. 


Q: I'd like to back up for a minute. You talk about merchandising. Yet you say that 
initially part of your motivation was related to production, to the people that 
produce a certain kind of film. I think in many ways New Day was the same. A 
number of people had made films and realized that maybe they could pool what 
they had made and do cooperative distribution. Has that had an influence? How 
does production relate to distribution? 

A: Distribution is the flip side of production. They are naturally related. People 
make films on a certain subject because there is a need and an audience for it. Of 
course, sometimes people are ahead of the need. Let's look at women's films. The 
larger companies weren't involved personally with the women's movement. If they 
noticed at all, they didn't understand the breadth of it, and they wouldn't think to 
distribute films about it. 

But if you were involved in the women's movement, then you could see right away 
that there was an audience. The basic impulse wasn't as crass as the word 
merchandising implies. It had to do with the strength of the feeling that people 
needed to see this work — women needed it to be in touch with one another. People 
outside the movement needed to see it because it offered a new vision and the 
possibility of creating an enlightened public. To get this material out into the 
world, you need a system — distribution is that system. 

Q: It sounds like your idea or motivation was to distribute films that were 
necessary, that people needed to see. But now, after having been in that business in 
this manner for 15 years, that motivation is no longer sufficient. It seems to have 
been replaced by just getting along. It has now become your source of income. It's 
your job. You look at it now from a different standpoint. 

A: That's true. Also more complicated than that. I think workers in specialty 
distribution deserve to be paid a decent wage. After all, isn't that part of what the 
movement was about? 

Q: Is that apparent in starting a business? Is that part of what has happened 
politically over the last ten years? 

A: Now, you remember the late 60s. Everyone remembers the late 60s. The whole 
economic situation was very different then: it was an affluent time. So that you 
could actually afford to go into business knowing zero about business and with 
ideas for which there may or may not have been a market. I feel good about the 
stuff I did in the very beginning. I used to write articles for library magazines on 
avant-garde film — what it all meant and how marvelous it was. And I felt that I 
actually helped create a market for that kind of work. But I was also in the right 
time at the right place with the right films. So that whatever intelligence I applied 
in getting that done, I couldn't do it right now for avant-garde films. It's not the 
right time. 

First of all, my rent was only $75 a month in those days. And the thing about 
women's films is that there was no separation between my work and my life at that 
time. It was all of one piece. The social atmosphere was very different. The 



economic times are changed, the movement has changed — just about everything 
has changed. The shift in my attitude is not at all that dramatic. I still believe in the 
value of work that questions what is going on and the value of distributing that 
work. What I've lost is the notion that the world rises and falls by film. Well, it 
never did, so good riddance to that notion. Something else happened. Reality 
changes and so does your experience. The last decade has seen varying degrees of 
recession, inflation and a shrinking economy. 

I began in this business at a time when I was heavily involved in the women's 
movement both in terms of ideological commitment and community work. It was a 
high energy period personally, which was reinforced by the support and energy of 
the movement. I had left my husband, I had a young child, and I had just started 
this business. The growth of my business and the emotional, financial, and above 
all the time pressures of being a single parent sapped my energy for community 
work at the same time that community began to splinter into various factions. The 
idea of working together to effect change (and there is no other way) became 
attitudinal rather than actual for me. 

I saw my distribution as part of the struggle. But the force of circumstances as well 
as a personal reluctance to compromise made it a lonesome one. Distribution by 
nature is an isolating business — mail order and telephone. Periodically you travel 
to a conference but primarily it's by mail and phone. Being a single parent is 
isolating also. 

You know, these are hard times. Budget cuts in social welfare programs, 
widespread unemployment, the Women's Movement still at work but splintered, 
budget cuts at the federal, state and county level for education, widespread 
industry deregulation. Amazing times really. The economy was always bad for poor 
people, now it's being wrecked for the ruling class as well. Reagan is clearly not a 
man who believes that the safety of the people is the supreme law. 

Before this turns into a total saga of disappointment, I want to point out that I view 
my involvement in distribution as a success story. I began with no capital, no 
business management experience, and no mobility. I choose a name that many 
people have told me is ridiculous, in terms of product identification. We have 
marginal films. Among those films, a handful have the prospect of selling, maybe 6 
of them and 204 acts of love constitute the rest. I've been willing to work for 
nothing for over a decade. There is no rational reason for me to have been in 
business. 

And yet, and yet, on every level except financially, I feel success. Conventional 
wisdom and the soap operas have it that life is a series of trade offs. Distribution is 
an act of commerce. To stay in business you must prosper. Best sellers are the 
gravy. We've lived on the meat and potatoes, no gravy. We have endured without 
trading off. That is a kind of prosperity. 

You are talking to me at a moment of great change. Hard times, financially. I am 40 
years old. My daughter has her own apartment. My son will be leaving in a few 
years. I am questioning and reappraising everything. Distribution has given me a 
kind of confidence and knowledge about myself — an ability to function in the 
world that I never knew I had years ago. I've received a lot of support and 
affirmation for the work I'm doing. I like my relationships with our filmmakers. I 



like our relationships with our customers. I've learned about working with people. 
Sally Jo Fifer, who is in charge of marketing and sales, and Diana Muirhead, who is 
in charge of television licensing and promotion, are wonderful people to work with. 
Some days, being in the office with them is the best thing about work. 

Q: What concerns do you have about the film business? 

A: The thing that film has failed to do, and I don't know if it's inherent in the 
medium, is to move like wildfire throughout the culture. There are books that do it 
like The Second Sex or The Feminine Mystique or even The Sorrows of Young 
Werther. Film doesn't seem to do that. Though perhaps there are Hollywood 
movies that have done that. Certain narrative films that capture something — like 
THE GODFATHER or E.T. — and everyone sees them. 

Q: CHINA SYNDROME is probably another one. It fell into a moment of history 
and spoke to everyone. What you are saying is there are certain books that have 
incredible influence on the culture, everyone reads them or talks about the issue 
involved. CHINA SYNDROME was a way for people to talk about Three Mile 
Island. 

A: Books can somehow capture an issue in a way that film can't. What about NOT A 
LOVE STORY? Leaving aside for the moment the question of whether pornography 
is the issue the women's movement should be addressing at this time, is film the 
appropriate medium to talk about pornography? Whether it is or isn't, if NOT A 
LOVE STORY exists, surely an intelligent film ought to be made that is more 
comprehensive than NOT A LOVE STORY's argument. But finally I'm not 
convinced the issue is cinematic. Can you do anything in film that isn't simple- 
minded on either side of the pornography argument? I don't think so. 

We distribute a film by Kay Armatage called STRIPTEASE, which is a documentary 
about strippers in Toronto organizing for a decent wage. It also shows them at 
work. I like the film tremendously. It is actually cinematic — a compelling 
documentary. We have had practically no success whatsoever distributing it. The 
women's community has rejected it because it deals directly with the sexuality of 
these women who sometimes say and often appear to be enjoying their work. 
Politically incorrect! You must not enjoy using your sexuality in the service of men! 
These are women though who are telling the truth about how they feel. I think we 
ought to listen before rushing to judgment. On the other hand, we tried to sell the 
film to the Playboy cable channel. It does, after all, show women stripping. 

Playboy rejected it because it was too political. And they were right! 

I made the decision to run this business like a business — since then, it's become 
less interesting to me. If you're doing it for business reasons, distribute 
hamburgers before you distribute independent films. Because once you start to run 
it as a business, it narrows the kinds of films you are going to take. It is impossible 
for me to distribute hamburgers. So I have to figure out what else it is I might do. 

Q: I know what you're saying. It's often the case with a small business that the 
vision of the person who starts it is what really makes it go. I feel that way about 
JUMP CUT. When we talk about JUMP CUT, it is clear that the three editors have 
had a clear idea of what we wanted to do. And we worked hard to accomplish it. In 
that sense, it's not duplicable. Someone else couldn't come along and do it. At the 



same time, at another point, it's quite clear, to the extent that JUMP CUT is good, 
it's because of that vision. The vision also places limits on the magazine as an 
economic enterprise. Our vision was not to make a big pile of money out of it. If 
we'd started the magazine in order to make a lot of money, then we would have 
started something totally different. So when you discuss distribution, it seems to 
me that a whole lot of your story is beyond business — it's the story of what you 
have learned in the process and how you've changed. 

A: You're right. My life and my work have always been inseparable. If Serious 
Business Company came into existence because of a vision I had, it may go out of 
business because of my unwillingness to give up that vision. I value the vision more 
than I do business. Having submitted to so many of the great exigencies of life, I 
want to draw the line at this one. 

I would be better off distributing rug shampoo. Business is just business. I'm 
capable of it, and also, because I'm capable of doing it, I don't have to do it. Feeling 
good about the work you do may be one of the great overlooked exigencies of life. I 
guess I've always thought of myself as a communicator. I made films and 
distribution as another way of communicating things that other people have to say. 

Q: How do you see distribution in the future? With cable and the new technologies, 
what's going on? Or is it too fluid to figure out? 

A: It's really volatile. There will always be a need for specialty products, and people 
will always be willing to pay a premium for them. So there will, in effect, always be 
a market for this stuff. But the proportion, the ratio, isn't going to change much. 
For a long time, filmmakers were saying: "Oh, wait until there are discs, then we'll 
all clean up." Well, that's ridiculous. Because they're not going to — it will still be a 
specialty market. But cable has a no-channel capacity and will open up. However, 
if you talked to television people on a daily basis, you'd see that they've got MBAs, 
but they don't know anything about film. They're cynical and contemptuous of 
their audience. Television is one notch above bottom in the great chain of being — 
above rocks and pebbles and just below the French. 

There'll be channels to view independent work on, but there's not going to be very 
much money. Some other kind of changes have to happen first, before 
independents are going to make money. People have to be interested in their work. 

There has been a noticeable shift to feature filmmaking among independents. I 
think it's a good trend to want to speak more directly to the public — especially 
when the work includes attempts at diversifying aesthetically and politically from 
mainstream product. 

We are always looking for new films to distribute. It's gotten tight because there is 
less money around for production, so there are fewer films to distribute. In 
essence, you acquire films from filmmakers, and you turn around and sell them — 
to libraries, to universities, to cable, wherever you can. Then you look around to 
acquire some more. 

Q: Why do so many distributors move in the direction of production? 

A: Distributors know what the marketplace wants. People call you up and ask, "Do 



you have a film on this subject or that?" And you don't have it, and you know that 
no one else does. So, if you had a film on that subject, you could sell it. 

Q: You said a while ago that something would have to change for independents to 
make any money. Do you have any idea what that is? 

A: Filmmakers need more money in the first place to make their films. Then, 
assuming they have an accessible product, they need expertise in merchandising. 
Let's assume for the moment that making money is synonymous with having an 
audience. Something that finally got to me in the area of avant-garde work. 
Filmmakers would bitch and moan because no one wanted to see their films. When 
structuralism was in full flower, it raised the question for me of how much 
responsibility filmmakers had toward their audience. Instead of complaining about 
what society owed them, shouldn't they have to make something intelligible? 

Pound once defined the avant-garde as being always 50 years ahead of its time. I 
haven't seen a film in the last few years that was more than 5 minutes ahead of its 
time. 

Lots of things have to happen across the board. Poor artists, especially women, 
need good childcare, a guaranteed annual wage and socialized medicine for 
openers. 

Q: So, should we be making films on the basis of emotion rather than business 
judgments? 

A: I hope you are teasing me, John. Freud made a similar observation about 
women — that they were influenced in their judgment by feelings of affection or 
hostility, as if that were a character or developmental defect. I don't think it is a 
defect in the business world though we face a continual struggle to balance it 
against other pragmatic concerns. This whole culture has to be different — 
including placing considerable value on feelings of affection and hostility. 

We need a transformation of this society. A general shakeup of conscience. If we're 
condemned to death on a universal scale, then television is just the retail outlet. 
We're up against something that's too vast for me. It would be nice to sit here and 
garden for a while, watching the old roses grow. 

For the moment, the answer has to be in the work itself and in connection with 
other peopled, I found the JOHN HEARTFIELD: PHOTO MONTEUR 
inspirational. I liked seeing someone who kept the faith his whole life, who was a 
fine artist, who wanted a more just and merciful world, and who did fine work. 

For a long time the government has been supporting the educational market. The 
users are supported by the government. The producers are supported by the 
government. And while everybody was watching television, the government pulled 
the plug. 
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Films sponsored by police departments, mental health institutions, welfare services 
and various other governmental or private institution attempt to instruct women 
on how to deal with violence. Their cliched images come quickly and powerfully to 
all of our minds: A young, attractive woman, wearing high-heels that click 
ominously in the night, walks down a dark alley. An anonymous assailant appears 
out of the darkness. He is often black or dark-complexioned, blending into the 
shadows, until he strikes out at the woman with a fist or a knife. There's a graphic 
depiction of the assault that's often racist and not representative but is a sure-fire 
attention grabber. Then a policeman appears on the screen to instruct the viewer 
that she should not walk down dark, deserted alleys without a male escort. The 
lessons are always too clear. Stay at home and lock the doors. Venturing out into 
the dark world invites victimization. Remain passive. Avoid trouble. 

A few films actually try to give pointers on self-defense, but they seem to begin with 
the same image — the dark alley, the beautiful victim, and the anonymous, ever- 
watchful, ever-waiting attacker. In this light, Lydia Dean Pilcher's documentary 
film KIAI! WOMEN IN SELF-DEFENSE (1983) studiously avoids sensational 
depictions of violence and victimization. KIAI! does not dish out easy-to-forget or 
easy-to-ignore advice. No privileged voice of authority booms out at the viewer.[1] 
f open notes in new window] 

Rather, KIAI! presents a picture of women's self-defense activities, of how they 
respond to and analyze violence, of how they organize for self-education. The film 
does not illustrate step-by-step how to down an attacker or tell what kind of bolt to 
use on the front door. Instead, the film supports women who have decided to 
defend themselves. It delineates processes of self-education and public awareness, 
women's organization and optimism. Drawing on the lives of the women involved 
with the Brooklyn Women's Martial Arts Group, KIAI! focuses on their everyday 
experiences, analyzing how women deal with all sorts of violence — from 
intimidation, humiliation, and unsolicited advances to incest, wife-beating and 
rape. 

KIAI!'s unique tone can be traced to filmmaker Lydia Dean Filcher's intimate 
contact with a. group in her neighborhood, the Brooklyn Women's Martial Arts 





Organization. [2] This group originally attracted Pilcher because it has a 
commitment to community service, to teaching self-defense to all women. The 
group's outreach programs have made self-defense classes inviting to women who 
normally would not feel comfortable with any kind of physical training, let alone in 
the martial arts, Unlike most traditional martial arts schools, the Brooklyn 
Women's Martial Arts Organization primarily teaches practical self-defense. 
Although it offers goju (soft-hand) karate instruction to interested women, most 
women come just for self-defense training. Thus, there are workshops in senior 
citizens' homes, feminist events and other such service programs in the Brooklyn 
community. At these events, the students challenge the stereotype that karate is 
only for the young and physically fit. 

After observing classes and getting to know the women personally, Pilcher began 
shooting. She received a number of grants to complete the project, and it became 
her master's thesis for her degree from New York University. 

As the film opens, we see a Brooklyn Women's Martial Arts public education event. 
In these events, they combine street theatre, practical self-defense training, and 
grassroots organizing. KIAIl's first shots allow viewers to identify with women 
filmed in a crowd watching the outdoor demonstration. The opening montage 
shows medium close-ups and close-ups of women of different races, ages 
(including senior citizens and young children), economic, and cultural 
backgrounds. Some seem skeptical. Others enthusiastically follow the 
demonstration. 

As the film progresses, this varied audience evolves into the equally varied group of 
women involved in the Brooklyn self-defense organization. These women's 
experiences of violence and reasons for learning martial arts are as different as 
their ethnic, racial and economic backgrounds. Yet the teachers share a common 
experience with the women watching the street exhibition and — by extension — 
with the film's viewers. That is, the women share a common feeling of impotence in 
the face of male aggression. 

The film immediately challenges the notion that being born female means being 
born to victimization. A woman there exclaims loudly, "All women can defend 
themselves." The screen then fades to black, and an older woman — well into her 
sixties — appears. As we hear her voice off-screen, we see her daily routine at a 
senior citizen's center where she talks and laughs with other women. Her story 
contradicts this cheerful image. As we see her in the security of the senior center, 
she discusses her terrifying experience of a mugging. Accompanying that story of 
violence is an image that shows the possibility of security and camaraderie. Senior 
women are doubly victimized — by age and by gender. Thus it becomes doubly 
important to show that they too have a right and an ability to fight back. Later in 
the film, we see this woman training, developing skills to use her cane as a weapon. 

Another interview continues in the same vein. We see a young graphic designer 
working securely in her home and concentrating intensely. On the soundtrack we 
hear her talk about her close friend's rape. The artist continues her story on 
camera. Once again, the film keeps violence in perspective. In contrast to the story 
about violence, the image shows an active working woman. 


The next interview takes place in a group situation. A West Indian woman 



describes her experience confronting an attempted rape. Again, her description is 
juxtaposed against an image which counters that story of fear, isolation and 
impotence, an image of group sympathy, security and support. Moreover, the film 
viewer is intimately drawn into the group when the interviewee speaks directly to 
the camera. It is as if the camera-operator (and the audience) were also part of the 
group. 

The first three interviews discuss women's fears of the anonymous attacker, of 
being threatened in the public sphere, and of random urban violence. This is the 
type of violence so graphically presented to the female viewer by Hollywood and 
the news. In KIAI!, however, the emotional impact of these experiences softens as 
the visual track shows women in secure, active community contexts. Anonymous 
violence becomes something to confront and tackle together. 

Statistically this type of violence is rare. However, in its depiction, it gets privileged 
as the most common type of violence against women shown in fictional films and 
on the news. In reality, women are most often victimized by men they know, very 
often family members. KIAIl's further interviews show this other, more common, 
side of the coin — domestic violence and incest. A woman appears on screen, 
seated comfortably in her home, relaxed. She tells how her brothers repeatedly 
raped her as she was growing up. 

Within a similarly placid, domestic setting, a woman sits in her living room with a 
young child on one knee and family photos displayed on the wall. She tells in voice¬ 
over how her husband beat her. While we hear her, the camera tracks across these 
photos of the woman, her husband and her six children. Later this woman 
reappears to discuss how incompetent and insensitive the police are and how 
inadequate the criminal justice system is in dealing with domestic violence. The 
film brings the issue of self-defense into the home, where self-defense is most often 
needed. 

KIAI! translates feelings of impotence and victimization into activity. The 
interviews are never presented in isolation. At first the film shows the need for 
action in the face of threatening circumstances. Then we see women taking action. 
Using upbeat music and fast-paced editing, KIAI! shows the power and dynamism 
of the Brooklyn Women's Martial Arts group activities. 

The graphic artist again relates another incident in which a friend was raped while 
on vacation. Her anger becomes translated into activity. She appears wearing a 
karate gi (traditional Japanese karate uniform), devoting the same concentration 
she demonstrated while drawing to her martial arts exercises. 

The music swells. Group classes appear on screen. An "instructor" teaches kicks, 
punches and other techniques. We see the power and energy of collective activity. 
In fact, although some women in the film appear to have quite a bit more skill than 
others, no "voice of authority" stands out. Personal experience leads to collective 
action. Women with experience teach self-defense sessions, but the film does not 
privilege them with more screen time or give their comments more weight. 
Moreover, the beltless, non-hierarchical karate style that the group practices 
emphasizes mutual learning and support over competitiveness. 


The group solidarity takes on another dimension as women discuss how they felt 



embarrassed at first. Once again, concrete images place past experiences in a new 
context. Feelings of awkwardness give way to images of women — young, old, fat, 
thin, graceful, or uncoordinated-doing various exercises powerfully, skillfully, and 
with determination. 

KIAI! demonstrates that violence against women is not always physical. Martial 
arts training also helps women deal with emotional and verbal aggression. One 
woman tells how she practices in front of a mirror to look at people differently. 
After a woman observes, "We're too nice," we see a scene in which women practice 
saying "no" to men. An instructor discusses the importance of the kiai. That's a 
Japanese word for a powerful yell, which originates in the gut and demonstrates 
power and courage to the opponent. This same spirit of kiai begins to permeate the 
women's lives completely. 

The training changes negative feelings women have about their bodies, their right 
to occupy public space, or their right to disagree with or ignore a man. This mental 
growth becomes an integral part of the training. One woman realizes that now she 
walks differently, with more confidence and occupying more space. Another 
woman, shown as a bookkeeper, tells how the self-defense training helped her be 
more assertive at her new job. And another tells how good it felt to be able to tell a 
man to stop his sexual advances. 

KIAI! not only chronicles women's development from personal experience to group 
activity, but also shows the next step — community outreach and organizing. The 
street demonstration which opens the film is not presented as an isolated event, 
but plays a role in the group's organizing process. Such demonstrations 
dramatically reclaim the public sphere for women's productive and creative use, 
free of intimidation. All women are encouraged to participate. 

In addition to demonstrating dramatic group forms (katas) and teaching some 
basic self-defense techniques to the women gathered, the group also puts on a skit 
to emphasize self-defense consciousness. One woman portays a housewife, another 
the front door (she holds a placard saying "door" to indicate her role), and the third 
an ex-husband who had beaten her. The woman playing the husband cajoles, 
threatens and pleads with his wife to open the door. The woman playing the wife is 
firm; she has learned to say "no" to male violence. This little Brechtian bit of street 
theatre makes a statement in a witty, innovative fashion. We see no blows or 
physical violence, but rather other possibilities are voiced and alternatives shown 
to the audience on the street and in the movie auditorium. 

In her essay, "The Political Aesthetics of the Feminist Documentary Film," Julia 
Lesage postulates a relation between feminist consciousness-raising groups and 
the feminist documentary film. [3] Within the context of community organizing and 
outreach, KIAI! effectively operates on a number of levels: First, women in the 
audience can compare themselves to or sympathize with the women who speak in 
the film. We hear "ordinary" women — black, white, Hispanic, bookkeepers, artists, 
housewives, young, and old. They confront both extraordinary and common 
violence — from verbal harassment to rape, incest and wife-beating. Women in the 
audience can come to see themselves as part of a class which is "kept in its place" in 
a variety of ways. 


KIAI! also gives women viewers "permission." Various self-defense tactics have 



previously been considered inappropriate for women. In the film, we see women of 
all sizes, ages and shapes working out and learning to be effective martial artists. 
This allows women viewers to be more comfortable about taking the first steps, 
especially when learning to punch or kick no longer seems so alien. The film helps 
to alleviate a paralyzing self-consciousness. It works against women's deeply 
ingrained, socialized feelings of passivity and ineffectiveness. 

Third, the film offers support to both women involved in martial arts and to those 
considering learning self-defense. Organizational activities and ideas are suggested 
throughout the film, but with no step-by-step or rigid instructional program. 
Women can blend their own styles or ideas about self-defense with those presented 
in the film. The film simply and powerfully encourages women to organize and take 
action. 

While in North Carolina, I saw how a women's self-defense group there, the 
Triangle Women's Karate Association, used KIAI! as an organizational aid. 

Working in teams, the head instructor, Kathy Hopwood, and one or two more 
advanced students or assistant instructors show the film to various organizations, 
such as university women's groups, convalescent homes, hospitals, or women's 
crisis centers. Then in discussion, viewers are always given the opportunity to ask 
questions, draw parallels to their own experiences, and receive some special 
instructions on self-defense. Some screenings are for women only, to avoid feelings 
of intimidation evoked by the presence of man. In those screenings, actual self- 
defense techniques are demonstrated, and audience members encouraged to 
participate, learning simple kicks and jabs. The sessions conclude with an exercise 
in which women team up and take turns punching through pieces of newspaper, as 
they prove the efficacy of what they learned. In this way, the film screening creates 
an atmosphere for women to participate comfortably in gestures which may seem 
odd, difficult, or "unfeminine." 

The film's use as an organizing tool seems tied to its formal departure from the 
style of either contemporary news documentaries or instructional films. KIAI! does 
not present a dramatic example of violence and then follow with expert advice and 
precautions. It also avoids sexism, racism and sensationalism, so much a part of 
the dominant media's representation of female victimization. KIAI! energetically 
cross-cuts from the personal to the public, from stories of victimization to images 
of energy, activity and productivity. It offers women a different kind of information 
in a critically different fashion. 

Notes 

1 .1 would like to thank the Triangle Women's Karate Association (of North 
Carolina) for making a print of this film available to me. The film is available for 
rental from Filmmakers' Library, 133 East 58th Street, Suite 703A, New York, NY 
10022. 

2 .1 gathered this information from a conversation with the filmmakers. See also 
Robyn Kovat, "Documentary Filmmaker Interested in Women's Issues," Pi'ospect 
Press, Oct. 22-Nov. 10,1983, pp. 15ft. 

3. Julia Lesage, "The Political Aesthetics of the Feminist Documentary Film," 
Quarterly Review of Film Studies, 3, No. 4 (Fall, 1978), pp. 50723. 
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When the New Right thundered into Washington in 1980, women's organizations 
across the country braced themselves for the offensive attack. The race to overturn 
the Supreme Court decision legalizing abortion had been escalating since 1973, but 
now Right-to-Life supporter were in positions to effect policy decisions .[1] [ open 
notes in new window] By the thousands, women across the country swelled the 
memberships of pro-abortion and reproductive rights organizations in defense. As 
a result of the need for more organizing, the demand for media on the issues grew 
as well. 

With one of us on staff at the Media Network and the other with the Reproductive 
Rights National Network, [2] we were increasingly asked to recommend "a good 
organizing film" on reproductive rights. We met in 1982, combined our resources, 
and decided to produce a Guide to Films on Reproductive Rights.[ 3] 

The concept of reproductive rights grew out of the past twenty years of 
campaigning for abortion rights and against sterilization abuse. Its roots were 
nourished by both feminism and a left critique of economic inequality. 
Reproductive rights are those which would allow us to gain control of our own 
reproductive and sexual lives. The rights include the following: 

• access to safe, legal, funded abortion; 

• freedom from involuntary sterilization; 

• access to information about contraception; 

• safe and affordable health care; 

• the right to have or not have children; 

• and the right to live openly as lesbian or gay without social or economic 
sanctions. 

Since broad social structures limit the options available to us, a society that permits 
self-determination would also require access to economic resources, adequate 
employment, quality child care, an end to racism, and a safe environment in which 
to live and work. 

As we began our research, we found that reproductive rights groups, for the most 
part, used the same half a dozen films and knew of few others. With distributors' 






catalogues in hand and with support from the Film Fund, we decided to hold our 
own evaluative screenings. We called together some fifty panelists from diverse 
backgrounds and showed over one hundred films, videotapes, and slideshows. The 
comments of the panelists — four or five of whom saw any one film — formed the 
basis of the evaluative descriptions we wrote. [4] 

Our goal was to create a valuable resource for organizers, and we hoped that the 
Guide would encourage more of them to use media. We began with the assumption 
that any film that supported our position on a particular issue, if it was well-made 
and reflected women's experiences with some accuracy, would automatically be 
useful in organizing. We sought films that would clearly explain the issues and 
encourage audience discussions and even activism. 

Viewing and evaluating so many films raised questions for us about what makes 
films work well in organizing, particularly in reproductive rights organizing. There 
are two factors we considered in determining how a particular film could best be 
used: the film's analysis and its form. We found that most of the films fell into 
three categories, each presenting a different approach to organizing and different 
problems for organizers to address.^] In the discussion that follows, we describe 
the strengths and weaknesses of each form, and we suggest aspects of the issues 
which remain unexamined in the films. We want to make readers aware that films 
on reproductive rights issues exist, to encourage filmmakers to produce work that 
will be more useful to multi-issue organizers, and most importantly to stimulate a 
debate on the issue of film as an organizing tool. 

CONSCIOUSNESS-RAISING 

In the early 1970s, feminist filmmakers emerged as a part of the renewed women's 
movement, reflecting the movement's political commitments. Some of their films 
were fantasies, some renditions of events, some experimental and abstract. But 
most prevalent was the documentary that utilized an essential tool of the women's 
movement: consciousness-raising. Consciousness-raising allowed women to share 
their secrets and discover what they had in common. Identifying particular 
commonalities allowed for an understanding of women's oppression and the 
development of an ideology of women's liberation. 

These new filmmakers wanted to portray women as women saw themselves rather 
than as men saw them. The filmmakers wanted to make women's lives visible and 
expose certain issues basic to sexism. Woman after woman spoke to the camera 
about her experiences with abortion, childraising, orgasm, rape, marriage. Or the 
camera followed individual women through their daily routines. Like 
consciousness-raising, the films set out to let women speak for themselves, and the 
audiences could now identify more genuinely with the women on screen. [6] 

Today, in many of the films and tapes we screened, women still recount their 
experiences and feelings in the familiar "talking heads" style. The form is anything 
but innovative, but the films are significant because the women are discussing 
areas of their lives that have still too rarely been revealed. It is striking that the best 
of the recent productions that follow this form are videotapes that portray black 
women and address questions of race, class, and living on a low income — issues 
that the mainstream women's movement has been relatively slow to recognize and 
confront. 



In OUR LIVES ON THE LINE (1980), for example, a group of black women discuss 
what having an abortion meant to them, the problems they faced in obtaining one, 
and the pervasive racism they experienced in counseling and health care delivery. 
In WHAT IF YOU HAD NO CHOICE? (1982), one black and three white women 
dwell on the reasons they sought illegal abortions ten years earlier, the trauma they 
experienced, and how economic conditions influenced their decisions. In A 
MOTHER IS A MOTHER (1982), seven black teenage mothers discuss their lives, 
their hopes and dreams for their children and themselves, and the obstacles they 
face in reaching their goals. 

These films effectively reveal how an issue has concretely affected women's lives 
and make audiences aware of problems they may never have known existed. The 
form works well because it allows the audience to identify with the speakers who 
propose a new way of thinking about women's experiences. Some feminists have 
argued that changes in the consciousness of group do constitute a form of social 
change. [7] And the complaints in these films and tapes do amount to implicit 
demands for concrete change. Yet the tapes do not show actual organizing 
attempts. Moreover, they offer no coherent analysis of the problems they reveal. 
That is, they neither identify the causes of the problems nor propose a strategy to 
resolve them. This must come from outside of the film and tape itself. 

FOLLOWING AN ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN 

A large number of films we screened represent a second form, focusing on concrete 
action as they trace actual organizing campaigns. The most successful examples 
explore reproductive hazards in the workplace.[8] Here, the film's action occurs 
within a small arena — one plant, for example — which serves as a microcosm of a 
larger struggle. These films adopt some of the strategies of the dramatic films we 
know and love. The audience gets to know individual leaders and key players in the 
campaign. We identify with them, and through them experience the action as these 
people respond concretely, practically, and dramatically to the problems they face. 

Few of these documentaries, of course, allow the kind of full, rich character 
development often found in full-length dramatic narratives. Yet the same principle 
is at work. As in a conventional dramatic plot, a problem arises or is perceived. 
Individuals meet the challenge, and the conflict is resolved — or not, as the case 
may be. 

In PREGNANT BUT EQUAL (1982), a group of factory workers organize to press 
for improved conditions and benefits for pregnant workers at their plant. The film 
records their participation in the fight to pass the 1978 Pregnancy Discrimination 
Act, which made it illegal for employers to discriminate against pregnant workers. 
In one of two stories in SONG OF THE CANARY (1979), one of the few films we 
saw about men, male workers confront the owners of a chemical plant to protest 
handling conditions for powerful farm pesticides that are leaving the workers 
sterile. A segment in WORKER TO WORKER (1980) tells of two workers in 
another pesticide plant who fight for compensation when their children are born 
with rare heart defects. 


In these films, unlike Hollywood movies, individuals bond together to face their 
problems, and they win not through personal growth or one individual's 



extraordinary qualities but by exercising unity, developing a strategy, and, from the 
perspective of the film, having morality on their side. If the particular campaign 
does not end in victory, the films ask the audience to envision victory somewhere in 
the future. 

In contrast to the consciousness-raising films, these films show people actually 
involved in organizing work. A small group of people first share their perceptions 
of the problem. They then work to broaden their support among others who share 
their situation. They hold meetings, publicize their campaign, and participate in 
strikes or confrontations. They share with the audience a sense of what occurs 
between those struggling for control and those unwilling to relinquish it. Where the 
consciousness-raising films begin and end with the quality of experience, these 
films begin by identifying a problem and then detail the ways people have 
organized to change it. The attempts to change a situation are made concrete. 

CLASS, GENDER, AND THE ARENA OF CONFLICT 

It is no accident that in almost all of the films we mention in this "follow the 
campaign" genre, the action occurs in the workplace. Looking for a reason, we 
realized that the tactics employed in workplace organizing differ from those 
feminist campaigns based on non-workplace demands. This raised questions for us 
of how a film's form reflects the kind of social change that is being pursued, the 
type of campaign undertaken, and the arena or context in which the change or the 
campaign takes place. 

A strike is a familiar action in which workers withhold their labor from their 
employers until their demands are met. And labor unions are familiar 
organizations, formed to organize workers and negotiate on their behalf. But what 
feminists want differs in certain ways from labor's traditional demands. The kinds 
of organizations and structure in which we have come together, diverse as they are, 
differ from unions. Labor struggles occur within the arena of the company, and, 
more broadly, the realm of economics. But as we begin to touch on other 
reproductive issues, we move out of the realm that can be simply defined as 
economic, although it does intersect with economic constraints. As women, we 
experience sexual inequality and determine strategies to effect the changes we want 
in a different conjunction of public and private arenas. 

A comparison of two films on women's health care demonstrates how two groups 
of filmmakers emphasized either class or gender, as the filmmakers defined the 
arena in which the struggle for adequate health care for women takes place.[9] 

The only non-labor film we saw that successfully follows an organizing campaign is 
THE CHICAGO MATERNITY CENTER STORY (1970).[10] Here a community- 
based maternity clinic is to be replaced by a big "women's" hospital in Chicago. The 
first half of the film depicts the Center's role in the community as the film follows 
one mother through the experience of childbirth. In the second half, a multi-racial 
group of mothers who rely on the Center organize against the Board of Directors' 
efforts to close it. The women fail to save the Center, but the film ends by urging 
the audience to continue to fight for decent, low-cost community health care. 


The other film on women's health care, released a year earlier, takes a different 
approach. In HEALTHCARING: FROM OUR END OF THE SPECULUM (1976), a 



number of women tell stories of abuses they have faced in medical treatment, from 
unnecessary surgery to drug experimentation. As solutions, two women 
demonstrate how to use a plastic speculum for gynecological self-examination, and 
a women's clinic participates in a health fair. 

THE CHICAGO MATERNITY CENTER STORY shares with labor organizing films 
an emphasis on economic structures and concentrates on how corporate power 
works against community control of a basic social institution. Although those 
affected by the hospital's decision to end its home birth program and close the 
clinic are all women, the film avoids an explicit analysis of sexual politics, failing to 
ask why it is women, as a group, who are affected. 

HEALTHCARING, conversely, identifies male control as the sole problem of the 
medical profession and addresses sexual politics outside of any economic context. 
Its analysis belongs to a school of feminist thought which holds that society, and 
therefore the medical profession, defines women solely by our capacity for 
reproduction. Therefore, to gain autonomy over our lives, the film advocates that 
women take control of our reproductive health through wide use of self-help 
methods, both individual (speculum) and collective (women-controlled clinics). 

Both films contain narrated segments using almost identical graphic collages to 
illustrate the historical process during which male medical professionals replaced 
female midwives in gynecological and obstetric care. But while the narration in 
THE CHICAGO MATERNITY CENTER STORY emphasizes the growth of 
corporate control over pharmaceuticals and medical services, HEALTHCARING's 
narration underscores the increasing maleness of professional medicine. 

Outside of this historical collage, the political focus of each film demands a 
different set of images to depict and explain women's problems with health care 
and our approaches to solving them. THE CHICAGO MATERNITY CENTER 
STORY sets up a struggle on economic grounds: While the community defends the 
clinic, the Board defends its ledger sheet. The battle is waged between the 
community that relies on the service and the powers that want to remove it. 

HEALTHCARING shows neither a service to be saved nor an economic right to be 
defended. There is no campaign or confrontation between two sides, although a 
male-female tension is clearly apparent. Not unlike the consciousness-raising films 
we discussed earlier, HEALTHCARING must turn to women's descriptions of their 
experiences to reveal the kind of women's oppression not easily revealed by a 
documentary camera. Part of the solution, the film implicitly suggests, comes from 
a change in women's awareness, their new ability to compare experiences and 
identify the problems as ones women face. This remains powerful, even if the self- 
help solutions the film otherwise recommends are limited and perhaps naive 
because they are so unsystematic. 

The politics of these films raise a recurring issue within feminist politics: the 
question of emphasis on class and gender. Contrary to a reproductive rights 
perspective which examines the relation between these, these two films stress one 
over the other. Thus neither film acknowledges that the problem is not solely one 
of capitalist control of medicine nor control by men. Any analysis of women's 
health care issues requires an understanding of the intersection of male and 
corporate control.[n] Such an analysis would also have to consider the politics of 



race, which neither of these films really do. 


Furthermore, the dichotomy between the two films betrays their acceptance of the 
traditional view that class issues are fought out publicly, at the workplace, while 
gender issues are fought out privately, at home, in sexual and domestic 
relationships. In reality, the lines are not so clearly drawn.[12] Class and gender 
inequalities both affect private lire and erupt within the public arena. 

If feminist filmmakers are going to employ the "organizing campaign" form, they 
must identify clear arenas of conflict in which to stage their stories. The state, for 
example, makes abortion legal or illegal, controls the accessibility of contraception, 
limits the practice of midwifery, regulates prescription drugs, issues sterilization 
guidelines, and adjudicates child custody cases. Much of state activity serves 
privileged interests within gender, class, and racial relationships. But feminists also 
demand state involvement in these areas, such as the support of favorable 
legislation, the enforcement of compliance, and funding. 

In our film search, we found few films that reflect an explicit understanding of the 
role of the state as an arena and actor in social conflict. LA OPERACION (1982, 
discussed in JUMP CUT No. 29), is a notable exception, exposing the use of 
coercive sterilization programs to manipulate the population of Puerto Rico. But it 
suffers from the same weakness as THE CHICAGO MATERNITY CENTER STORY, 
failing to take sufficient note that these sterilizations are practiced on women. And 
it does not, in the context of our argument, follow the "organizing campaign" form. 

The Left has developed sophisticated theories about the role of the state — 
supporting inequitable social relations but periodically forced to incorporate 
reforms to ameliorate the problems caused by inequality. But little, theory of the 
state begins from a feminist perspective. [13] It is an obvious challenge to 
filmmakers to capture images of state activity on the part of conflicting interests 
and the impact of state action on both sides. It is a challenge to both filmmakers 
and organizers to identify other arenas in which we can make demands and win. 

THE ADVOCACY FILM 

A third style of filmmaking, the advocacy film, differs from the first two in its 
presentation and treatment of its subject. The advocacy films are structured 
around particular political issues rather than experiences. They do not carry their 
audiences along with a set of characters but instead attempt to persuade through 
argument. Official speakers, experienced organizers, and experts are portrayed in 
these films to explain the issues and define the terms of the debate. These films are 
good organizing tools because they disseminate important information and posit 
persuasive political arguments. But they also establish a more rigid definition of 
problems and solutions. Thus advocacy films are more closed to interpretation 
than those which follow a consciousness-raising or organizing campaign model. 

Both consciousness-raising films and those which follow organizing campaigns 
leave analysis largely to the audience. This creates a relative flexibility of 
interpretation, which allows speakers to discuss and elaborate upon points raised 
on the films in light of their needs as reproductive rights organizers. In contrast, if 
an advocacy film's politics are those of the organizer, that film is often invaluable. 

If not, its political perspective can pose problems. If one of these films lacks a 



reproductive rights analysis, a reproductive rights organizer then has to spend a 
great deal of time broadening and contextualizing the film's narrow analysis in 
order to discuss reproductive rights with the audience. 

Not surprisingly, the advocacy films we viewed tended to support one of the two 
political positions of the women's movement on the issues of reproductive control: 
a single-issue or pro-choice approach and a reproductive rights approach. The 
more mainstream single-issue position is represented by groups that view access to 
abortion as a legal and medical right for women and devote their efforts toward 
lobbying for legislation to keep abortion legal. Lacking an analysis of class and 
race, they often rely on arguments for population control and overlook the 
inequitable distribution of economic resources that helps to make population 
growth a problem. 

Reproductive rights groups view legal abortion as an important aspect of 
reproductive control but insist upon placing it within a larger context. They 
concentrate on grassroots organizing and stress the connections between the 
various conditions necessary to insure reproductive control for all. They point out, 
for example, that legal abortion will not adequately serve a woman who relies on 
Medicaid funds, which no longer cover abortion yet continue to pay for 
sterilization. If this woman chooses to be sterilized, her choice may still be 
constrained by the parameters of a medical system that misinforms her of the 
operation's permanence. 

The pro-choice position is more frequently represented in the media than the 
reproductive rights analysis. Two productions illustrate this political difference. SO 
MANY VOICES (1982), produced by the National Abortion Rights Action League 
(NARAL), a pro-choice group, is hosted by the respectable popular figures, Ed 
Asner (filmed before the public storm over his position on El Salvador) and Tammy 
Grimes. The film examines "both sides" of the abortion debate — that is, legality 
versus illegality. Right-to-Life arguments against abortion are refuted one at a time 
by pro-choice arguments and by ordinary women whose stories graphically depict 
why the option to choose abortion was crucial to them. Taking the position that 
women suffer when their pregnancies are unwanted or dangerous, SO MANY 
VOICES encourages the audience to oppose anti-abortion legislation and support 
women's right to choose legal abortion. 

In contrast, MATTERS SO FUNDAMENTAL (1983), produced by the Committee to 
Defend Reproductive Rights (CDRR), reflects an understanding that abortion is 
only part of the larger context of reproductive issues. This low-budget slideshow 
presents a historical overview of legislative and grassroots organizing for 
reproductive rights. It examines the ideology of the Right-to-Life movement in 
terms of its stand against women's liberation, not merely its stand against abortion. 
By exploring various women's reproductive experiences, it connects abortion to 
other reproductive issues such as sterilization abuse, women's health care, and 
childcare. 

Because SO MANY VOICES gives a clear introduction to the issues as they are 
framed in the legislative battle over abortion's legality, it is a good organizing tool 
for NARAL and other pro-choice groups. And we agree that access to legal abortion 
is crucial. But we feel that by emphasizing "choice," the film's position fails to 
acknowledge that social sanctions and inequitable access to material resources 



limit women's options even when abortion is legal. The film addresses the onorous 
Hyde Amendment, for example, which prohibits the use of Medicaid funds for 
abortion, but ironically it fails to raise the question of Medicaid coverage for poor 
women's abortions. 

We have no objection to focusing on one issue at a time, but we do object to 
presenting single issues out of context. The issues, as presented in SO MANY 
VOICES and similar single-issue films, seem to exist in a social vacuum. The 
politics of reproduction as a whole remain undeveloped, even ignored. The 
strengths of MATTERS SO FUNDAMENTAL for reproductive rights organizers lies 
in its acknowledgement that legal abortion, though a crucial aspect of women's 
reproductive freedom, cannot by itself alone insure that freedom for all women. 
This film recognizes that reproductive decisions are made under certain conditions 
and within limited parameters. It rejects the notion that people can simply choose 
freely once an action, in this case abortion, is legal.[14] 

Reproductive rights organizers want films that reflect their political 
understandings of where we are and what lies ahead. But there are still few good 
films available that reflect these politics. Reproductive rights activists need to 
influence filmmakers. And feminist filmmakers need to seek out reproductive 
rights organizers and learn from the organizers' ideas and experiences. In the 
meantime, organizers have to use what is available, and learn to use films as tools. 

It is a rare film that will accomplish change on its own, but a film can be a catalyst 
for change. For this reason, we used considerable space in our Guide offering 
advice on how to organize a good film screening, focusing on the importance of 
planning a discussion after the film, distributing printed information to 
supplement that from the film, and previewing films ahead of time to prepare to 
cover for their weaknesses and make the most of their strengths. Organizers must 
think critically about how different films elicit different responses and are therefore 
useful in different ways, as we hope we have shown. 

As far as we know, only a small body of literature exists on the subject of films as 
organizing tools, and much of it is historical and describes specific projects — the 
Film and Photo League, Canada's Challenge for Change program, the Newsreel 
collectives of the I960S and 1970s. [15] We hope that this article will help spark 
debate on how feminist films can be better organizing tools, and that it will 
encourage more feminists to produce films that are explicitly useful for people who 
organize for reproductive rights. 


Tips from the Guide to Films on Reproductive Rights: 

Using Films for Organizing and Education on Reproductive Rights 

Any film, videotape or slideshow has its own point of view. Each one deals with 
some aspects of an issue but leaves out others. It may be geared toward a certain 
audience that is not the same as yours. You may disagree with certain parts of it, 
realize that parts need to be updated, or think some elements are inadequately 
stressed. It's useful to preview any film you haven't seen before you order it, just to 
make sure it's what you want. 


Make sure to designate a discussion leader or moderator for your program who will 



encourage active participation and keep the discussion focused. Without fail, that 
person should see the film before showing it (especially if a preview hasn't been 
possible before rental), in order to plan an approach and be prepared for questions 
and reactions. Many potential disasters have been averted in this way. 

It's always helpful to begin a program with an introduction that not only explains 
who you are, but also notes some of the strong points or limitations of the film you 
are about to show. (Even a bad film can be saved by an introduction that poses a 
provocative question, focuses on one good aspect, or posits the film as an example 
of a way of thinking that can be challenged.) Placing the film in a context makes it 
easier for the audience to focus its reactions afterwards. If a discussion is not 
possible, an introduction can direct the audience's attention during the film. 

When the film is over, start the discussion by referring directly to the film and 
involving the audience directly. Useful questions are: "What struck you most in the 
film? What is your first reaction to the film's content?" Be prepared to listen closely 
and carefully to the audience in order to take their immediate reactions one step 
further. From here you can proceed to ask the questions that will help you move 
toward your program's goals. 

Programming two films together is often an effective way of transcending one 
film's limitations, or of making connections between issues. For example, a film on 
teenage sexuality could be shown with one on teen parenthood to discuss some of 
the contradictions teens confront. Or a film on sex and older people could be 
shown with one on the sexuality of disabled people, to discuss why society censures 
the sexual behavior of certain groups. 

On almost any issue, it's useful to have back-up material on hand with facts and 
figures for people who have questions or want to know more. It's also a good idea 
to have fliers or other written information that will tell people how to get involved, 
where to go next, and what they can do to help. 


Notes 

We would like to thank Lisa Cartwright, Carol Cohn, and Michael Hyman for their 
comments on early drafts of this article. The Guide to Films on Reproductive 
Rights is available for $2 each, plus $1 postage, from Media Network, 208 W. 13th 
Street, NY, NY 10011. Reduced rates for bulk orders. 

1. Margaret Heckler was appointed Secretary of Health and Human Services and C. 
Everett Hoop was appointed Surgeon General. Now a majority of the Senate, the 
Republicans have taken over other key commitees. Strom Thurmond, for example, 
became the head of the Judiciary Committee. 

2. The Media Network provides activists and educators in a variety of areas with 
information on films and how to use them. The Reproductive Rights National 
Network is a coalition of grassroots groups organizing for reproductive rights. 

3. The Guide describes and evaluates sixty films, videotapes, and slideshows. It 
contains a section on using media for organizing and education, tells how to use 
projection equipment, and gives a list of distributors and a list of supplementary 



guides and related resources for organizers. 


4. Women Under Attack: Abortion, Sterilization Abuse, and Reproductive 
Freedom (New York: Committee for Abortion Rights and Against Sterilization 
Abuse, 1979); Rosalind P. Petchesky, "Reproductive Freedom: Beyond A Woman's 
Right to Choose,'" Signs: A Journal of Women in Culture and Society, 5, No. 4 
(Summer 1980), pp. 661-685; and "Dissolving the Hyphen: A Report on Marxist- 
Feminist Groups 1-5," in Zillah Eisenstein, Capitalist Patriarchy and the Case for 
Socialist Feminism (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1979). 

5. For the purposes of this article, some very good films that fall outside of our 
categories are omitted. LOOKING FOR LOVE (1982), on teenage parenthood, and 
CONDOM SENSE (1981), on teenagers' experiences with contraception, are 
particularly noteworthy. 

6. Many feminist film critics have pointed out this pattern. B. Ruby Rich, "In the 
Name of Feminist Film Criticism," Heresies 9 (1980), pp. 74-81, calls these "films 
of validation." 

7. Feminists have made a variety of claims for consciousness-raising. Catharine A. 
MacKinnon, for example, claims that consciousnessraising, as the core of feminist 
methodology, "turns Marxism inside out and on its head" because it acknowledges 
changes in consciousness as social change while Marxist theory claims that changes 
in consciousness are only a necessary prelude to insurrection. Catharine A. 
MacKinnon, "Feminism, Marxism, Method, and the State: An Agenda for Theory," 
Signs: A Journal of Women in Culture and Society 7, No. 3 (Spring 1982), pp. 515- 
544 - 

8. Many women's labor documentaries that do not directly address reproductive 
issues also follow this format. Among the most successful have been THE 
WILLMAR 8, WHAT COULD YOU DO WITH A NICKEL? and WITH BABIES 
AND BANNERS, which delves into the past. 

9. A comparative critique of THE CHICAGO MATERNITY CENTER STORY and 
HEALTHCARING has appeared before in the pages of JUMP CUT. See Judith 
Kegan Gardiner, "The Community vs. Corporate Medicine" and Marcia 
Rothenberg, "Good Vibes vs. Preventive Medicine," both in JUMP CUT No. 17. 
Responses from readers appear in following issues. 

10. Three other films we screened that intimately follow campaigns are excluded 
from this discussion. BLOOD OF THE CONDOR (1969), a dramatization rather 
than a straight documentary, shows an uprising against forced sterilization in the 
Bolivian highlands. The film was produced for distribution in Bolivia, where it 
would fit our model. But Quechua Indian culture and the Bolivian political context 
are so different from our own that the film is most useful here as a lesson about the 
role of population control in U.S. imperialism rather than as a model for local 
organizing. 

Another production, WHO WILL PROTECT THE FAMILY? (1982), followed both 
sides in a local battle for and against the Equal Rights Amendment. It succeeded so 
well in presenting a "balanced view," however, that it came off more as a news 
report rather than an encouragement for people to get out and organize either for 



or against the ERA. 


PRAIRIE STORM (1982) follows both sides in a local battle over an abortion clinic 
in the Midwest. This is a news-magazine report. Its findings are fascinating but its 
format makes it too difficult to use, as it is stretched out in segments that repeat 
themselves to bring viewers up to date. As a potential organizing film, it too suffers 
from a surfeit of the "objective balance" typical of this genre. We did not include it 
in our Guide. 

11. Barbara Ehrenreich and Deirdre English, Witches, Midwives, and Nurses: A 
History of Women Healers (Old Westbury: Feminist Press, 1973). 

12. The concept of separate spheres that confines women's experiences to the 
private sphere and men's to the public, has largely been rejected by contemporary 
feminist theorists. See Joan Kelly, "The Doubled Vision of Feminist Theory: A 
Postscript to the 'Women and Power' Conference," Feminist Studies, 5: No. 1 
(Spring 1979), pp. 215-227; Rosalind P. Petchesky's articles, cited in Note 4 above. 

13. See both MacKinnon and Petchesky cited above; Irene Diamond, ed., Families, 
Politics, and Public Policy (New York: Longman, 1983); Rosalind P. Petchesky, 
Abortion and Women's Choice: The State, Sexuality, and Reproductive Freedom 
(New York: Longman, 1984). 

14. It is particularly striking that the films stressing the legality of abortion fail to 
address the issue of state regulation of reproduction. 

15. Citations to these articles can be found in John C. Gerlach and Lorna Gerlach, 
The Critical Index: A Bibliography of Articles on Films in English, 1946-1973 
(New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1974). See also William 
Alexander on the Film and Photo League in Film on the Left: American 
Documentary Film from 1931 to 1942 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1981). 
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THE R E A T. THING is a new documentary film about the trade union movement in 
Guatemala. A New York filmmaker, who is also a union president, shot it and an 
international trade union federation based in Geneva produced it. 

In February 1984, the owners of a Coca-Cola plant (located about 10 minutes from 
downtown Guatemala City) informed its workers that, due to bankruptcy, the plant 
would close the next day. But the 460 workers refused to accept the loss of their 
jobs and the loss of their union, for which they had fought so hard and which had 
become one of the strongest unions in Guatemala. So they decided to peacefully 
occupy the plant until they won their jobs back. THE REAL THING documents this 
struggle, within the historical context of the Guatemalan trade union movement. 
The film also shows the union initiated world-wide support for the boycott of Coke, 
designed to push the company to deal with the workers. 

The filmmaker, Peter Schnall, is president of NABET (National Association of 
Broadcast Engineers and Technicians). The film was supported financially by a 
"union of unions," the International Union of Food and Allied Workers 
Associations, (I.U.F.). Founded in 1920, the I.U.F. is a world-wide trade union 
federation whose founding principle is labor solidarity. THE REAL THING makes 
many important connections between Central American solidarity work and North 
American trade unions. 

For the film crew and their I.U.F. executive producer, the shoot in Guatemala was a 
real eye-opener. "We went down as tourists with 20 cases of film luggage," says 
Schnall. "When we were coming into the city from picking up the film at the 
airport, some of the workers gave us a little tour. They said, 

"See that fancy house that looks like a castle? In the basement they 
torture people. See that car with no license plates? It's a death squad 
car; the plates flip up when they go to or come back from a job." 

It was horrific and sad. When we got into the plant, I was startled by the set-up that 
the workers had established — feeding and taking care of themselves, setting up a 
community inside this walled-in factory." 




The shape the film would take became apparent only after the filmmakers entered 
the occupied plant and realized it was too dangerous to go in and out. They stayed 
in the factory for about one week, sleeping in the union hall. Says Schnall, 

"We originally wanted to film the families of the workers back at their 
homes, or follow some of them handing out leaflets. But every time we 
decided to go somewhere, we were told — some times minutes before 
we were to get in the car — that something was happening that made it 
extremely dangerous for us to leave. Just as we were leaving to shoot at 
the university, we heard that several student leaders had been 
kidnapped hours beforehand. We could have filmed at the university. 

But no one could guarantee what would happen to us once we stepped 
outside the university grounds. So, the scenario became more and more 
focused on the existence inside the walled plant." 

"Daily the workers received letters and telegrams of support from unions all over 
the world. They even got a letter from the Australian Refrigeration Union. They 
knew that somewhere out there people understood what was going on. Also money 
slowly began to arrive. They knew the world was watching, even though there was 
no coverage of the occupation in the Guatemalan newspapers. The workers 
themselves bought radio announcements, in the form of advertisement time, to 
announce what was happening inside the plant." 

THE REAL THING details life inside the occupied Coke factory: the daily meetings, 
organizing sessions, and unglamorous day-to-day tasks (like handing out the toilet 
paper). The film strongly conveys the dedication of the workers, and the love they 
feel for one another. Schnall says, 

"We were the first outsiders to come into the plant. It was important to 
them that we were North Americans and that we were newspeople. 

When we arrived, they had already been in the plant about a month. To 
them, our arrival represented a major sign that somebody was 
interested and cared about their situation. We broke a very tedious and 
monotonous daily routine." 

"We also broke a tension between them and the government. We 
represented some form of safety for them. They were wondering how 
long the government was going to allow them to stay in the plant. The 
workers were extremely kind and friendly to us; they always made sure 
we had a place to eat and sleep. The workers were surprisingly at ease 
with the camera crew. We became a part of the daily family union 
structure. It meant a lot to them." 

Although the Guatemalan military harassed the plant almost every night, the film 
crew was left alone. Schnall is unsure why the Guatemalan government allowed the 
film to be shot and taken out of the country, since the government obviously knew 
what kind of film was being made: 

"Perhaps, it's that the Coke union is very visible, and the government 
didn't want the other trade unions rallying behind the Coke workers. 
Certainly the Guatemalan government didn't want an international 
incident on its hands and neither did Coca-Cola in the United States." 



Working with the I.U.F. was a positive experience for the filmmakers. The I.U.F. 
treated them as workers, who deserved respect, autonomy, control over the 
production, and pay for their labor. This was a new and happy experience for 
filmmakers who are accustomed to competing for dwindling grants, spending years 
fundraising, working for free, or paying out of their own pockets. Schnall notes that 
the I.U.F. didn't demand major changes in the film and gave more money when the 
project ran over-budget. 

But as a result of working for the I.U.F., there are important contradictions in the 
film. What the workers say about their situation and the references to the 
Nationalist Jacabo Arbenz government in the early 1950s indicates that the 
workers are consciously part of the larger revolutionary movement in Guatemala. 
They don't just want a better contract with Coke, they want a whole new form of 
government. Their struggle is highly politicized. Yet the film tends, mostly by 
omission, to reduce this political struggle to a conventional trade union struggle. 

"If Coke would only live up to its contractural obligations to its workers," the film 
argues, "then everything would be all right." The film focuses on the international 
trade union solidarity movement and boycott that forced Coke to negotiate with the 
I.U.F. Nonetheless, and this is the power and benefit of the film, the reality of the 
workers and their lives overwhelms these conventional politics. The film is a 
welcome and valuable addition to the raging debate within the labor movement 
over U.S. foreign policy in Central America. 

By depicting the Guatemalan workers' attempts to retain their jobs at a U.S.-based 
company, the film makes an important connection between U.S. and Central 
American workers' struggles, a connection that is crucial for educating U.S. 
working class people and gaining their support against U.S. policies in Central 
America. 

Filmmaker Peter Schnall was introduced to the Coke workers in Guatemala as a 
filmmaker and a union worker. He found, 

"It meant a lot to the workers, not only to be filmed and for their story 
to be told, but for them to know that a union person, a union president, 
was making this film. It was an added boost for them. For me, as a 
union president of a very white collar, privileged, highly-skilled, 
technical group of workers, it was fascinating to meet and spend a very 
intense time with one of the most together, understanding, coordinated, 
friendly, and moving union groups I have ever seen. These people 
would die for each other. They would stand in front of their friend who 
was about to be shot. For them it's not just a struggle for a plant, it's a 
struggle for their lives. It represents everything for them. It was an 
education for me as a union president. I wish everybody in unions could 
understand what it means to die for the right to work." 

THE REAL THING is an important model for filmmakers and unions working 
together. For the I.U.F., THE REAL THING was a bold step into making media. 

The usual information outlets for unions are pamphlets, brochures, speeches or 
lectures. "Entertainment" is a new concept for unions; as one I.U.F. representative 
exclaimed after seeing the final cut of THE REAL THING; "It looks like a real film!" 
Unions in the U.S. increasingly recognize the impact, power, and usefulness of slide 



shows, videotapes, and films to focus dramatically on and increase awareness of an 
issue. The next step is for unions to begin making and supporting films on issues 
they feel are important, to use the media to reflect their own lives and work, to 
participate in making images of themselves and their concerns. But money is a big 
factor — making films is expensive. 

THE R E A T. THING is above all, about workers and trade union struggle. 
Unfortunately, in some cases, the film is being lumped into and lost in the recent 
spate of films on Central America. One major New York theater, dedicated to 
screening independent films, rejected THE R E A T. THING because "we've already 
shown too many Central America films". The film has, however, received an 
enthusiastic response at union meetings across the country. 


This 36 minute, color, 16mm film is available from Real to Real Productions, 357 
W. 36th Street, New York, NY 10018. 212/736-3887. Sliding scales are available for 
both rental and sales. 
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Interview with Deepa Dhanraj, Amsterdam, May 1981, First International 
Conference on feminist Film and Video: 

DD: I'm Deepa Dhanraj. I make films and live and work in Bangalore, South India. 

JL: Talk some about the Indian film industry and the role of the government, and 
how this affects the position of the independent filmmaker. 

DD: As you know, the Indian film industry makes the largest number of films in 
the world. It is in every sense of the word an industry. Bombay, the largest north 
Indian center, has about 700,000 people fully employed in this industry, and 
Madras, the southern center, has about 500,000 people employed. Film industry 
financing comes mostly from independent entrepreneurs, who take their money 
from film to film. Films have absurdly high budgets, mainly because we still have 
the star system, as you did in the U.S. in the 30s and 40s. Stars' salaries take up the 
largest part of the budget, and technicians get paid almost nothing. 

In India the majority of the population goes to the movies. Statistics say we have 
about 10,000 film theaters. In urban areas we have a film — going public that on 
the average sees films once or twice a week — every person! And because the 
theater owner gets only 30% of the actual ticket price — 70% is tax — the 
government makes a lot of money from the film industry. 

The industry produces pot-boilers, derived totally from U.S. cinema and the 
western. Instead of the spaghetti western, we have something like the rice western. 
And our commercial features are basically operatic because India has a great 
singing tradition. So an Indian film contains a complete pastiche of all kinds of 
elements, and the commercial industry's pressure on filmmakers often means that 
you must have an obligatory six songs, three fights, and four dances. 

There was a movement in the country about ten or twelve years ago to produce 
better cinema. In 1958 Satyajit Ray made PATHER PANCHALI under very trying 
circumstances. He mortgaged his wife's jewelry and then had to sell it, as he 
worked on the film for three years. After he finally made that film, for the first time 
India was taken seriously as a country that could produce other than this standard 




entertainment. 


Then the government decided to set up an organization called the Film Financing 
Corporation (now known as The National Film Development Co-operation) 
ostensibly to offer soft loans and assistance in terms of technical equipment to 
filmmakers who wanted to make different kinds of films. So this organization 
started giving loans to various filmmakers who submitted scripts if the filmmakers 
could offer some kind of financial security against the loan. A lot of films got made, 
of which the most experimental in form and style were produced by the 
governmental agency. Talented directors like Mani Kaul and Kumar Shahani made 
their first films through FFC. But it was absurd, because then the filmmakers could 
not get distribution. So the government was really starting at the wrong end of the 
stick. When filmmakers could not distribute a film, they could not release it, could 
not make the money back on it, and therefore they could not repay the loan. Now 
the government finance corporation is caught in the situation of granting a lot of 
people money which it cannot get back. I think that's okay, because compared to 
the amount of entertainment tax that the government collects, this is a pittance. 

Recently the government established another organization controlling film 
production. Now even procurement of raw film stock is completely controlled by 
the state. We have to apply to the bureaucratic machinery for a permit, in which we 
have to justify the number of film rolls we will need. After we get a permit, only 
then can we go to Kodak and buy the stock. 

JL: Does the government have to approve your script also? 

DO: No, we just have to get the permit. Suppose you're making an advertising 
commercial. Normally for a one-minute film you would ask for one roll, 1,000 feet, 
or maybe two rolls. But if you asked for more, you would have to justify it. 

JL: How does censorship work? 

DO: Film stock is controlled. Importing equipment into the country goes through 
agencies, but you have to get an import permit, and through the bureaucracy this 
takes months, sometimes years. Then even though we have so much film 
production, we do not have well-equipped laboratories. The kind of work the labs 
can do is not terribly competent, just satisfactory. 

Even if a filmmaker manages to get through all these hurdles and make a film, any 
film shown for public screening, including cine-clubs, must be censored. To show a 
film publicly you have to have a censor's certificate. Now we have two centers with 
boards of censors; the members rotate every two or three years to change the 
board. Recently, about two years ago, the boards got a little more relaxed about 
ways of depicting romance on the screen, but it seems to me that to focus on such 
issues lets you pick up only on sensational ways to denounce censorship and you 
miss the much more serious political aspect of censorship. This is, that except for 
two filmmakers who work in political cinema, we have not had a tradition of 
socially conscious films. 

The 40s saw a few films that could be interpreted as progressive, but it is only now, 
after so many years, that we have started again on this track. One of the main 
reasons for this is censorship, because the censors really restrict what can be 



shown. Still, there are strategic ways of doing it, of making political features. For 
example, a recent film MABHOOMI (OUR LAND) depicted a peasant struggle, in 
the state of Ahdnra-Pradesh. A Bengali filmmaker, Gautam Ghosh, made a feature- 
length fictional reconstruction of the Telangana Movement, a peasant uprising that 
began during British rule. That uprising was remarkable in the sense of how fast it 
spread over the state and how, for once, the peasants took control into their own 
hands. But then independence was declared, and the landlords got the British — in 
other words, now the Indian Congress and the Indian Army — to come in and 
suppress the peasants with tanks. This film came out last year and did very well at 
the box office. It's a very good film, done in black and white; it's low-key, not done 
in the dramatic fictional style. The reason why I think the censors passed it was 
because it offered an historical reconstruction of the past and did not discuss a 
threatening present struggle. That rebellion was also something that was crushed, 
so a film about it was seen as okay. 

Then we have Mrinal Sen, who has been working in 

political cinema for a long time. (See article on Sen in JUMP CUT, No.io-li) Now 
we have one or two younger filmmakers — one called Saeed Mirza who made a film 
about a very small Anglo-Indian community, a minority community. The people in 
it are caught between what they see as their roots back home in the West — 

England or Australia — and India. 

JL: Describe how you as a filmmaker fit into this situation, and how your group has 
decided what it should do — that is, how you decided to make specifically feminist 
films. 

DD: What we want to do is make a series of six films to assist activists, concerned 
women's groups, and women working to organize working class women. We want 
to assist them by giving them one more tool within a much larger repertoire. Our 
films will basically deal with the theme of women and work, and we have chosen to 
treat six occupations, which are both in the organized and unorganized sectors. Do 
you want me to go into detail? 

JL: Yes, because I think it is very important. 

DD: The project is called YUGANTAR: 1981-82, Outline of Work. After initial 
research and analysis of data we collected from extensive travels in north and south 
India, we decided to limit the film's subject matter solely to working class women 
and the area primarily to south India, for we speak a south Indian dialect. We plan 
the films as an aid to activism, and we will make them available to the over eighty 
women's organizations who are working in all kinds of militant directions. 

We chose our subject matter both as radicals and as feminists. The average Indian 
woman lives under a status of inequality. She is doubly exploited, both by feudal 
and imperialist exploitation, and by male supremacy. Her traditional image 
remains from the time of Manu the Law-giver: as a child, the woman is to submit 
to her father; as a married woman, to her husband; as a widow, to her son. 

Religious and social sanctions lead to women's exploitation both at home and at 
the work place. Newspapers report daily about in-laws burning young wives to 
death for having brought an insufficient dowry and of police constables and 
landlords raping tribal and untouchable-caste women. Yet public opinion and the 
mass media go on reiterating that women's redemption comes from submission, 



drudgery, and numerous male children. 


We need to change the position of Indian women in every sphere. It heartens us to 
hear more and more about women coming together to try to improve their lot and 
to change dominant male perceptions about women's role and place in Indian 
society. Public opinion is being generated against the social practices most 
detrimental to women — such as child marriage, the dowry, bigamy, wife-beating, 
ostracizing widows, and not educating girls. Movements now exist that strive to 
change legislation on rape, adoption, and other laws discriminatory to women. We 
want to make our film efforts relevant for these struggles. 

As India emerges as an industrialized nation, the percentage of women in the 
industrial work force decreases steadily, for as mechanization occurs in any 
industry, the women workers get retrenched first. According to the last census, the 
all-India female "work" participation rate stood at 13.8% (urban rate 7.37%, rural 
14.55%). We're limiting the content of this series of films to working class women, 
for we feel that we must locate the specificity of women's struggle within the 
context of the larger class struggle. We understand that a change in the production 
process can come about only through the working class, but we do not agree with 
socialist models regarding women's issues and are seeking a way of evolving our 
own models relevant to conditions in India. 

We collected data and analyzed it from a lot of women's groups. By selecting the 
theme "women and work," we could include not only the most literal interpretation 
but also related issues, such as sexual harassment at the work place, male 
domination in trade unions, and paternal feudal domination of landlords. We'll 
make a six-film series, which together will have more impact than just making 
individual films. The films are broken down occupation-wise, each one providing a 
thorough case study of the occupation under question. We used as the criteria for 
selecting occupations the following questions. In what occupations are the greatest 
number of women employed? In what occupations does the maximum exploitation 
exist? 

If we look at the occupations where the largest numbers of women are employed, 
the first is rural agricultural labor, the largest unorganized sector. The biggest 
problems that arise in this sector stem from the unorganized nature of all industry 
in this sector. The workers are also outside the reach of most of the laws that seek 
to protect their minimal security and working conditions. We are going to deal with 
paddy cultivation because traditionally women do the essential work of planting 
and transplanting of (paddy) rice. Men have not traditionally done this, so in this 
sense, women remain essential to the southern agrarian economy. At this time, 
however, as in most industries where mechanization takes place, women are the 
first ones to be retrenched. Here, too, agriculture is getting mechanized, so even 
these jobs are slowly being taken over by men. In contrast, in north India, women 
have not been crucially involved in wheat cultivation, the main northern cereal 
crop. So none of the agricultural jobs women traditionally do are guaranteed to 
women. In that sense, they can be always replaced. So the first film will be on that. 

All the films will center either on one woman or on a group of women who work in 
the selected occupation. Each film will analyze the situation in which they live and 
work, and each will raise the following questions: How do these women view their 
own situation? What are their perspectives? What future developments do they 



consider desirable? What experiences have they had, if any, of trying to change 
their situation? We want a view of the socio-political circumstances to develop 
organically as we depict each woman's situation. We hope that the films will reveal 
clearly the structural conditions which cause oppression (economic, political, 
social, and cultural oppression) as well as demonstrate concrete means of fighting 
against it in those cases where struggle has taken place. The picture that emerges 
will derive from our representing all the circumstances and all the stresses that 
operate. The films would not be strictly didactic but would expose contradictions, 
so as to generate discussion. We also hope that depictions of women's struggles will 
serve as examples of hope to other oppressed women. 

The second film will depict migrant construction workers who come from the 
village to the cities. They are recruited in gangs and brought to the cities. Here they 
live a totally economically insecure life because no contractor allows them to stay 
on the site longer than three months. After that they would become "permanent" 
workers and the employer would have to give them all the other benefits, so the 
workers are kept moving from-site to site and paid on a daily wage. They live on the 
work site itself and their children start working as early as age nine. 

JL: Women do construction work? 

DD: Yes. Women form a large part of construction work. They do the carrying. It's 
similar to the kind of work depicted in the Egyptian feminist filmmaker's, Atiat Al- 
Abnoudy's, film HORSE OF MUD. In India women are used mostly as beasts of 
burden. They carry the materials — mud, cement, sand — to the site, where the 
men mix the cement and concrete and do the masonry. 

Very traumatically women become uprooted from one culture and put into an 
urban context. Their life presents them with a situation of total change and flux. It 
would be like Greek immigrants going to Sweden — the distance in many cases is 
that far and the cultures that different, in language and everything else. 

The third film will present women in a factory situation, because both the other 
sectors I mentioned-are not organized. The factory is the only unionized one we 
will film. Here we want to show that even though these women are organized, their 
unions are male-dominated. In the male hierarchy of the union, women just form a 
side complement to the larger mass of labor. Issues that are specific to women are 
rarely identified, let alone taken up in unions. We want to show quite clearly how 
men — even the so-called radical men in unions, progressive men — only reinforce 
traditional patriarchal attitudes and do not allow women to rise from subordinate 
positions. 

The fourth film depicts women who work in the isolation of their homes, in 
seclusion. A lot of women do piece work. They roll incense sticks or they roll beedis 
(cigarette-size cigars) or they tailor export garments that go all over the world. 

They receive pay on a piecework basis. Such labor practices are very widespread. 
Even though the women work such long hours for miserably low wages, they are 
considered primarily as housewives and secondarily as workers, again engaged in 
typical "women's jobs — tailoring, lace-making, etc. Such tasks are seen as 
legitimate "leisure activities," and they also suit the dominant, male Indian 
morality and social pressures that dictate that women should not work outside the 
house or publicly be seen going to work. So, these women are trapped by both 



forces — the familial pressures on one side and the employer on the other, who 
finds this kind of "purdah style" working arrangement very convenient, ensuring 
absolute control and maximum profits. 

JL: How many women would you say are employed in this piecework home labor? 

DD: It is very difficult to calculate because they are in their homes. Also, these 
"invisible" women workers have always been neglected by researchers. Very little 
data is available on their labor. You could judge from the output or annual trade 
turnover. 

JL: That's what I see in the United States, Canada, Europe, and even South 
America. Store after store and even flea markets are filled with these garments. 

And the clothes are both beautiful and cheap, so we underemployed radical women 
and artists wear them a lot. 

DD: That's how you could calculate it. The numbers of these women are large, very 
large. The problem with this sector is that middlemen can exploit women so much 
because these women have no contact with other workers. In a factory situation, all 
of them work in one place, but this job spreads them all out in their own houses. 
Making it even more difficult, the middleman is often a — man or a male relative. A 
very big problem in India is how to get these women together. 

The fifth film examines the nature of cooperatives, in this case a women's co¬ 
operative LIJAAT PAP AD, ostensibly set up to improve their economic condition. 

It is a very large cooperative, with at least 300,000 members all over India. And 
the members supposedly all have equal participation and equal control over the 
direction of the cooperative. But it never works like that. In this situation you have 
women oppressing women, upper class women oppressing working class women 
because upper class women control and manage the cooperative. In addition, the 
ideology promoted to run the cooperative is handed down to the middle class 
women by a couple of men right at the top who execute the cooperative's financial 
assets. 

JL: How much do the women earn? 

DD: They earn about $1 a day, if they work very hard from 50 cents to $1 a day. 
Many women consider this situation very attractive because it means regular work. 
And they have the ideology of sisterhood and service, you know, the trust built up 
between sisters: 

"I'm working with and taking direction from women. I'm not exposing 
myself to working with men or facing opposition at home to my going 
out to work." 

We see here basically the same housework, "leisure-time activity" ideology 
operating. 

We want to examine this collective's ideology analytically. Furthermore, the whole 
idea of the collective is only reformist. You cannot get a group of women together 
and say to them: 


I'm only going to improve your material lot. I'll give you a dollar a day. 



Then you'll be able to buy a transistor and do all the other things a good 
consumer should." 

Any coming together of people, whether men or women, on these kinds of 
priorities is really questionable, especially in India, where women are so oppressed. 
I think this will be quite a controversial film. 

The next film deals with domestic help. And another topic that interests us derives 
from our industrial film. Again we see women getting laid off because of 
mechanization. In south India we have these very big cigarette companies, for 
which women traditionally thresh green tobacco. After the businesses introduced 
new machinery, in a week, literally overnight, something like 200,000 women were 
out of jobs. We want to use this incident as the dramatic focal point with which to 
start a film and then trace historically how whenever mechanization has occurred 
women have been affected. 

JL: Marx wrote about it in Capital, and he used the Indian linen weavers as his 
main example and did not see it as a women's problem. 

DD: Another issue is that India has much "protective" legislation that adversely 
affects women working in industry. We have rules and laws which say that women 
cannot work night shifts. So then they do not have access to training camps, their 
skills do not improve, and they cannot get promoted. They just stay in one place. 

JL: Does job training all go on at night, and where — in the factory or elsewhere? 

DD: Well, if a worker does night shifts, then she may get onto another machine. 

She can move; there is mobility. Usually the management holds one of two 
opposing views, both of which work against women. One kind of management hires 
women and does so excessively because the employers think that women are docile 
and passive take a lot — so women workers will not agitate because they are not 
militant by nature. The other sector of management finds women workers too 
much of a problem for these reasons: Women cannot work night shifts; if a training 
camp is out of the city, for example, women cannot go because they cannot leave 
the children; they need maternity benefits; they need day care. And, if you look at 
the percentage of women in the work force (the part statistically calculated), it has 
decreased significantly since independence. 

JL: Describe your distribution plans. 

DC: We hope to distribute the films not through traditional networks, because we 
feel that's like releasing them in a void. Even though the exhibition infrastructure 
exists in India and you can, for example, release a film in thousands of theaters, we 
prefer that our first priority be to use films with activists, to use them through 
concerned women's groups so that if the films provoke a reaction, the women 
viewers have a feminist infrastructure within which to seek help. The numbers of 
women organized in women's activist groups, trade unions, and mass organizations 
are enough to provide a feasible distribution and exhibition network for our films. 
We will maintain a mailing list of all concerned organizations whom we will inform 
as soon as a film is ready, and we will systematically solicit feedback from key 
organizations among these. 



Our second priority will be to sell the films to the government because there are 
government agencies which have a very efficient nationwide, rural distribution 
network with mobile screening units. We could never dream of affording to set up 
something like that. 

JL: Now could you tell about your procedures — financing, filming, collective 
process, etc.? 

DD: Filming this project will last about one and a half years. A German 
developmental agency has just given us a grant with no strings attached. We have 
total control over the films, what goes into them, the negative rights, everything. 
We will do all the lab work in India. 

JL: You say "we." Are you with a political film group? 

DO: Our group, which has two women including myself, shares mutual political 
sympathies, but we do not belong to any political party. We mutually believe in 
certain objectives, and in this case, we do not want to mix up our two roles of 
activist and communicator. I mean our business is to make good films that activists 
can use. 

JL: Because you're concentrating on women and work, you have a left analysis 
combined with a feminist analysis? 

DD: Yes, I'd say that. 

JL: And who is going to be doing camera work and the other production tasks — all 
women, or men, too? 

DD: We do not want to be rigid about that. The production will include men and 
women. I do not think that we are at a stage in India yet where we can get an all¬ 
woman crew, not a satisfactory one. We will have to hire a cameraperson, sound 
recordist and editor. Our camera person is completely in "sync" with our objectives 
and so the "core" crew is totally involved in the project and will work on all six 
films. 
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As a marginal population living within the boundaries of hostile dominant cultures, 
prewar Jewish life was rarely recorded on film. Because of the nature of 
assimilation, Jews who worked in the motion picture industry produced works in 
the language and sensibility of that particular country. Yiddish, the language of 
Jewish daily life, was the cultural transmitter of a working-class society with little 
access to the means with which to preserve their lives on film. Yet, between 1910 
and 1941,130 feature films and 30 shorts were made in Yiddish, a language of the 
Diaspora. 

A stage actor, Joseph Green (nee Greenberg) traveled to America in 1923 with the 
Vilna Troupe. He stayed to play small parts in Hollywood films and worked for four 
years with the famous Maurice Schwartz Yiddish Arts Theatre in New York City. He 
was hired to dub an Italian silent JOSEPH IN THE LAND OF EGYPT in Yiddish. 
The film was so successful with audiences in Canada that Green, who was paid with 
a print, decided to bring it to Poland, a land of three and a half million Jews who 
had never seen a Yiddish talkie. Pre-war Poland was the home of a rich and diverse 
Jewish society that had grown culturally and politically for centuries. As late as 
1937 there were 27 Jewish daily newspapers, over too weeklies and 58 monthlies, 
of which 70% were in Yiddish. 

Green decided to produce a feature as a vehicle for Molly Picon, a prominent stage 
comedian. He wrote a musical, YIDL MITN VIOL (YIDDLE WITH A FIDDLE). 
Presented recently in New York City as part of a Yiddish film festival, this 
unassuming movie was revealed as a treasure chest of Jewish history. Filmed two 
years before the Nazi invasion, it contains images of the self-perception of Eastern 
European Jewry prior to the Holocaust. 

The story is an old one, told in ancient Greece, by Shakespeare, and recently in 
VICTOR/ VICTORIA. A young woman and her father can no longer support 
themselves, so they take to the road as klezmirim, traveling musicians. Klezmer 
music, sometimes called "Jewish Jazz," was a secular folk music in Eastern Europe. 
Because life on the road is not safe for a girl, Yidl dresses as a boy, fooling the other 
musicians with whom she works and travels. As can be predicted, she falls in love 
with the violinist, reveals her true gender, and the two live happily ever after. 




The story opens in the shtetl, one of the many Jewish peasant towns that existed 
throughout Europe. We see Yidl playing her fiddle in the marketplace, trying to 
earn enough money for a roll and herring. Fortunately for the historian, the street 
scenes were filmed in the Polish town of Kazimiert featuring the inhabitants. Green 
uses documentary footage of real shtetl life as the backdrop for the story. This gives 
the filmgoer an opportunity to see an unselfconscious view of a disappeared world. 
There are clusters of old men arguing in long beards and religious garb. Younger 
men, with uncovered heads, lead scrawny horses and rickety wagons of potatoes on 
mud streets. Market scenes provide information about what people wore, the kinds 
of dishes they ate from, the types of structures they lived in, and the body language 
of their interactions. 

Later, as our heroine moves on to Warsaw, the difference between rural and urban 
Jewish life are strikingly clear. In Warsaw, Jews look like Poles. We meet concert 
promoters, society ladies and cultured theatre-goers who all speak Yiddish. In fact, 
this film's only acknowledgement of the outside dominant society is that signs on 
the streets and buildings are in Polish. There is no mention or insinuation of anti¬ 
semitism, although Poland has a long and constant history of Jewish oppression. 
The picture painted by this film is that Jews of all classes and life conditions 
survived in a secure but separate inner sphere. Underlying this, of course, is the 
knowledge that most of the people who appear in this film as actors, extras and in 
real life footage were to be exterminated within a few years of the film's 
completion. 

YIDL MITN FIDL provides even more information about Jewish folk culture. The 
klezmerim play in shtetls throughout the countryside, enabling the audience to 
enjoy a substantial offering of this unfamiliar music. In one scene, the band is hired 
to play at the wedding of a rich older man and his young bride. It is an arranged 
marriage and, as is often the case, the sorrowful bride loves another. To help her 
escape, the musicians play lively dance music to create a diversion. The wedding 
party calls out for the bubba, the bride's grandmother, to do a dance from her 
youth. Thus, we have a rare recording of dance steps as well as the costumes of the 
Jewish rural upper-class. 

The detail I found the most interesting in YIDL MITN FIDL was the surprising 
information about Jewish aesthetic standards. We are told that the bride is "the 
most beautiful girl in the village." She is large-boned, plump, with big features and 
kinky hair. This is a pre-Americanization image of Jewish beauty. Today, an 
assimilated Jewish woman who looks like this would think of herself as 
unattractive. I recently noticed an ad for the novel Rivington Street, a fictionalized 
history of Jewish women on the Lower East Side. The book was released in a mass- 
market paperback version featuring a cover painting of a woman resembling 
Jacqueline Bisset as Rachel Cohen. I'm sure that the women on whom the 
character was based look nothing like this post-immigration representation of 
Jewish beauty. 

YIDL MITN FIDL had enormous success throughout Europe, playing in Vienna, 
London, Paris, Belgium, Holland and Australia. In Palestine, it was dubbed in 
Hebrew as part of the anti-Yiddish campaign. It was also the first Yiddish feature to 
play major theatre chains in the United States like United Artists and Loews. As 
Yiddish enjoys a new popularity among younger Jews and among scholars and 



linguists, public interest will make it possible for more treasures to be revealed. 
The revival of Yiddish film gives us a visual connection to this rich, working-class 
culture and can contribute to inspiring a commitment to everyday experience that 
has fueled the fire of so much radical imagination. 


For more information on Yiddish film see Judith N. Goldberg's Laughter Through 
Tears: The Yiddish Cinema (Teaneck, NJ: Fairleigh Dickinson Press, 1983). 
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A prosperous mill town of more than 25,000 in the late 1930s, Braddock, 
Pennsylvania, has dwindled to less than 6,000 people. Tony Buba, a local 
filmmaker, has documented various aspects of that decline in a number of quite 
short films and finally in this 29-minute film. He emphasizes the people of 
Braddock, their stories, their views, their lives. All segments of society appear in 
the film: old and young, black and white, men and women, workers and 
businessmen. 

The decline has hurt everyone: has bitterly disappointed the oldsters who built up 
the town, has broken up families as younger people move away in search of work, 
and has robbed the very young of hope. Although the film is very much rooted in its 
place, the process it describes is happening in many small to mid-sized towns all 
over the Northeast and Midwest as the so-called smokestack industries close up or 
move away. The film sharpens our awareness of this process, helps us sympathize 
with the people who live in these towns, and encourages us to extend solidarity fo 

them. And people could effectively use the film, accompanied by an informed 
speaker, at fundraisers and educational events. 

VOICES OF A STEELTOWN is personal, warm, yet elegiac. It shows how the 
town's decline has affected its people. After the poverty of the depression, 

Braddock became the commercial center for a large area south of Pittsburgh. But 

then, beginning in the 1950s, it declined to a decrepit, faded shadow of its former 
self. Buba, combining typical documentary techniques (interviews, still images, 
newsreel footage) and a rougher home movie style of storytelling, comes up with 
inventive and often funny ways of presenting things. Buba does not rely on experts; 
all the speakers are ordinary residents of Braddock. The interviews are informal, 
and take place in settings familiar to the people: a dentist in his office, some 
businessmen in their stores, some women on sidewalk benches, and some young 
people in a bar. The filmmaker has approached people on their own terrain to 
investigate how they feel about their town's decline. 

PLANT CLOSES 

The film opens on the image of a battered colonial-style sign proclaiming Braddock 




the "valley's greatest shopping center." Steve Pellegrino's mournful piano music 
accompanies this image, which slowly fades to dark city- and factory-scapes. The 
camera pans right, ending on a tower on which someone has affixed a Christmas 
tree. Then we see a small working class living room with a Christmas card¬ 
decorated television set. A TV announcer tells us that U.S. Steel has just shut down 
its Edgar Thomson works in Braddock, putting 1,000 out of work. These opening 
images are filled with expressive contrasts that sum up much of Braddock's story. 
The holiday layoffs make a bad situation even more painful. 

Buba takes us through the growth and decline of the shopping area. First, old 
newspaper advertisements indicate the great number of shops in the area and then 
later newspaper ads announce the closeout sales. To show the decline of education 
in the area, Buba lets a group of young black children show him around the 
abandoned high school building. He juxtaposes this amusing tour of what has now 
become the kids' secret playground, with news clippings of the great football teams 
Braddock used to have. 

Another remnant of the past is the town's great library with music hall and 
swimming pool, which Andrew Carnegie, the 19th century robber baron, had built 
in the late 1880s. Newsreel footage shows Carnegie in Braddock for the 25th 
anniversary celebration of the building in 1914. But it closed in 1974, and now the 
local historical society is struggling to preserve and reopen it. As we hear people 
talk about the building, we realize how much of a community center it used to be. 
Its passing symbolizes the death of the community. Several people comment on 
this change since most now feel they have to look out for themselves. 

THE LOSS OF COMMUNITY 

The loss of community is Buba's real story, and he creates a very strong sense of its 
decline and what that means to people. Early in the film he introduces himself and 
his family. His father was born there and his mother was born in Italy. Through a 
series of family pictures he shows the family's transformation from farmers to mill 
workers. His father and uncle stand in a parking lot that used to be the family farm, 
explaining where the house and barn were and reminiscing about the good old 
days. 

This kind of scene has been repeated many times in regional films. But Buba, 
opting for a home movie aesthetic, lets his relatives carry on much longer than 
most filmmakers would. They joke around and talk about old times. Awkward 
silences and exchanges of knowing looks indicate a sadness or, perhaps, a 
bitterness that lies unarticulated below the surface. Like the tour through the high 
school building by the kids, this scene says much more about the people in 
Braddock now than about the past. It is about people who, unable to comprehend 
what is happening to their lives, are simply doing the best they can to survive with 
dignity. 

Although the main steel mill has just recently closed, the town's decline began in 
the late 1950s. Exactly why this happened and happened then is not made clear in 
the film. Various people blame it on the politicians, on the mobility of the 
automobile that let the middle class move out to the suburbs, on businessmen who 
bled the town while putting nothing back into it, on the federal government that 
made but didn't keep many promises to the city. Some blame the city's demise on 



the racial environment (i.e., more blacks moving into the city's center), while other 
comments show that Braddock always had a black population, which, in the past, 
used to feel part of the community. 

Explaining the decline of U.S. smokestack industries is not a simple matter and 
certainly not in a short film. But by foregoing any commentary, spoken or 
otherwise, Buba forgoes the opportunity to clarity what happened. He does not 
choose among the people's explanations or appear to favor any individuals in the 
film. He makes no effort to offer his own explanation of what happened or what 
might be done. He consistently remains dependent on what his subjects say. The 
result reflects their confusion. People have their various theories, but there is no 
way for us, the viewers, to assess these theories. Unless we have studied the plant 
closing issue, we end up as confused as the inhabitants of Braddock. 

NEW WORKING CLASS IMAGE 

In the 1970's films about the working class, the typical image was of the labor or 
community militant (including feminist, black, lesbian, and gay male communities) 
who spoke articulately about her/his struggle (past or present). These people were 
usually members of political or community organizations (acknowledged or not) 
and had clear solutions or programs to present. False consciousness, at least from 
the filmmakers' point of view, was not permitted. In some ways these militants 
were offered as antidotes to and models for most working class people. Often, 
though, the solutions and programs these people offered were quite unrealistic and 
inappropriate to most people's circumstances. 

However useful these films were in some contexts, they also contained a lot of 
idealism and wishful thinking. This sort of thing is a lot harder to sustain in the 
1980s, and it seems to me that filmmakers more recently have been trying to 
present a less idealized image of working class life. Yet I don't feel that I learned 
any more about the confused people in STEELTOWN as people than I did about 
the militant miners in HARLAN COUNTY, USA. 

Radical media is about change — how people come to understand more about their 
world and begin those steps needed to change it for the better. Those steps don't 
have to be major ones. In fact much community, small group film and video 
making is about the small changes that take place in people's personal lives as they 
come to grips with poverty and exploitation: whether in Nicaragua or in Nebraska. 

I know that in the Mon Valley near Pittsburgh there is a very active resistance 
movement against plant closings and for more aid to the people left behind. While I 
don't expect Buba to make a militant tract about it, I do want to know about the 
personal lives of the people in and around that struggle. Why do some people speak 
out and act while others don't? How do family support systems work under these 
conditions? How have the unions become involved in personal support work? 

Watching VOICES FROM A STEELTOWN (the title indicating a kind of generic 
response to the decline) doesn't help me understand where the Mon Valley 
activism comes from or could come from. I see warmth and courage, but not the 
emotional or political growth and understanding underlying the activism I read 
about. I end up pitying these people and siding with the rootless young people who 
want to leave in search of work rather than fighting to rebuild their community. Yet 



I also admire Buba for staying at home to record the decline; I appreciate his deep 
feeling for the people he grew up with; I hope he finds some progressive growth 
and change to record as well. 


VOICES FROM A STEELTOWN (1984) is distributed by New Day Films, 22 
Riverview Drive, Wayne, NJ, 07470-3191/ (201) 633-0212. 
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Expatriate African cinema is primarily made in former colonial metropolises such 
as London or Paris where many African directors went to acquire their training in 
theater or filmmaking. While most African filmmakers have chosen to return home 
to depict Africa at its various historical, political and social stages, others in foreign 
capitals record on film the plight of African emigrants who left their country in 
search of employment or education abroad, fil [open notes in new window] 

EXPATRIATE ARTISTS 

About fifteen expatriate African directors are presently living in Paris. The 
problems they face match those of other African directors working in various 
European countries, and their shared expatriation gives them shared themes to 
explore and problems to face. 

Unfortunately their film production is limited, hampered by lack of money. For 
day-to-day survival, they usually work in fields not necessarily connected with 
filmmaking. When they make films, they do so mostly through independent 
channels, so their films are not widely distributed but presented mainly in non¬ 
commercial circuits, from film festivals to university campuses. Most of these 
filmmakers were trained at the Paris Institute for Cinema Studies (I.D.H.E.C). 
Others acquired media training by working as technicians or assistant directors 
with French filmmakers or television stations. 

One of the pioneers of African cinema, Paulin Soumanou Vieyra, made his first film 
while he was studying at the I.D.H.E.C. in 1955. His AFRIQUE SUR SEINE 
(AFRICA-ON-THE SEINE) relates the alienation of African students in Paris. This 
twenty-minute black and white film made with very modest means testifies as a 
socio-historical document to Africans' life abroad and is the first example of 
expatriate Francophone African cinema. 

In 1980 the moss representative and widely known filmmaker of African cinema in 
exile was Mohamed Medoun Hondo, better known as Med Hondo. He had limited 
formal schooling. Born in Mauritania, he came to France in 1958 where he did odd 
jobs before studying drama. He says of his early stay in France: 





"At first, I became a dock worker in the South of France. Then I worked 
on a farm and later I got hired as a cook. All these jobs allowed me to 
learn a lot about the French proletariat. When I came to Paris I became 
a waiter. As such, I learned a lot about the French bourgeoisie just by 
observing them eat."[2] 

While working, Med Hondo attended drama classes. He says of this: 

"I became involved in drama because I felt a need to express myself and 
because I had a great deal of naivete. As I saw actors on the stage, they 
reminded me of the griots and of the palaver trees under which African 
people debate their problems. I thought that by way of theater, I could 
tell what I had been enduring and what I felt. My assumptions proved 
to be wrong. While studying drama, I had to learn parts from plays by 
Moliere, Racine and Shakespeare. They did not illustrate the black 
experience I sought to express. Moreover there were few parts black 
actors could play on the French stage. Classical theater did not answer 
my needs. With some African and West Indian friends I decided to 
create a troupe. It was called Shango. We staged plays by a Martiniquan 
poet and playwright Aime Cesaire, by Afro-American authors such as 
Imamu Baraka and by many unknown African and South American 
playwrights. We played in small theaters and cultural centers all over 
France, but general audiences had little interest in our productions. We 
realized that it was very hard to break through the established 
structures of French theater and that blacks were not more welcome on 
the stage than they were anywhere else. So I decided to make films and 
produce them on an independent basis. I learned about film by being 
first an actor and then an assistant director." 

Med Hondo's aim as a theater actor or a stage director had been to present black 

authors to expatriate Africans. Yet his wish to reach wider audiences made him 

turn toward cinema as a means of expression: 

"I wanted to explain myself and explain Africa and the Africans. I 
wanted to explain the causes, structures, and consequences of 
immigration to audiences whether French, European or universal. Yet 
above all, I wanted to gear my message to the Africans and the black 
world." 

"I make films to show people the problems they face everyday and to 
help them fight those problems. I decided to make films to bring some 
black faces to the lily-white French screens, which have been ignoring 
us and the black contribution to the world for years. People need films 
and television programs to explain Africa and the Africans and the 
discrimination faced by migrants in France. People have to stop 
considering us a homogenous swarm of grasshoppers and acknowledge 
our ethnic differences. The absence of the black presence in the French 
media is due to racism. For three centuries due to historical 
circumstances, a whole people has been led to believe that it was 
superior to the people it had colonized. Such an ideology has not been 
eradicated in the past twenty years in spite of African independence." 



Hondo's views, those of an African filmmaker residing in France, are similar to 
Ousmane Sembene's and other African filmmakers making films in Africa. As 
Sembene said, 

"Cinema is as vital for us as building hospitals and schools and feeding 
our own people. It is important for us to have our own cinema. It 
enables us to see, feel and understand ourselves through the mirror of 
film. Ours is a committed cinema, useful and educational. It is useful 
because it raises an awareness in people. It is educational because it 
teaches people a mode of conduct, a way of looking at the future and 
their own lives." 

Like many African filmmakers Hondo is the total creator of most of his works. His 
style is very personal and his plots are usually his sole responsibility. Except for his 
latest film, WEST INDIES (1979), he has written all of his scripts, directed, 
produced, and distributed his films on an independent basis, limiting his budget by 
using a basic crew and reduced equipment. 

Med Honda made two shorts, BALADE AUX SOURCES (BALLAD TO THE 
SOURCES) and PARTOUT OU PEUT-ETRE NULLE PART (EVERYWHERE, 
MAYBE NOWHERE) in 1969 before making his first feature length film in 1970, 
S 0 LEIL 0 ( 0 ,SUN).[ 3 ] 

SOLEIL O 

SOLEIL O is a black and white film made over five years on a low budget of 
$125,000. It has been hailed by many as the most significant expatriate African 
film. It owes its title to an old song that the African slaves used to sing aboard ships 
on their way to the West Indies. Since slaves were the first Africans forced from 
their native land, Honda aptly selects this song to name his film, which is about the 
alienation of contemporary black Africans working in France. In the opening 
sequence of SOLEIL O, which serves as a background for the credits, Honda uses a 
cartoon showing an African put into power by foreign military intervention and 
then dethroned by the ones who had formerly helped him. Honda announces that 
his film will be a pamphlet, denouncing foreign imperialism in Africa from slavery 
to neo-colonialism. He expands on this theme in one of the following sequences, in 
which the cross of the recently baptized Africans becomes a sword with which they 
proceed to kill one another. 

The film offers a series of sketches describing the illusions and miseries of black 
African workers in France. Yet whether migrant workers or intellectuals, all blacks 
living in France (Africans and West Indians alike) unite under the banner of their 
common blackness. Hondo uses as a protagonist a very young accountant eager to 
come to France, as eager as Diouana, Sembene's main character in his film BLACK 
GIRL (1966). The accountant does not have any name and sybolizes the condition 
of all the Africans exiled in France. His blackness makes him socially nameless. He 
moves through the various settings consitituting the life of an African in France. 
Throughout his film, Hondo violently attacks the mirages and effects of 
colonialism. Using a Marxist analysis, Hondo scrutinizes how people act within this 
new human condition. With satire, Hondo attacks common stereotypes, e.g., he 
humorously presents us with a white-looking West Indian who has transmitted 
"blackness" to his baby. Then, he shows an impotent black African, far from the 



"black stallion" stereotype that still pervades many black and white minds. 

In SOLEIL O, Med Hondo reveals how the French and African bourgeoisie 
collaborate in African workers' migration. Yet, although he makes clear the political 
and economical factors, he also stresses the hero's existentialist quest for self, as 
the young African accountant's inner conflicts result in a metaphoric choice to 
return to africanity. 

As an accountant, the protagonist is symbolically the recorder of past and present 
facts and figures. He understands the complicated capitalist world, which he 
discusses with a French executive. He is the alienated hero par excellence. His race 
and schooling put him halfway between proletarian and intellectual. In several 
scenes throughout the film, Hondo's protagonist identifies with the other groups of 
blacks present in France. Briefly, the accountant takes up street sweepers of Paris 
or studies in a symbolic classroom. The film demonstrates that whatever the 
accountant's status within the French social hierarchy, his condition as an 
ostracized black man remains the same. Hondo stresses: 

"My main character can be a garbage collector, a student or a teacher. 

His status does not prevent him from being affected in the same 
manner by the general conditions of a racist society. If I take the 
subway, I have to face the same problems as a migrant worker. To be 
black in France is an identity. You might be stopped in the subway by 
the police verifying your papers or alien card. Whatever his job or 
diploma, any black or Arab daily meets racism. OPEC prices might go 
up and violence occurs. One or two Arabs might get killed in street 
fights with the French. A West Indian might be mistaken for an Arab 
and shot. In France racism is no longer subtle or latent, but violent." 

France's assimilationist policies in her colonies had systematically disfigured 
African cultures. Nonetheless, the accountant is aware of the richness of the 
African past. He says: 

"We had our own civilization. We forged iron ... we had our own judicial 
and educational systems." 

In Africa, as we see in the film, he had participated in a collective baptism. Hondo 
critiques such forced assimilation as he has one of the participants say to the priest: 
"Forgive me father, I have spoken Bambara." The priest baptizes him using the 
following words: "Receive the salt of wisdom. Discard the spirit of evil and accept 
our lord Jesus Christ. I baptize you John. Go in peace and the Lord be with you." 
The accountant then recalls his schooling: "I started to study graphs and speak like 
Moliere." Arriving in France he sings praises to his adopted motherland: 

"Sweet France, I am whitened by your culture but I remain Negro like at 
the beginning. I bring you the greetings of Africa. Sweet France, to thee 
I come. I am coming home." 

Later applying for jobs, the character cannot believe he's been rejected because of 
the color of his skin. He thinks: 


I know it is not discrimination. I am at home. We had the same 



ancestors. They were all Gallic! 


Prisoner of a world that he does not understand and that does not match his 
previous dreams, the young accountant experiences his first feelings of isolation 
and treason in a symbolic way. He reads posters and graffiti that say, "Stop the 
Negro-Arab invasion!" and "Paris is being blackened. 500,000 blacks are in Paris." 
He also notices that unions do not seem to care about the African workers' plight. 
Although a young leftist assures him a new, more equitable socialist order will 
come, African workers seem only there to meet the needs of the Western economy. 
In vocational schools they learn only a kind of technical French, more geared to 
industrial use than cultural growth and upward mobility. When a janitor criticizes, 
"We have enough blacks here. Go back home," the young accountant replies, "Can 
you tell me where I am from?" This could also be interpreted as, "Can you tell me 
who I am?" 

Rejecting his past dreams, the accountant now faces daily hardships. He mingles 
with other Africans, but he finds himself estranged from some of his compatriots: 
"small African kings in their pink marble palace." Furthermore, racial 
estrangement exists among some blacks, as seen in the scene where two West 
Indians of different color insult each other with, "Dirty nigger." Such alienation 
forces the young accountant to new awareness. Alienated from the Western world, 
he will go through different phases of anguish and near insanity. 

The last sequence of SOLEIL O shows the protagonist in a forest. Invited to eat 
with a French family vacationing at their country house, he is shocked by their 
waste, which the film symbolically extends to represent the waste of the western 
World. Their children are left so free and careless that they step on the food set on 
the lunch table. Disgusted by acts so strongly opposed to his own values and 
because of his own deprivation, the young African leaves and walks and then runs 
into the forest. Breathless, he falls at the bottom of a tree where he has visions of 
Third World fighters such as Patrice Lumumba, Che Guevara, Mehdi Ben Barka 
and Malcolm X. Hondo explains the film's ending: 

"[It] reflects the ideological progress which has taken place in my 
character's mind. It symbolizes his new awareness, which parallels his 
own escape. He has visions of historical figures who have fought so that 
what has happened to him won't occur again. These heroes fought 
colonialism, a fight that has existed since the very beginning of Western 
imperialism in Africa and that is seldom mentioned by the official 
Western media." 

Cracking machine guns resound in the protagonist's mind. As is the case for 
Sembene's hero in LE MANDAT (THE MONEY ORDER, 1969), Hondo makes the 
hero's individual experience a collective one. The accountant sees images of a new 
self amidst a new world as he collapses at the tree's roots, metaphorically his 
cultural womb. It is through his roots that he will reconcile the various parts of his 
severed self and recover his identity as a progressive African. The film offers a 
symbolic representation of an emotion described by Frantz Fanon: 

"In order to ensure his salvation and to escape from the supremacy of 
the white man's culture, the native feels the need to turn back toward 
his unknown roots ..." [5] 



According to Med Hondo, SOLEIL O has been well received by varied audiences. 
The film's style is reminiscent of Godard's politically intricate films and European 
avant-garde theater. However, Hondo prefers to link his work to African oral 
tradition: 

"There are different perceptions of one image. SOLEIL O is crystal-clear 
and is neither intellectual nor sophisticated. It has often happened that 
those who understand it best are illiterate. This film was shown in 
Algeria. There, the proletarians explained the film to intellectuals 
because the proletariat thoroughly identified with it." 

"SOLEIL O derives from the oral African tradition and depicts an 
unique reality. There is no dichotomy between style and content; here it 
is the content that imposes a style. I wanted to describe several people 
through one person. In my country when people talk about a specific 
thing, they may digress and come back to their initial topic. Black 
cultures have a syntax which has nothing to do with Cartesian logic. We 
should not tell a linear story as it happens in Hollywood but we should 
narrate it as an African and the African way." 

SOLEIL O has a syncopated, eruptive tone that reminds me of the stylistically 
disruptive tone of some French-speaking black writers such as Frantz Fanon, Leon 
Damas and Aime Cesaire, as they, too, describe the search for self within a context 
of continuous racist oppression. 

Two years after SOLEIL O, Hondo made LES BICOTS NEGRES, VOS VOISINS 
(DIRTY ARABS, DIRTY NIGGERS, YOUR NEIGHBORS), a $155,000,150 mm., 
color film about black and Arab workers in France. A lucid, sincere and intricate 
political film, it demonstrates how French neocolonialism exploits migrant labor 
and exerts a cultural imperialism over their minds. The film starts after the end of 
the Algerian war. At one point, some executives of the French industrial world plan 
to maintain economic domination over their former colonies by putting 
"trustworthy" Africans into power to serve the executives' interests, i.e., to create a 
new black elite in so-called independent African countries. It also has a sequence 
on cinema as a means used to pacify Third World people while diverting their 
attention from the problems affecting them. LES BICOTS NEGRES, VOS VOISINS 
structurally reminds us of SOLEIL O's avant-garde style. Rejecting that style, many 
African and European critics find the film's ideological impact weakened by a lack 
of continuity between sequences and by the disruptive pacing. [6] 

Between 1974 and 1978 Hondo lived several months with the Saharouis, and made 
two feature-length color documentaries about the Polisario struggle for 
independence in Western Sahara: NOUS AURONS TOUTE LA MORT POUR 
DORMIR (WE'LL HAVE ALL DEATH TO SLEEP) and POLISARIO, UN PEUPLE 
EN ARMES (POLISARIO, A PEOPLE IN ARMS). With the Saharouis, Hondo 
experienced bombings and the people's exodus from one camp to another in their 
attempt to liberate themselves from Mauritanian and Moroccan armed occupation. 
Because of their shared experience, Hondo's camerawork illustrates the people's 
social reality. He films the harsh realities of the fighters amidst the beauty of desert 
landscapes while interviewing the people about their most pressing political issues. 
In editing, Hondo recovered the lyrical tone, the slow pacing, the cyclical timing 



and the social space often found in African cinema and absent from the former 
films he shot in France. These documentaries emerge from and illustrate a 
different context. 

Hondo mostly distributes his films though his own company, Les Films Soleil O, 
named after his first feature film. Since he has to work as an independent 
filmmaker within his own financial means, he also earns money dubbing black 
actors' voices from U.S. films into French: 

"I have dubbed films such as BLUE COLLAR; I have dubbed Mohamed 
Ali. But as the production of U.S. films with black actors decreases, I'll 
soon be without a job." 

WEST INDIES 

WEST INDIES, LES NEGRES MARRONS DE LA LIBERTE (WEST INDIES, THE 
BLACK FREEDOM FIGHTERS, 1979), Hondo's latest film, marks a landmark in 
African films and a turning point in Med Hondo's career. He spent seven years to 
prepare and find the producers for WEST INDIES, a $1,350,000 color musical 
epic. He finally co-produced it with several investors, among them private 
Senegalese and Ivorian investors (doctors and lawyers), the Mauritanian National 
Film Center, and Algerian television. The film's budget surpasses that of any other 
African film. It illustrates black experience from the slave trade to present day 
neocolonialism and depicts French imperialism in both Africa and the West Indies. 
As Hondo describes it, 

"WEST INDIES is adapted from a play Les Negriers (The Slavers) by 
Daniel Boukman, a Martiniquan French teacher presently residing in 
Algeria. I staged his play in Paris, and Boukman agreed to let me adapt 
his work. Since I do not believe in improvisation, I wrote a very precise 
script. I worked for three months with professional actors and 
technicians. Only the old man who plays the ancestor in the film is not 
an actor. He's a born storyteller and his use of the creole language was 
essential for the part he plays in WEST INDIES, which is in French and 
Creole." 

When interviewed in August 1979, Hondo felt very optimistic as to the success of 
his film which Gaumont distributes, [7] yet he understood the risk of presenting 
French audiences with a film which might baffle them. Although shown at the 
Venice Film Festival, WEST INDIES did not encounter vast enthusiastic audiences. 
Black viewers in Paris all hailed Hondo's bravery, militant intentions and daring 
entrepreneurship, but they remained divided as to the political significance of 
WEST INDIES. Many felt that the dancing and choruses interfered with its general 
political impact. Hondo sought to use capitalist film production and distribution to 
establish an anti-capitalist dialectic within his film. 

Some critics, such as the Guadeloupean writer Maryse Conde, did not worry about 
how much WEST INDIES cost (the slave boat used in the film cost $250,000), 
although other African filmmakers have only modest budgets for their films (from 
$20,000 for Haile Gerima's HARVEST 3000 YEARS to $500,000 for Ousmane 
Sembene's CEDDO). Conde considers that Honda has opened a new era for African 
filmmakers. She states: 



"For too long a time, African cinema has been conceived as a poor 
cinema, a cinema of approximations where techniques did not match 
ideas ... Militant cinema can thus be beautiful and rich ... Indeed, WEST 
INDIES ... is no more a West Indian film than an African film. It is a 
film which summons all the people whose past is made out of 
oppressions, whose present is made out of aborted promises and whose 
future is left to be conquered."[8] 

Other analyses of WEST INDIES, while respecting and admiring Honda's 
dedication, expressed some reserve as to the revolutionary content of his work. Ina 
Cesaire, the daughter of the Negritude poet and Martiniquan politican Aime 
Cesaire, stresses: 

"The film does not provide any solution. Maybe it expresses the 
confused feeling that in the immediate future the people of Martinique 
will not be ready to go out in the street, to take up arms. The film does 
not go beyond the present ..."[9] 

WEST INDIES' crew matches the overall message Honda wanted to convey 
through his film and represents the geographic scattering of the Black Diaspora: 
Honda is Mauritanian, Boukman is from Martinique, Linda Dingwall, the 
choreographer, is black North American and the actors are West Indian, African 
and black North American. Like the crew, the title, too, extends linguistically and 
symbolically beyond the boundaries of the French-speaking world. 

Med Hondo has an unique talent in terms of rhythm, editing and music. Generally, 
film critics describe him as an African filmmaker, and film historians include him 
in their anthologies of African cinema although his films do not fit the pattern 
followed by most African directors. African cinema is usually aimed at Africans in 
Africa. It is based on linear narratives with occasional flashbacks and flashes 
forward, open spaces, mostly African settings, and slow pacing. However, what 
constitutes African cinema is not the fact that it is made with African actors or even 
directed by an African. African cinema has to contain imagery, symbols and values 
pertaining to African societies. 

Hondo, an African, mostly portrays Africans in alien surroundings (SOLEIL O; LES 
BICOTS NEGRES, VOS VOISINS; and WEST INDIES) to illustrate problems of 
emigration and neocolonialism. Yet by using syncopated images and sounds to 
treat a subject which is African but geographically alien to Africa, Honda does not 
largely represent African imagery and philosophies. His political discourse is aimed 
at emigrants and French audiences. His style bears the mark of such a 
displacement, and his film language often reflects European influences such as 
Godard's militant style and some avant-garde theater techniques. In SOLEIL O and 
WEST INDIES, Honda translates intricate political dialectics that deal with 
Africans and people of African descent, but which take place in a non-African 
context. Here, the creative forces are hybrid. The language Honda uses is mostly 
French. Unlike Sembene he is not primarily addressing his message to specific 
African ethnic groups but to a broader audience. 


Med Honda's themes and film techniques diverge from other African filmmakers. 
In France, he speaks for African migrants and has access to technical facilities and 



professional opportunities he would have lacked had he gone back to Mauritania. 
Yet, the essence of Hondo's films and his purpose in making them remains African. 
Like Sembene, Hondo claims kinship with African values such as the timeless oral 
tradition, and he does not favor art for art's sake. As a militant of the African cause, 
he remains faithful to the immemorial African principle of functional art. His is a 
committed cinema. As African American filmmaker Haile Gerima puts it, 

"Honda's films are African because he bears within himself Africa's 
stories, cultures, landscapes and sounds."[to] 

A vibrant griot, Honda is the herald of the new expatriate African cinema, which 
has recently emerged from the cultural matrix of Mother Africa. 

Notes 

1. France's black population (African as well as West Indian French citizens) is said 
to reach one million people. Other counts, including undocumented aliens residing 
in France, claim that France's black population reaches two million. 

2. All the statements by Med Honda and Ousmane Sembene derive from interviews 
conducted by Pfaff during the summers of 1978 and 1979 in Paris and Dakar, and 
the translations from the French are by Pfaff. 

3. SOLEIL O is distributed in the U.S. by New Yorker Films. 

4. See reviews of Sembene's films, especially BLACK GIRL, in JUMP CUT, No. 27 
(1982). 

5. The Wretched of the Earth (NY: Grove Press, 1968), pp. 217-218. 

6. cf. Guy Hennebelle and Catherine Ruelle, "Cineastes d'Afrique Noire," Afrique 
Litteraire et Artistique, No. 49 (Paris, 1978), p. 73. 

7. One of the major French production and distribution companies. 

8. Maryse Conde, "Med Hondo ourvre une ere nouvelle," Demain LAfrique, No. 
33-34, (August 27,1979); pp. 72 and 74. Translation Pfaff s. 

9. Ibid, p. 74. 

10. From a conversation with Haile Gerima at Howard University on September 3, 
1980. 
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We are reprinting a slightly edited version of the following article from 
the English film magazine, Framework No. 11 (Autumn, 1979) with their 
permission. Framework is a film journal which offers extensive 
coverage of Third World cinema, among other issues in film theory and 
criticism. For a 4 issue-sub send US $17 to Comedia, 9 Poland Street, 
London W1 V 3DG, England. 


Throughout the world when people use the term cinema, they all refer more or less 
consciously to a single cinema, which for more than half a century has been 
created, produced, industrialized, programmed and then shown on the world's 
screens: Euro-American cinema. 

This cinema has gradually imposed itself on a set of dominated peoples. With no 
means of protecting their own cultures, these peoples have been systematically 
invaded by diverse, cleverly articulated, cinematographic products. The ideologies 
of these products never "represent" their personality, their collective or private way 
of life, their cultural codes, and never reflect even minimally on their specific "art," 
way of thinking, or communicating — in a word, their own history and civilization. 
The images this cinema offers systematically exclude the African and the Arab. 

It would be dangerous (and impossible) for us to reject this cinema simply as alien 
— the damage is done. We must get to know it, the better to analyze it. We'll see 
that this cinema has never really concerned African and Arab peoples. This seems 
paradoxical, since it fills all the theaters and dominates the screens of all African 
and Arab cities and towns. 

But do the masses have any other choice? "Consuming" at least a reflection of one's 
own people's life and history — past, present and future? LAWRENCE OF-ARABIA 
disseminates an image of Lawrence, not the Arabs. GENTLEMAN OF COCODY has 
a European as the gentleman hero, and not an Ivory Coast African. Do we have a 
single image of the experiences of our forefathers and the heroes of African and 
Arab history? Do we see a single film showing the new reality of cooperation, 
communication, support, and solidarity among Africans and Arabs? 





This may seem exaggerated. Some critics will say that at least one African country, 
Egypt, produces some relatively important films each year and that since 
independence a number of cineastes have made a future for themselves in African 
countries. Yet, in the whole continent of Africa, Egypt is only one country, one 
cultural source, one sector of the market. Few African countries buy Egyptian films 
and they themselves produce too few films. Furthermore, the market within Egypt 
itself is still dominated by foreign films. 

African and Arab filmmakers have decided to produce their own films. But despite 
the films' undoubted quality, they have no chance of being distributed normally, at 
home or in the dominant countries, except in marginalized circuits — the dead-end 
art cinemas. 

Even a few dozen more filmmakers would only achieve a ratio of one to ten 
thousand films. An everyday creative dynamic is necessary. We need to make a 
radical change in the relation between the dominant Euro-American production 
and distribution networks and African and Arab production and distribution, 
which we must control. Only in a spirit of creative and stimulating competition 
among African and Arab filmmakers, can we make artistic progress and become 
"competitive" on the world market. We must first control our own markets, satisfy 
our own people's desires to liberate their screens, and then establish respectful 
relations with other peoples, and balanced exchange. 

WE MUST CHANGE THE HUMILIATING RELATION BETWEEN DOMINATING 
AND DOMINATED, BETWEEN MASTERS AND SLAVES. 

Some critics flee this catastrophic state of affairs, thinking cinema is restricted for 
Western, Christian and capitalist elites or they throw a cloak of fraternal 
paternalism over our filmmakers, ignoring and discrediting our works, blaming us, 
in the short term forcing us to a formal and ethical "mimesis" — to imitate precisely 
those cinemas we denounce — in order to become known and be admitted into 
international cinema; in the end, forcing us into submission, renouncing our own 
lives, creativity and militancy. 

Since our independence many of our filmmakers have proved their abilities as 
auteurs. They encounter increasing difficulties in surviving and continuing to 
work, because their films are seldom distributed and no aid is available. Due to the 
total lack of a global cultural policy, African and Arab cinema becomes relegated to 
an exotic and episodic sub-product, limited to aesthetic reviews at festivals, which, 
although not negligible, are insufficient. 

Multinational film companies earn 50% of their profits from Third World screens. 
Each year millions of dollars are "harvested" from our continents, taken back to the 
original countries, and then used to produce new films which again come to our 
screens. 

Thus, each of our countries unknowingly contributes a lot of money to the 
production of films in Paris, New York, London, Rome or Hong Kong. We have no 
control over them and reap no financial or moral benefit, being involved in neither 
production nor distribution. In reality, however, we are coerced into being "co¬ 
producers" while our resources are plundered. The United States allows less than 
13% foreign films to enter its market — and most of these are produced by 



European subsidiaries controlled by the U.S. majors, which exercise an absolute 
protectionism. 


Film plays a major role in building peoples' consciousness. Cinema is the 
mechanism pen ’ excellence for penetrating the minds of our peoples, influencing 
their everyday social behavior, directing them, and diverting them from their 
historic national responsibilities. It imposes alien and insidious models and 
references, and without apparent constraint encourages our people to adopt modes 
of behavior and communication based on the dominant ideologies. This damages 
our own cultural development and blocks true communication between Africans 
and Arabs, brothers and friends who have been historically united for thousands of 
years. 

This alienation disseminated through the image becomes all the more dangerous 
for being insidious, uncontroversial, "accepted," and seemingly inoffensive and 
neutral. It needs no armed forces and no permanent educational program from 
those who seek to maintain the division between African and Arab peoples — our 
weakness, submission, servitude, and ignorance of each other and of our own 
history. We forget our positive heritage, united through our foremothers with all 
humanity. Above all we have no say in the progress of world history. 

Dominant imperialism seeks to prevent portraying African and Arab values to 
other nations. Were they to appreciate our values and behavior they might respond 
positively to us. They believe themselves "superior" to us, to our peoples' roles in 
world history. We are not proposing isolation, closing our frontiers to all Western 
film, nor any protectionism separating us from the rest of the world. We wish to 
survive, develop, and participate as sovereign peoples in our own specific cultural 
fields and to fulfill our responsibilities in a world from which we are now excluded. 

The night of colonialism caused many quarrels among us. We have yet to assess the 
full consequences. It poisoned our potential communications with other peoples 
since we have been forced into relations of colonial domination. We often have 
preconceived and false ideas of each other imprinted by racism. Having been 
colonized and then subjected to even more pernicious imperialist domination, we 
are not entirely responsible for this state of affairs. Yet some intellectuals, writers, 
filmmakers, thinkers, and our cultural leaders and policy-makers are also 
responsible for perpetuating this insatiable domination. It has never been enough 
simply to denounce our domination, for the imperialists dictate the rules of the 
game to their own advantage. 

Some African and Arab filmmakers realize that the cinema alone cannot change 
our disadvantaged position, but they know that it is the best means of education 
and information and thus of solidarity. We must organize our forces, reassert our 
different creative potentialities, and fill the void in our national, regional and 
continental cinemas. We must establish cultural relations of communication and 
cooperation between our peoples in a spirit of equality, dignity and justice. We 
have the will, means and talent to undertake this great enterprise. 

Without organizing our resources, we cannot flourish at home. Dozens of African 
and Arab intellectuals, filmmakers, technicians, writers, journalists and leaders 
have had to leave our own countries, often despite ourselves and end up 
contributing to the development and overdevelopment of countries that don't need 



us, and that use their excesses to dominate us. 


This will continue until we grasp the crucial importance of cultural and economic 
strategy and create our own networks of film production and distribution, 
liberating ourselves from all foreign monopolies. 
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The following interview was taped on July 6, 1982, with Med Hondo, 
actor, director and spokesperson for the African Filmmakers Committee 
(Comit Africain de Cinastes). The other members of that committee are 
these: Sembene Ousmane (Senegal), Paulin Vleyra (Senegal), 

Souleyman Cisse (Mali), J.M. Tchissou Kou (Congo), Karamo Lancine 
(Ivory Coast), Abacar Samb (Senegal), Daniel Kamusa (Cameroon), 
Diconque Pipa (Cameroon), Jules Takam (Cameroon), Mustapha 
Alassan (Niger), Safi Faye (Senegal), Ola Balugun (Nigeria), Film du 
Ghana, Sidiki Baka (Ivory Coast), Haile Gerima (Ethiopia) and Julie 
Dash (USA). 

Med Hondo acted in Costa Gravas's SHOCK TROOPS (1968), Roberto 
Enrico's ZITA (1968), and John Huston's A WALK WITH LOVE AND 
DEATH (1969). He has directed the short films BALLADE AUX 
SOURCES (1967), PARTOUT ET PEUT-ETRE NULLE PART (1968), 
and MES VOISINS (1971). His feature films are SOLEIL O (1971), 

BICOTS NEGRES NOS VOISINS (1974), and WEST INDIES (1981). In 
the U.S., New Yorker Films distributes SOLEIL O. 

REID: How do you finance your films? 

HONDO: I financed SOLEIL o (1971) with a year and a half s salary dubbing U.S. 
black voices into French. Ironically, I can't dub white roles yet whites dub black 
American voices from Hollywood films into French. 

I made all my films except for WEST INDIES [his latest film] with savings. I am no 
exception. Don't U.S. black filmmakers work like this? 

REID: The independent filmmakers, not those who work in Hollywood. 

HONDO: Are many blacks in Hollywood? 

REID: Not by a long shot. Sidney Poitier, Michael Schultz, Fred Williamson, Max 




Boulois and Jamaa Fanaka. Films like SPAFT are now too dangerous for 
Hollywood. Black American filmmakers have to teach or work commercially and 
save like you did. 

HONDO: For all African filmmakers, filmaking is linked to control over economics, 
politics, and raw materials. If Senegal grows peanuts, the sale price is decided at 
Paris or Washington. The movie industry, peanuts, copper and iron are the same 
thing. Multinational firms in Europe and the United States control the world's 
policy. It's not by chance that some African states demand a new and international 
monetary system. 

Our African films are underused and underdeveloped. We have good ideas but do 
not have a way of financing and distributing films. There's no African movie 
industry that would allow us to produce our own image. It's similar to that 
underdevelopment in the U.S. that native Americans and the black Americans face, 
who do not have the money to produce and distribute films nor do they own their 
own theaters. 

REID: But don't Ciprofilms and C.I.D.C. distribute and produce African films? 

HONDO: These two organizations have existed for only two years. Ciprofilms is 
only administrative, with no film production. It was formed to produce but it 
doesn't produce. C.I.D.C., the distribution branch, only distributes European and 
American films. Is this normal? 

REID: That's another tonit of 'normal' colonialism. 

HONDO: They replace the former French companies and distribute the very same 
films. Africa has to purchase old reels of movies which have circulated twenty or 
thirty times and even buys these at higher prices. When C.I.D.C. does buy some of 
Sembene Ousmane's films, they pay less than for most of the European films. 

These two companies work against the African filmmaker. Our Comit6 Africain de 
Cinastes (Committee of African Filmmakers) wants the United States to buy 
African films just as Africa buys Hollywood westerns. Now we do not see African 
films on television, at the movies, anywhere. We have the same relationship to 
French television, too. 

It's not up to Europe to solve African problems, but it's up to the Africans 
themselves. If we attack U.S. multinationals, it's because they collect a lot of dollars 
in our African countries, with no bilateral relationships or exchange. If I write in La 
Monde that the French TV channels don't distribute African films, it's because 
Africa consumes French films everyday, and French TV does not show anything 
African but only U.S. or French serials. 

REID: Similarly, we black independent filmmakers in the U.S. rarely have the film 
and the television industry buy our work, yet black Americans consume a lot of 
Hollywood film and commercial television. It's time black Americans and black 
Africans work together. 

HONDO: Yes. We also want it, but with which ones? Some blacks are sent to us by 
the C.I.A.. We're used to that. We've been screwed, robbed, and murdered, 
sometimes even by our own brothers. 



I think that black American filmmakers cannot manage to make films because they 
expect the multinationals to solve their problems. That's not possible. For example, 
NAACP wanted to boycott Hollywood. Africans do not want the boycott. They want 
movies. Alienated people do not have the self-consciousness to stop that desire. 

You would need a revolutionary state in power that would dictate "Stop European 
and American film consumption." A government, not a minority. Could a black 
American manage to convince 15 million blacks to boycott images? We shouldn't 
dream. 

REID: Don't you like the independent filmmaking alternative? 

HONDO: Yes, but put ’independent" between parentheses. When I buy Kodak film, 
where is my independence? When I need to buy a projector or I use a distributor 
and go through multinational corporations, where is my independence? We are 
marginalized — not marginals. I don't wish to work on the margins. The others 
ghettoize me because they don't want African movies to be sho'i'n in U.S. theaters. 
In Europe, some artists want to be outsiders. They don't want to deal with the 
system, and they call themselves independent. But it's false. We are oppressed by a 
system and cannot be "independent." I myself cannot independently express 
myself — for my own sake, for my family, my friends, or my black American Third- 
World brothers. 

I'm talking for black-African filmmakers and am not familiar with black-American 
filmmakers. 99% of African filmmakers are 'petits-bourgeois" who want to 
reproduce how Europeans make movies and rise in the social hierarchy. They do 
not want to become Europeans but to have similar social, economical and material 
assets, such as cars, sex, cigars, suits. The 1% Who are not like that 
individualistically think they can succeed alone. They think Sembene Ousmane 
manages on his own, yet today no African filmmaker can make it alone. African 
filmmakers have to work together with one single voice and with festivals and 
salespeople. If they are not united as one strength, even small, African filmmakers 
will not make it. 

African filmmakers have to fight on a double front to reach people. They have 
problems with their president, their cultural minister, and with multinationals. 
Most African countries' policies do not see film industry as a way to awaken people, 
yet we can't develop our country if we don't develop the people's consciousness. 
Similarly, as long as black Americans don't know exactly who they are, where they 
stand in today's world, why they suffer, and why they go through unemployment 
and drugs, they can't be strong or grow. 

Movie-making is a means of development for us in a way it is not for Europeans. 
Our historical level of development means we can't make films like Europeans. We 
can't afford it nor does it correspond to our way of thinking, our culture, or our 
historical moment. I can't conceive of a STAR WARS or APOCALYPSE NOW, but 
only films which correspond to the social reality I live in. That reality is that the 
wealthy Western world is murdering Third World people. The rich want to become 
richer. No humanism, no agreement, no brotherhood exists between the poor and 
the rich, the North and the South. 


I have no solutions, but those of us interested in these current historical difficulties 
should be able to gather and establish policies directly from which we can start 



working. As long as we black American and black African filmmakers have no 
unity, even small, we will continue what I've been doing — make a film every five 
years. But if a child born in Mauritania tomorrow or in Senegal ten years from now 
wants to make films, s/he will encounter the same problems. That's not a solution. 

Our enemy comes from within ourselves and our way of thinking. Palestinians'and 
Arabs' enemies are not just Zionists. We have our own Palestine: it's South Africa. 
Some presidents in the DAN refuse to understand that African problems take root 
in the people of Africa themselves. Apartheid is the Nazism that Europeans almost 
suffered. That's why African and black American, intellectuals should commit 
themselves to ther mutual history and know who the enemy is. They may make 
films or paint or sell chocolate or do tapestry, it all amounts to the same thing. 
People must choose the world they belong to. 

REID: Could you talk about the conference at Niamey in Niger? What happened? 

HONDO: Upon the filmmakers' initiative, conferences at Niamey and 
Ouagadougou are taking place every two or three years — whenever possible. The 
solutions proposed are always the same — regrouping efforts." "Television and the 
film industry should organize. Filmmakers should make better films. Their films 
should be shown in Africa." All these theories have been developed for years. 

The only difference is that just one country took the initiative to organize the 
festival and became aware of the need to defend the film industry like any other 
industry. The state encouraged it by saying: "Filmmaking is important. 

Filmmakers should gather, form a platform, and find a solution." For the first time, 
an African country took upon itself to organize the festival. That's all. The debates 
basically remain the same. 

There's been a good intention of forming a film school in Burkina Faso. But in 
reality it's a poor school. How can we train movie technicians, if the conditions for 
making films don't exist. Who teaches in these schools? And what do they teach? It 
would serve no purpose to 

have European instructors show how movie-making is done in Europe. We must 
ask, 'Do we have the money to make films in Africa by Africans?" It does not help 
an African to study for 3, 4, 5 years to learn how to work with sound and camera 
and then have no means of making films in Africa. That's the real problem. 

Financial means do exist. In Africa, moviegoers give away millions of dollars each 
year. This money is not well managed. Certainly the receipts do not finance African 
movie-making. It's European and American movies that make money in Africa, and 
the receipts go to New York, Paris, London and Rome. After the distribution 
companies rent their films or sell them at high costs, there's no money left. The 
government takes a 35% tax and this also does not go into the film industry. Even 
50% of Hollywood production is financed by profits made abroad. 

Inside ghettos, those who make a lot of money have no interest in seeing the ghetto 
becoming aware. They don't want millions of Africans to refuse to see James Bond 
and prefer the work of Sembene Ousmane or Med Hondo. 


We are all colonized. As long as people are not liberated, they are ghettoized. Today 
the Third World countries are colonized mentally, economically, politically, and 



culturally. 

REID: In Mauritania, are your films censored? 

HONDO: No, since 1978, my films havebeen sold in Mauritania. Before that they 
were censored because they criticized the former government. Sembene Ousmane 
has had a similar history. But not all African filmmakers want to make films as I 
and Sembene do. All filmmakers are mentally colonized. Some only want to climb 
the social ladder and own a car or villa or have glamorous sex. It becomes 
abnormal when they continue to dream impossible dreams. I tell them, "You can't 
do it. You are black Africans." Even if films based on a Hollywood style have won a 
prize in Cannes, they've been killed in commercial outlets. We can put it in these 
terms: The enemy will not allow us to be independent if we ourselves do not 
become autonomous. We still have to go to all the festivals — to Moscow, 
Hollywood, to Chicago — but only under certain conditions. The Western world has 
created these festivals as markets. Filmmakers there should not have an" illusions 
about the folklore. 

They invite Med Hondo, Souleyman Cisse, a Morrocan, a black American, just to 
prove that they are open-minded. If Cannes became a promotion festival for 
African filmmaking or Third 

World films, then I'll encourage it. Now we have to go there to insult them if 
necessary and tell them: "You are a rip-off. You're robbers. What about the Civil 
Rights you always advocate? It's only for whites, not for Africans, not for black 
Americans. It's only good for you. You continue to exploit and kill these people." 

If we have the chance, we should always go to Hollywood with our films. When the 
films are not sold or shown in a theater, if they are good and professionally 
recognized as such, then we want them to be shown the way U.S. films are shown 
in France or Africa. When they don't show the films, tell them, "You, 
Motherfuckers. You're rip-offs, gangsters, mafiosi..." And then in Moscow, if they 
don't buy the films, do exactly the same thing. One must go to such festivals to 
fight, and to make contacts under certain conditions. For WEST INDIES (1981), I 
went to MGM in New York, and they told me they were ready to invest $1.5 million 
right away if only I changed the subject. I told them: "Fuck it. If it's not the same 
subject, why ask me to do it? Do it yourself." If Hollywood asks me to do a film, I'll 
say O.K. and propose a film on Malcolm X or any other story on black Americans. I 
want them to leave me free to do the film as I feel it and as black Americans feel it. 
Otherwise, I'm not interested. 

REID: Can you make a film without Western capital? 

HONDO: Not without the proper means. Yet, our stories don't appeal to the 
Western producers. C.A.C. (Committee of African cineastes) thinks we must film 
our reality at all costs. Even with incompleted films, we must record our collective 
and historical memory. We have to, witness, to leave a few reels of film. That's a 
real advantage — some reels of films remain. And when the workers go to see them 
in Mauritania they say that they don't want to go to France and work there but had 
better stay in their country. The French people colonize us, they do it to the 
Mauritanians right here, whose skin is as dark as mine. I'd like to bear witness for 
the future so someone will say: "Ah, you French gentlemen, you killed the emigre 



workers who went to work in France. When capitalism did well, you sent for 
workers, modern slaves. When you were in trouble, you dumped them in the 
garbage or the sea." This message is inside good films. 

REID: What is the role of the Third World artist? 

HONDO: They must act within their own society — write poetry, books, paint. So- 
called intellectuals bear the responsibility of representing 

the thinking of Africans, black-Americans, Arabs and Asians. They have an 
historical duty to light the world. If they do this, it's not to end up with a Mercedes. 
Those types who want that are my enemies, not to be killed, for I don't carry a gun. 
But they are no friends. They've betrayed human history and their own people. 

REID: Which filmmakers do you like? 

HONDO: Everyone knows I like Sembene Ousmane. I only know one European 
filmmaker, whom I see every six months — Bertrand Tavernier. He used to be press 
attache when I was shooting my first film and was the only one who visited and 
encouraged me. He said I filmed the truth. I haven't met many U.S. black 
filmmakers because of the distance. I know Haile Gerima because he's Ethiopian 
and lives there, and I've met Julie Dash and Ossie Davis. Ossie and I met in New 
York, Because he was on a shoot, we could not talk very long, but we quickly 
realized we were in the same boat. Does he still make films today? 

REID: Like you, he would like to make films but the big companies don't want to 
produce them. The same thing haooened to Gordon Parks after he made 
LEADBELLY (1976) about a Black blues musician. The character was very tough, 
saying things like, "You can't kill my mind" when he was in jail next to a big white 
guy carrying a gun. That's how the film ends, not with a death. But now it's all over. 
Hollywood does not go for films like LEADBELLY any longer. 

HONDO: It's always the same story. Yet, if Gordon Parks did succeed, even if he 
became a millionaire, it would not change black Americans' problems. Why isn't 
there any black film distribution network in the United States? We hear about a 
black bourgeoisie.... 

REID: There is such an organization, the Black Filmmakers' Foundation. 

HONDO: But why doesn't the bourgeoisie give money? Why don't they buy 
theaters? I believe Chicago is full of theaters. 

REID: Yes, but the people who have money, especially black people, do not want to 
gamble with the entertainment industry. 

HONDO: It's a matter of power. They don't have power. 
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FRENCH FILM JOURNALS AND MAGAZINES 
AS A VALUABLE RESEARCH SOURCE 

On November 15,1884, representatives of most European nations gathered in 
Berlin to participate in a conference which was to establish the basis for the 
partition of Africa to protect and regulate the mercantile interests of Western 
colonialism. A century later, in spite of the fact that former African colonies have 
become independent nations and that most of the people there speak African 
rather than European languages, sub-Saharan Africa's official languages reflect the 
geographic and linguistic subdivisions inherited from the century-old Berlin 
conference. As a result, anyone interested in conducting serious investigation in 
the area of African history and cultures has to research primary and secondary 
sources essentially written in English, French, Spanish and Portuguese. The 
examination of material on African cinema is no exception. And, since 80% of 
indigenous sub-Saharan African films (South Africa excluded) have been made in 
Francophone regions, a substantial number of articles pertaining to African cinema 
are thus found in magazines written in French. The following is an overview of 
these publications. 

Unir Cinema, Revue du Cinema Africain (B.P. 160, Saint Louis, Senegal) is, to my 
knowledge, the only periodical entirely devoted to African cinema to come out of 
Francophone Africa. Typewritten and duplicated through offset printing with poor 
photographic reproductions, Unir Cinema, Revue du Cinema Africain is written by 
a staff including both Senegalese and French reviewers and published six times a 
year by the Catholic Information Center of the diocese of Saint Louis. Obviously 
made with meagre financial means, this review adequately describes current 
African films by providing up to date filmographies of recent motion pictures as 
well as more detailed entries (including credits, filmmakers' biographies, film 
summaries and critiques) of the most significant cinematographic works by African 
filmmakers. It also contains reports on film festivals in which African films 
participate and thus allows the researcher to gauge the exposure and appreciation 
of African cinema on an international level. Furthermore, listings of places where 
African films have been or will be commercially exhibited attest to the scope of 
their circulation. Carefully prepared dossiers reveal moreover the status of African 
cinema by country and the efforts undertaken by local governments to promote the 
production and distribution of their films. Finally, Unir Cinma, Revue du Cinema 




Africain furnishes a bibliography of the latest articles on African cinema as well as 
the names of foreign magazines with a serious interest in the critique of African 
films. This Senegalese publication shows serious dedication in its efforts to gather 
data. However, one tends to regret its infrequent inclusion of informative 
interviews with African filmmakers and of detailed articles concerning the 
thematics, aesthetics and ethics of African cinema. Yet, in sum and in spite of such 
shortcomings, Unir Cinema, Revue du Cinema Africain should be considered a 
useful reference tool. 

A number of journals and magazines published in France offer valuable material 
on African filmmaking. Since the emergence of cinema in Africa, the quarterly 
Presence Africaine (25 bis, rue des Ecoles, 75005 Paris), described as "a cultural 
review of the Negro world" and founded in the 1940s by the late Alioune Diop of 
Senegal, has through the years consistently presented festival reports and various 
more detailed articles by African film critics, among them Paulin Soumanou 
Vieyra, both a pioneer African filmmaker and film historian. More recently, 

Peuples Noire, Peuples Africains (3 rue de l'Asile Popincourt, 75011 Paris), edited 
by the well-known exiled Cameroonian writer Mongo Beti, has provided occasional 
coverage of African cinema. Published in French and Arabic, Cinemarabe: revue 
bimestrielle d'action cinematographique tricontinentale(8 bis rue Campagne 
Premiere, 75014 Paris) includes writings by such film critics as Ferid Boughedir, 
Tahar Cheria, Guy Hennebelle and others who conduct studies on Third World 
cinema with an emphasis on Arab as well as sub-Saharan African films. Also a 
bilingual magazine (French and Arabic), Adhoua (Cercle d'Etudes et de Recherches 
Cinematographiques, Boite 92, Residence Le Foulon, 91120 Palaiseau, France), 
offers cultural and political assessments of current Arab and sub-Saharan African 
cinema. 

Coverage of important film festivals such as the ones held in Carthage (Tunisia) 
and Ouagadougou (Burkina Faso, formerly Upper Volta), periodic interviews with 
African filmmakers particularly following a new release, and thematic and stylistic 
studies of African films are found in the two monthly magazines Cahiers du 
Cinema (9, passage de la Boule Blanche, 75012 Paris) and Positif (Nouvelles 
Editions Opta, 1 Quai Conti, 75006 Paris). In addition, the comparatively new 
quarterly Film Exchange (50, avenue Marceau, 75008 Paris) includes from time to 
time very thorough socio-economic inquiries into the financing, production and 
distribution of African films as related to development issues in the Francophone 
areas of Africa. Also should be mentioned Les 2 Ecrans: revue mensuelle de 
cinema et de television (27 bvd. Zirout, Algiers, Algeria). This monthly magazine, 
written in French and Arabic and published by the Algerian radio and television, 
addresses issues related to world film and television with a special focus on 
progressive Third World and African cinema. 

Finally, to be noted for their varied attention to African cinema are respectively 
Jeune Afrique (which dedicated its April 1984 Jeune Afrique Plus issue to a general 
survey of African film), Afrique-Asie,. Jeune Cinema, Ecran 84 and Cinema 84 (as 
well as their issues of previous years), Film Action, La Revue du Cinema-Image et 
Son, Cinematographe, Le Nouvel Observateur, Les Nouvelles litteraires, and Les 
Lettres Franqaises. 


SURVEY OF WESTERN-MADE DOCUMENTARIES 



Africa on Film and Videotape 1960-1981: A Compendium of Reviews, written, 
compiled and edited by David S. Wiley (East Lansing: Michigan State University, 
1982), $35.00. 

Africa on film is an extremely diverse topic, which encompasses various areas of 
filmmaking and describes different historical periods. The topic includes films 
made by non-Africans as well as films made by Africans over a time span of some 
eighty years. These two kinds of motion pictures follow patterns which differ 
widely in perspective, purpose, ideology, and meaning. To date there has been no 
comprehensive study of them. To help remedy this lack of information concerning 
films made about Africa, David S. Wiley undertook the monumental task of 
reviewing films made over twenty-one years. He compiled the results in his book 
Africa on Film and videotape 1960-1981: A Compendium of Reviews. Africa on 
Film and Videotape, a voluminous 550-page book, is assuredly a credit to its 
author and the African Studies Center of Michigan State University. Although 
filmographies had already been included in various articles and books concerning 
films about Africa, no such book of film reviews had previously been published in 
the United States, 

Wiley's work presents films about Africa which are related to a wide variety of 
topics: religion, education, economy, refugees, colonialism, apartheid, health, law, 
nationalism, nutrition, politics, population, women's studies, etc. These films cover 
all of the African continent and associated islands including Madagascar. Africa on 
Film and Videotape has resulted from the combined efforts of a multitude of very 
knowledgeable African Studies experts who selected, screened and reviewed 
thousands of films. These are compiled in an alphabetical listing of over 1,500 
titles; out of those about 750 have been reviewed and are also classified according 
to topical headings in the index. The book includes a rating for each film, suggests 
uses for them, as well as lists sources of additional reviews, when available. It 
should be noted that multiple reviewers were sought, African as well as non- 
African, to insure a certain level of objectivity. The evaluation process used 
examines the technical, structural and substantive characteristics of most films. 
And, in the editor's own words, 

"...The reviews in this volume are not and were not intended to be 
abstract, individualistic, and artistically-oriented criticism of the 
aesthetics of African film and video." 

The period considered by David S. Wiley, which goes from i960 to 1981, is of great 
significance because it corresponds to an era when the film portrayal of Africa 
started to be redefined after decades of deliberate disfigurement. Before i960, 
Western cinema filmed primarily its own vision of the Dark Continent with lush 
landscapes, brainless or savage natives and wild animals. This cinema mirrored the 
dominant ideology of the era. Africa was under European tutelage and was 
generally looked at in terms of an escapist, paternalistic, and superficial image. 
Such an ideological view became reinforced by the news media and popular 
literature. Western cinema neglected or misrepresented the originality of African 
life and mores. Instead it stressed the exotic and the continent's isolated 
strangeness. Overall, those films about Africa, made in Africa by non-Africans, 
were basically aimed at a non-African audience and as such, with few-exceptions, 
condoned Western colonialism. This was particularly true for jungle melodramas 



such as TRADER HORN (USA, 1930), SANDERS OF THE RIVER (Great Britain, 
1935 ), KING SOLOMON'S MINES (Great Britain, 1937), MOGAMBO (USA, 1953) 
or SAFARI (USA, 1955), which used Africa as a background to the valiant deeds of 
European explorers winning over the African wilderness. Other features like 
PAYSANS NOIRS (BLACK PEASANTS, France, 1947) or MAGMA (France, 1955) 
did little more than praise the merits of white settlers and administrators whose 
task was to "civilize" and "uplift" the Africans. Likewise, most of the Western 
documentaries made about Africa prior to the 1960s had the same condescending 
attitude. Moreover, they treated neutrally Western colonialism's exploitative 
methods in the regions where these films were made. This can be observed in THE 
MILITARY DRILL OF THE KIKUYU TRIBES AND OTHER CEREMONIES (USA, 
1914), LA CROISIERE NOIRE (France, 1924) or DAYBREAK IN UDI (Great 
Britain, 1949). 

In the 1960s, Africa's image on film changed because of worldwide political and 
social changes. At that time many African countries were gaining their 
independence. Cinema slowly began to reflect new patterns of world ideologies, 
now associated with the new political assertiveness of Blacks, particularly in Sub- 
Saharan Africa. Consequently, "jungle melodramas" like HATARI (USA, 1961), 
ZULU (Great Britain, 1964), or THE GENTLEMAN FROM COCODY (France, 

1966) decreased. Also, some Western filmmakers sought to record the various 
transformations occurring in the newly emerged African nations. These filmmakers 
also became increasingly interested in the richness of African cultures previously 
shunned by Europe. These postcolonial documentaries were usually less biased 
and more culturally accurate than the ones made before. Concurrently, throughout 
Africa (and the African diaspora), the 1960s generated a new self-awareness which 
manifested itself through indigenous cultural expression. A new breed of creators, 
African-born filmmakers, emerged to present an image of Africa from an African 
viewpoint through fiction film. These included BLACK GIRL (Senegal, 1966), LE 
VENT DES AURES (Algeria, 1965), BAARA (Mali, 1977), TOULA (Niger, 1973), 
NJANGAAN (Senegal, 1975) or MONEY POWER (Nigeria, 1981). Also, many 
African documentaries addressed all facets of African life. Never before, except for 
Egyptian filmmakers and a few others, had African filmmakers so enriched the 
realm of filmmaking. 

For these reasons, the complete title of Wiley's book, Africa on Film and Videotape 
1960-1981: A Compendium of Reviews, bears a promise and an appeal. However, 
the work only concentrates on Western-made documentaries about Africa and 
minimizes describing documentaries made by African filmmakers. Beyond that, 
Wiley deliberately does not consider many fictional films about the African 
continent, either by non-African or African directors. In the introduction, Wiley 
states that he and his collaborators chose not to review fictional, feature films 

unless they were made for or primarily disseminated in schools and colleges." This 
work, he said, was primarily intended for educators. So it should mainly emphasize 
"thoughtful films" made about Africa. In that way, these films would correct the 
biases which still prevail about Africa in many segments of the American society. 
Such a pedagogic purpose Wiley clearly affirms: 

"This compendium of reviews of films and videotape concerning Africa 

has been created in the African Media Center (AMC) at Michigan State 

University (MSU) in order to identify audiovisual media which 



accurately present the diversity and complexities of the African 
continent in school, college and community." 


Thus, it selects "good" films about Africa. For that reason, Africa on Film and 
Videotape is not a completely objective reference book which could be useful to all 
people interested in African affairs or film. Rather, it is a well-meaning, qualitative 
guide. It selects a group of films it assumes "accurately" presents the "diversity and 
complexities of Africa" for audiovisual material for classroom use. Such a selection 
could be justified at the elementary and perhaps high school levels. It seems much 
less relevant for college material. College students could benefit from contrasting 
presentations of both "good" and "bad" films about Africa and thereby benefit from 
an enriching comparative study of film language and ideological frameworks. With 
its infrequent reference to fictional films about Africa, especially those by African 
filmmakers, Africa on Film and Videotape does not adequately document the 
wealth of African films made since the 1960s. It refers only to the fictional films of 
Ousmane Sembene and a very small number of others by filmmakers such as 
Moustapha Alassane, Haile Gerima, Med Hondo, Sebastien Kamba and Mahama 
Johnson Traore. 

I also deplore the absence of African documentaries, such as the recent works by 
the Senegalese anthropologist filmmaker Safi Faye and others. The book ends up 
presenting a large number of documentaries about Africa made from a Western 
point of view. Researchers on African cinema will still have to resort to foreign 
sources such as the books by Guy Hennebelle (Les Cinemas Africains en 1972 or 
Cineastes d’Afrique Noire) or Paulin Souinanou Vieyra (Le Cinema Africain des 
Origines a 1973) and other numerous articles devoted to this topic. Some of these 
articles are incorporated in a bibliography in Appendix A of Africa on Film and 
Videotape. 

To the book's credit, its film descriptions and critiques are precise and well-written. 
They stress the strengths and weaknesses of the films discussed (cf. 
CROSSROAD/SOUTH AFRICA, p. 89 ,1 CAN HEAR ZIMBABWE CALLING, p. 

176, or I'LL SING, NOT CRY, p. 179). Nevertheless, the reviews are uneven in depth 
and length (e.g., long treatments of HELLO FROM SWAZILAND, p. 167 or THE 
PRICE OF A UNION, p. 291-292 as compared to the brief statements about 
HARVEST: 3000 YEARS, p. 164-165). At times, the reviewer relied on the accuracy 
of outside information concerning a film's content, such as SOLEIL O, when the 
film was in the U.S. and therefore available for screening. In that film at no time 
does the protagonist "end up as a street cleaner" as hastily reported (p. 324) 
through a quotation. In like, manner, the critique of Sarah Maldoror's 
SAMBIZANGA stipulating (p. 312) that it is "one of the few films made by an 
African woman..." is erroneous since Sarah Maldoror, born in France of West 
Indian and French ancestry, is not an African woman. Beyond that, too many 
misspellings, typos and omissions are there. Readers can easily correct typos, but 
omissions can indeed lead to confusion or necessitate further research. Thus, in 
one review of Sembene's film TAUW, p. 345, the title was omitted. 

Although Africa on Film and Videotape 1960-1981: A Compendium of Reviews has 
a few shortcomings such as limited scope, errors and incomplete listings, its 
usefulness is undeniable. This readily available source of information for educators 
in search of film and videotape will enhance teaching. The book gives good 



information about film distributors, film rental and film purchase. For these 
reasons and the thoughtful and fair reviews it contains, David S. Wiley's work 
should prove a valuable addition to both academic and public libraries. 
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Cheng Jihua is the Secretary of the Chinese Filmmakers' Association 
and Professor at the Beijing Film Academy. China's leading film 
historian, he has written the two volume History of the Development of 
Chinese Film. [Editor's note: This history has yet to be translated from 
the Chinese.] Madame Chen Mei edits the journal World Cinema. 
Professor Cheng's work was banned during the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-1976), and he was imprisoned eight years in solitary 
confinement. Madame Chen was sent down to the countryside during 
the same period. Claire Aguilar and Chris Berry conducted this 
interview at the end of the Chinese scholars' recent visit to teach at 
UCLA, and UCLA professor Teshome Gabriel also participated in the 
discussion. 


Q: Is there any equivalent of the avant-garde or experimental cinema in China? 
A: No. 


Chinese cinema is largely unknown in the West, but it contains many qualities that 
make it one of the most significant film cultures in the world. The average Chinese 
goes to the movies 27 times a year, film remains the most popular mass medium in 
China, and China produces well over 100 feature films every year. Perhaps one 
reason for the neglect of this massive industry is that Chinese films have not been 
available to U.S. audiences to the same extent that European or Japanese films 
have. Also, since the founding of the People's Republic in 1949, cinema was 
established to be simultaneously educational and entertaining. As a result, the 
structure of the film industry in China constitutes a totally different paradigm from 
that of Western cinema. Going into this interview, we hoped to obtain information 
that would constitute a useful framework for those attempting to understand this 
alternative paradigm. However, this venture became more complex than we had 
expected. 

As long as our communication remained on a factual level, Cheng and Chen were 
extremely willing and able to supply information of a concrete nature, such as 






discussing conditions of production and reception. However, when we asked about 
other areas, we began to run into some interesting difficulties. The exchange which 
heads this interview is such an example. Here, to the question of whether or not an 
avant-garde exists in China, Cheng and Chen answered with a simple negative; 
their brevity made diagnosing the issue difficult. Maybe Cheng and Chen did know 
the connotation of filmic and political alternative practice that the avant-garde 
carries for us, but found it politically inconvenient to discuss such an issue with us. 
Maybe, because they encounter no avant-garde in China, they had no way of 
understanding the further implications of our question. Or maybe they just thought 
we were naive to ask such a thing. Such elusive areas produced a certain tension 
in the interview. We indicate this because we found the elusive aspects as 
significant as the concrete information that our other questions elicited. 

In our attempt to provide a framework for approaching Chinese cinema, we asked 
a series of questions on basic conditions of production and reception. We started 
out asking what the experience of going to see a movie in China was like. Cheng 
and Chen immediately set up a comparison between China and the West. 


"For one thing, the theater is always full of people in China We went to see FANNY 
AND ALEXANDER a couple of weeks ago, and we must have been almost the only 
people there. That would happen in China only if it were a really lousy movie." 

"In China you usually get your ticket in advance. Units such as schools and 
factories try to buy up blocks of tickets beforehand, especially if they know it's a 
good movie. In fact, if it's a good movie, you must get your tickets in advance, even 
though they run screenings from eight in the morning to very late at night. Whole 
families do attend, but films are most popular with young people in the cities. For 
one thing, in a society with limited personal privacy, cinemas offer the ideal 
location for romance." 

"Inside, they have food and drink just like here — chocolate, candies, soda. No 
popcorn, though. In the auditorium there are 'No Smoking' and 'Don't Litter' signs, 
and before the movie begins they project a sign that tells the audience to keep quiet 
because the movie is about to start. And before you ask — no, we don't play the 
national anthem before or after the movie." 

In addition to describing the social experience of movie going, Cheng 
and Chen outlined China's general distribution situation. We could see 
why moviegoing is still mass entertainment in China. 

"The average price of a ticket is only $0.14. Prices are higher in the cities, around 
$0.25; cheaper in the rural areas, around $0.05." 

This differentiation in ticket prices results from the China Film 
Distribution and Projection Corporation's policy that the cities should 
support the development of film in rural areas. 

"This policy also leads to putting profits from the cities to use in the backward 
areas and using profits from 35mm distribution to help support 16mm and Super- 
8.16mm and Super -8 are only used in out-of-the-way areas; there's no money to be 
made out of these formats. 35mm is the rule in China. That's why it must support 



these other two forms. 


All distribution proceeds through the state-owned China Film 
Distribution and Projection Corporation. In 1949 China had only 596 
movie houses. Now it has at least 150,000 projection units, including 
mobile teams which operate mostly in the rural areas. 

"At the moment, all the major changes in distribution are happening in the rural 
areas. Chinese peasants have made a lot of progress and many of them these days 
have a higher income than the average blue-collar worker. Also, people have 
changed their film viewing habits. Formerly, films were shown in the open air, and 
everybody would either bring a stool or stand and watch the movie. Now they want 
movie houses, comfortable seats and 35mm prints, not 16mm or Super8. Since 
1980, we've built many rural 800-1,000-seat theaters, often better ones than in the 
city. We built 2,000 new movie houses in 1980 and 1981; 3,660 in 1982." 

We wanted to know how Chinese viewers identified the type of movie 
they'd choose to see. For example, Westerners speak of movies in 
terms of stars and directors: "It's a Clint Eastwood movie" or "I just can't 
stand Herzog movies." Cheng and Chen confirmed that people also 
followed stars in China, and that viewers would go to see films on the 
strength of a certain actor or director's involvement. 

We also wanted to know what status the screenwriter had in the mind 
of the public. Cheng and Chen said that screenplays received far 
greater popular attention in China than in the West. Indeed, various 
specialty journals just publish unproduced screenplays, seeing this as a 
literary form in its own right, and these journals are for mass publication 
with a general readership. The credits of Chinese films, which generally 
present items in order of importance, list the screenwriter first and the 
director second. In fact, during their visit to UCLA, Cheng and Chen 
showed particular interest in screenplays of classic Hollywood films, 
gathering those that they could to take back to China for further 
research. 

At this point in the interview, we ran into another communication gap: 

Q: Who is considered to be the author of the film or the equivalent of the author of 
a novel? In the West, the director is usually considered to be the "enunciative 
agency." Who is in China — the director? the studio? the screenwriter? 

A: The film belongs to the director. 

Q: In all the Chinese films we've seen, the scenarist's name comes first, then the 
director's. 

A: It's just listed like that. The order is just a traditional arrangement. Sometimes, 
in Western films, the credit for the film director doesn't come for a long time and 
then, WHAM, it appears. But in China, when they do the credits, they always do it 
the standard way. That way there aren't any problems. 

Continuing drawing parallels with the Hollywood system, we inquired 



about whether a star system existed in China: 


A: When you talk about a star system there has to be something else to go with the 
title. Not only does your reputation rise, but so does your pay. In China it doesn't 
make sense to call it a "star system." In China some popular actors and actresses 
are welcomed by the audience but they gain only fame, nothing material. Their 
income remains the same although they get some privileges. By Western standards, 
it's nothing at all. 

Q: I hear that there's a lot of paraphernalia, little things people can buy like photo 
sets... 

A: They [the actors] don't make any profit out of that! 

Q: No, but do those sort of things exist, and if so what sort of things? 

A: Well, we have card calendars that look like playing cards, with a photograph in 
front and a month or year's calendar on the back. There are also posters, etc. 

We also asked about genres. Did Chinese viewers think of movies in 
terms of melodramas, thrillers and so on? In their reply, Cheng and 
Chen suggested that like Western audiences Chinese audiences also 
grouped films around production categories, but that we must 
distinguish between the types of categories used in the West and in 
China. 

"Some people in the industry talk about films in terms of their subject matter, and 
so does the general public. Genre terminology has gained some popularity, but it's 
only used consistently by researchers. For example, the film HAPPY BACHELORS, 
which we brought with us, may be a comedy, but everybody in China calls it 'a film 
about workers'." 

Subject matter categories such as "films about workers" also shape the 
annual plan for the Chinese film industry. 

"The various studio heads get together in Beijing each year with someone from the 
Film Bureau. They usually have more ideas than can be filmed within each 
category. A lot of lively discussion goes on until they arrive at some sort of final 
plan. The Film Bureau particularly tries to make up for deficiencies in any 
particular subject matter area. The studio heads want a commercial success, for 
that will affect their reputation, their ability to get good directors and actors, and of 
course, money." 

At this point, we feel that it would be useful to describe Cheng and 
Chen's brief outline of the administrative structure of film in China. To 
the best of our knowledge, their discussion here constitutes the only 
detailed explanation of this administrative framework available in 
English. 

"The top echelon consists of the Film Bureau of the Ministry of Culture. This body 
lays out a yearly plan, approves projects initiated by the film studios, and approves 
the distribution of completed films. Each province has a film administration 
branch, namely the Film Desk in the Provincial Bureau of Culture. Only Shanghai, 



the major film center, has its own Film Bureau. 


"Nationally, four corporations operate directly under the Film Bureau of the 
Ministry of Culture with both administrative and business functions. These are the 
All-China Film Distribution and Projection Corporation, the China Film Export 
and Import Corporation, and the China Film Equipment Corporation. With regard 
to the fourth corporation, we had no production of film equipment in China prior 
to the establishment of the People's Republic in 1949. Now we manufacture nearly 
everything in China." 

"Film studios themselves operate on two levels: state and provincial. This 
distinction corresponds roughly to one between major and minor studios. Almost 
every province has at least one film studio. Thirteen studios make many feature 
films, and four stand out as the oldest and most important: The Beijing, the 
Changchun, the Shanghai, and the August First Film Studio. The latter is an army 
studio but also produces films for a general audience. In addition, the China Youth 
Film Studio, set up for the Beijing Film Academy staff and students, produces films 
for general release. Provincial level studios handle production for all types of films 
but with a limited output not usually exceeding one or two features a year. 
Therefore the provincial studios maintain their own administrative staff but tend to 
borrow production personnel when they need it." 

"We also have specialized studios: the Central Documentary Studio, two Science 
and Education studios (in Beijing and Shanghai), the famous Shanghai Animation 
Studio, and the Shanghai Dubbing Studio. [Nearly all Chinese feature films still 
have their soundtracks dubbed during postproduction.] Also at the national level, 
we have various institutes and research organizations. Thus the China Film 
Makers' Association — a non-governmental, non-commercial, national association 
of film professionals — promotes development and research. It is based in Beijing, 
has twenty branch offices in various other areas, and 3,000 members. To quality as 
a member one must be recognized for their film production or research by the 
Chinese film audience and by one's fellow professionals. Members include actors, 
researchers, and veteran administrators as well as production personnel. Other 
major bodies of this type include the China Film Archives, the China Film 
Technology Research Institute and the Beijing Film Academy. Established in 1950, 
the latter is still the only film college in China." 


What we still do not understand is how power gets distributed 
throughout this structure. Such questions about power have always 
been the most difficult to get a clear answer to. For example, during the 
Cultural Revolution, Westerners repeatedly heard that each work unit 
made decisions according to democratic processes within each unit, 
but the official account now says that, in fact, small elite groups of 
"ultra-leftist" party members made decisions. In fact, Cheng and Chen 
initially outlined the film industry structure for us after we asked them, 
"Who determines if a film project gets made or not? What role does the 
Party or government play in this procedure?" 

We tried further to clarify issues around control and power by asking 
specifically if the director had final cut. Cheng and Chen's reply pointed 
to a system in which responsibility lies not with the director but with the 



studio heads in each studio. When a project is offered to a director, 
he/she may either accept or reject it but will receive a salary whichever 
they choose. When the film is completed, a distribution license must be 
gotten from the Film Bureau in Beijing. According to Cheng and Chen, 

"If a film presents irresolvable problems vis-a-vis content, then the Film Bureau 
will not release the film. This won't get the director into trouble, but rather the 
studio head, who made the decision to go ahead with the production. If the film 
isn't released, the studio head can't make his money back. Because of such previous 
considerations, very few films run into such serious problems." 

Once again, this reply left us in a quandary. The precise institutional 
determinations of film production still remained unclear. When our 
interviewees discussed issues of power and administration, they did not 
talk specifically about the role of the Party. We understood how a 
production could be halted at various stages on the route to release, 
but we were still vague as to how a film got promoted in a positive 
sense. Clearly, economic factors play a major role. That thread ran 
throughout Cheng and Chen's remarks. Despite our awareness of post- 
1976 changes, we found it surprising how much they would willingly 
discuss the importance of commercial factors. Such a shift in emphasis 
seemed to herald to us a strong change in Chinese self-representation, 
and Cheng and Chen suggested that this new emphasis reflected a 
strong and growing tendency in the Chinese film world. 

"For the past three or four years studios could still continue producing without 
financial success. Now greater stress is being placed on each studio's financial 
autonomy. They make about one hundred prints of each feature film, three for each 
province. If the studio cannot sell all the prints to the distribution company, the 
studio stands to take a loss. If they sell all the prints, they will probably break even. 
If they sell more than one hundred copies, they stand to make a profit. On the other 
hand, if everything goes wrong, the studio may end up having to borrow money 
from the state, and the state is not as willing to lend to film studios as before." 

Taking these factors into account, we began to question a distinction 
we often depend on distinguishing between political pressure and 
commercial motivation. That distinction, for whatever reason, seemed 
now impossible to apply. We interpret the various replies Cheng and 
Chen gave us as indicating that economic and political determinations 
may operate in complex combinations in China now. 

For example, when explaining some of the problems the Chinese film 
industry would face in the future, Cheng and Chen described a situation 
stemming from a complex of structural and economic factors. A 
commercial competition exists between film and television, one spurred 
on by "unit chauvinism" originating in the administrative divisions 
between the two industries. 

"Since film is under the Ministry of Culture and television under the 
Ministry of Broadcasting, we have two separate industries. Relatively 
young in China, television is developing fast, so we see a lot of rivalry 
between it and the film world." 



Television's ability to compete with film is enhanced by its status as a 
non-commercial enterprise. Films have to make their money back at the 
box-office, while the state funds television programs directly. 

"Movies get shown on TV on local stations about three months after their first run. 
The China Film Distribution and Projection Corporation has recently become very 
upset about this. For example, a big fight between the film and television industry 
recently occurred in Guangdong Province, where a local TV station showed a film 
during its first theatrical run. The Distribution and Projection Corporation was so 
furious that it wouldn't give any movies at all to Guangdong television for quite a 
while after that. Another big problem happens because television wants to screen 
unreleased major films during the major Chinese holidays. The TV stations want 
the best movies they can get, but the Distribution and Projection Corporation 
doesn't want them to get anything at all!" 

"Made-for-TV movies have been around China for quite a while, and there's a big 
demand for them. Until recently, the film studios didn't want to get involved in 
making such movies because it was not profitable. However, the situation's 
changed and they're getting involved and will probably do so more and more in the 
future. The television industry is young and lacks skilled, experienced 
professionals. Film studios can help out here." 

According to our latest information, a special made-for-television movie 
unit has been established at the Beijing Film Studios. 


To conclude, we not only wanted to discuss the future of the Chinese 
film industry but also the future of film culture in China — in the broader 
sense. We feel this is important because, apart from the factual 
information we obtained from Cheng and Chen, this interview has 
taught us that our ability to understand more about Chinese cinema will 
depend to no small extent on the Chinese film scholar's interest in 
understanding our cinema. In certain areas of our interview we ran into 
vagueness and obstacles in communication. These areas seem to 
indicate inaccurate expectations on both sides. But these areas also 
seem to promise the most for future investigation. 

For example, the Chinese cinema industry seems evidently to be 
organized on a studio system model, and so the idea of comparing it to 
the Hollywood system might be productive. However, when we asked 
questions about authorship, genres or the star system, we got 
extremely vague responses. Because we think of stars primarily in 
terms of social criteria such as status, glamour, and fame, Cheng and 
Chen surprised us by denying the existence of a star system. But then 
they made it clear that for them a star system was only really a star 
system if the actors were paid enormous salaries. 

Furthermore, we had very different ideas about genres. Indeed, neither 
side of the discussion understood what the other understood by 
"genre." Partly this must be due to the fact that the Chinese were cut off 
from all the developments in film studies and film theory in the West, 



which occurred during the period of the Cultural Revolution (1966- 
1976). Thus we asked what Western theory was translated into 
Chinese. Cheng and Chen explained, 

"Translation and publication has been one of the aspects of Chinese film research 
stressed since the 1950s, at which time only a few Pudovkin articles had been 
translated. However, most of the material translated in the 1950s was from the 
USSR rather than from the West: Eisenstein, Pudovkin, Kuleshov, Vertov. 

In 1956 the China Film Association set up the China Film Press. Later in the late 
50s the Digest of Film Translations (renamed World Cinema in 1981) was set up. 
Since the end of the Cultural Revolution, translations of Western works have 
reached new levels to make up for their lack before the 1960s. So, as well as more 
Pudovkin and Eisenstein, now Arnheim, Bazin, Kracauer, Sadoul, Balazs, Mitry 
and many others have been translated or are in the process of translation." 

Maybe Metz, Bellour, Heath, Mulvey, et al lie further down the line. But 
if we found the Chinese a little out of touch with the main contemporary 
figures in the West and with the issues we think are crucial in film 
studies, then it is equally true that we in the West have almost no idea 
of what is important to film researchers in China. Not only do the 
Chinese lack familiarity with the issues here, but these things may have 
a lesser priority in China. 

One thing we study, national cinemas, did not seem important to Cheng 
and Chen during their teaching visit here. Again, they looked at this 
topic from a different angle than film scholars usually do in the West. 

Cheng and Chen repeatedly stressed the need to search for a cinema 
that is in some way distinctively Chinese. Within that context, they 
repeatedly engaged in a highly evaluative process of judging China's 
film production against certain criteria. And these criteria seemed 
somewhat obscure to us — yet again. However, they did establish a 
close correlation between nationality and political morality. During one 
class at UCLA, they cited a pre-liberation film called SPRING IN A 
SMALL CITY, which some people in China were currently defending on 
the basis of its stylistic innovation. Cheng saw that film in a more 
negative light because of its focus on the romantic relations of the petit 
bourgeoisie at a time when the nation was torn apart by civil war. We 
gathered that he considered this theme inappropriate for Chinese 
national cinema. 

We need more examples of what the Chinese consider important about 
film. For we need to understand Chinese cinema in terms of its place 
within Chinese culture and thought, as well as the valuable facts and 
figures that Cheng and Chen could so readily provide us with. Western 
film scholars are now making trips to China that may help us to fill in 
some of these basic gaps in our knowledge. For example, Professors 
Nick Browne of UCLA, Beverle Houston of USC, and Robert Rosen of 
the AFI and UCLA visited Beijing for the second time last Summer. 

Cheng and Chen will also return to UCLA. On the basis of the 
knowledge we have already gained and with more exchanges like this, 
we will gradually be able to move toward a better understanding of 



each other's film cultures. 
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Peking: From time to time a movie will so precisely capture the emotional moment 
of a generation that it becomes not only a film but an anthem, much like THE 
BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES and THE GRADUATE. For urban intellectuals of 
China, WHEN ONE ENTERS MIDDLE AGE is such a picture. 

Last year 112 feature films were produced in the Middle Kingdom and 29 billion 
tickets were sold. Of all these pictures, a spare, depressing movie (also translated 
simply ENTERING MIDDLE AGE) with an exceptionally low budget — even by 
Chinese standards — shot in and around the capitol, has gripped this city like no 
film of recent memory. Already it has won the three major film awards given in the 
People's Republic: the GOLDEN ROOSTER, selected by the industry; the 
HUNDRED FLOWERS, based on a movie magazine poll of millions of fans; and a 
special citation given by the Ministry of Culture. 

Based on a controversial novella by Shen Rong, MIDDLE AGE focuses on the angst 
and material privations of average intellectuals, and its power lies in the very 
ordinariness of its protagonist, (In China, anyone who has graduated from high 
school and holds down a white collar job is considered an intellectual,) Through a 
series of bedside flashbacks, the film tells the story of a dedicated, 42-year-old eye 
surgeon who nearly works herself to death, in this case, from a heart attack. 

However, Dr. Lu Wenting is no Communist Camille. A gifted opthamologist who is 
said not to have missed a day's work, neither she nor her metallurgist husband are 
members of the party, nor did either suffer greatly during the Cultural Revolution. 
The couple's young son and small daughter exhibit no great abilities or disabilities. 
Their problems are common, if not universal. The family, even on two salaries, 
does not make enough money. They all live in a room-and-a-half, cold water 
dwelling with an outdoor toilet across the courtyard. They have no sofa, no 
wardrobe, and only one desk which all must jockey for use. Most of all, the career 
of each parent saps the time and energy they feel they owe their children. 

"I only pay attention to my work," Lu admits to her understanding husband, Fu 
Jiajie, leaving most of the housework and childcare to him. He demurs, "You're a 
very tough woman. You've made so many sacrifices." After 18 years on the job, her 




monthly salary is $28, which is why, her boss observes, "People say better to be a 
barber with a razor than a surgeon with a scalpel." 


Professionally, Lu is blocked by the sclerotic bureaucracy at her hospital. She is still 
officially classified as an "intern," despite the fact that an administrator volunteers 
that based on her ability and skill, Lu should be a department head by now. Inside 
the crowded facility, the old Rockefeller-funded hospital now called Capital, all of 
the shortcomings of socialized medicine are revealed. A high party cadre receives 
the same quality of care but gets much more respect and personal attention, right 
down to the large black car which chauffeurs his wife to the hospital for visits. 

When Lu's sick daughter wants to recuperate at home with her mother rather than 
at the hospital's daycare center, the doctor first calls her husband — who is tied up 
in a meeting — and then hesitates, torn by visions of the crowded waiting room 
filled with longsuffering patients with correctable problems. 

Even when Lu herself is felled by a heart attack at home, her husband finds it 
impossible to get a taxi or ambulance to take her to her own hospital. There is also 
a fair rendering of the pervasive cynicism and disdain, voiced openly by people in 
China toward officious party cadres and relatives who are used to abusing their 
positions. Before her husband's cataract surgery, the cadre's wife asks the hospital 
administrator if Lu Wenting is not "a very ordinary doctor to operate on a vice 
minister?" When the operation is a success, the older woman gives the 
opthamologist a pep talk on joining the party. She urges Lu to have faith that the 
promises of a materially better life for intellectuals of her generation will be carried 
out. As she leaves, the hospital administrator describes her as "just an old lady 
spouting ideology." 

Other, smaller touches made almost in passing enrich the tableau: the long, time- 
consuming lines at fresh vegetable stands; the husband Fu taking off his shirt, 
revealing a frayed undershirt; the son chalking his regular cloth shoes to make 
them at least resemble the white gym shoes his teacher requires, but which he 
knows his family cannot afford. 

MIDDLE AGE reflects a major and long overdue policy shift in the People's 
Republic, nothing less than a much-needed and concrete corrective to Mao 
Zedong's virulent anti-intellectualism. Although they suffered much less than many 
party members persecuted both during the "Anti-Rightist Campaign" of the 1950s, 
Lu and Fu are the kind of people once officially consigned by the Chairman to "the 
stinking ninth category" of Chinese citizenship. The newline, repeated frequently 
at the highest levels of the party and the state, is that the country's 25 million 
intellectuals and, more particularly, the estimated five million between the ages of 
36 and 55, constitute "the backbone of our country and society" and are overdue 
for rewards. Adding an ideological imprimatur, General Secretary Hu Yaobang told 
the 12th Congress of the Communist Party of China that they are henceforth to be 
considered "a part of the working class." 

There is, it is important to note, very little in the way of altruism in this campaign. 
One magazine observed: 

"Chinese newspapers and magazines have recently been reemphasizing 
the obvious truth that socialist modernization requires a strong 
contingent of intellectuals able to master modern science and 



technology. 


In reaction to the campaign, some grumbling has been heard on the part of 
peasants, industrial workers and recalcitrant Maoists about these pledges of 
preferential treatment. However, the main criticism comes from the targeted 
intellectuals themselves, impatient to see the promises translated into action. In 
MIDDLE AGE this is illustrated when one hospital official — shaken by Lu 
Wenting's heart attack — is urged to write a report about how his professional staff 
is overworked and underpaid. "What's the point?" he asks his superior, 
enumerating other such documents he has composed in the past. "We should have 
confidence in the party's policy," admonishes the hospital director. 

This dialogue is duplicated in Lu Wenting's 12-square-meter home, as the couple 
hosts a farewell meal for two of the doctor's classmates and colleagues who are 
about to emigrate to Canada with their daughter. "I have confidence in the Central 
Committee," says Fu. "But it takes years and years to be carried out at the grass 
roots," the other husband replies bitterly. "I can't wait," he says, accusing his hosts 
of contributing to the situation by their passivity. 

Despite the quality of MIDDLE AGE and the awards it has won, the film is unlikely 
to be entered in any international festivals or to be distributed commercially 
abroad. The reason is not simply that it shows a darker side of life in the People's 
Republic. Movies depicting the excesses of the Cultural Revolution, some extremely 
graphic, were made and exhibited in the late 1970's although a few, like Bai Hua's 
UNREQUITED LOVE, were never released. Nor is it that there is no satisfactory 
resolution to the problems of the main characters: Lu and Fu agree to muddle on, 
and the supporting pair emigrates, albeit with great reluctance. The film wouldn't 
travel well, even if it was permitted to, as its popularity is so closely tuned to 
conditions inside the country, and the acting and technical levels are only average 
by Western cinema standards. Audiences abroad may not be as affected as the 
Chinese doctor, preparing for study in the United States, who said of the film: 
"That's the story of my life!" 

None of this is to say that the domestic reaction to the movie has been universally 
favorable. One middle-aged intellectual charged that the film was unrealistic 
because Lu's family had a kitchen area. A more substantive criticism was that the 
novella — whose 48-year-old author suffered a nervous breakdown and had to 
leave her job as a scriptwriter at Radio Peking — lost much of its punch in the 
transition from the printed page to the screen. Some bad reviews have been 
attributed to dissatisfaction with the film's pessimism among older, higher level 
party cadres. While a number of regular moviegoers in my office said they didn't 
want to become depressed by watching their own lives acted out on film, the 
Cultural Ministry insists that it is pleased — in general — with contemporary films 
with themes close to real life. 

It is interesting that the run of MIDDLE AGE coincided with the opening in Peking 
of Arthur Miller's Chinese language version of Death of a Salesman on stage. Both 
clearly demonstrate how decent people can be chewed up by a system, be it 
socialist or capitalist. One difference, noted in other socialist countries over the 
years where the play has been performed, is that in the People's Republic, one is 
not simply discarded when worn out. Not exactly, anyway. According to the Peking 
gossip mill, which is very accurate, the real doctor on whose life the story is based 



suffered a stroke subsequent to her heart attack. Because of partial paralysis, she 
was forced to recuperate for a year before returning to her job at Capital Hospital, 
even part-time. As a result, the "sympathetic" hospital authorities ruled her 
ineligible for two automatic salary increases for the period, despite a petition 
circulated by the staff on her behalf. On the other hand, Shen Rong has been 
admitted to the Peking branch of the Chinese Writers Association, and the actress 
who portrayed Lu Wenting has been awarded both the GOLDEN ROOSTER and 
the HUNDRED FLOWERS. 
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All major cultures share the same media, but each uses media differently — 
particularly those which do not have a common politics. In 1981-82, the two of us 
went to China to teach about the West at Shanghai Teachers College. We regularly 
wrote home about our experiences, stressing how cultural differences separated us 
from the Chinese working and living around us. The following are excerpts from 
our manuscript, Chinese Reflections: Americans Teaching in the People's Republic 
(1981-82), which will be published by Praeger in the fall of 1985. As the reader will 
notice, we are not so much interested in the films themselves, as in Chinese 
attitudes toward film as a medium, and how audiences act when they are at the 
movies. 

Last week we saw a fascinating film by Yang Yanjin, a young director from the 
Shanghai Movie Studio. Most Chinese films lean heavily on complicated plots. 
XIAO JIE (A LITTLE ALLEY) broke this and several other current cinematic 
conventions. The plot was simple. During the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution (GPCR) a young male worker meets a teenage boy in an alley. They 
become pals. Then the worker discovers "he" is really a she; when the Red Guards 
cut off her "bourgeois" hair, she was so ashamed she disguised herself as a boy. 
Secretly, the worker tries to steal a wig for her. But the revolutionary opera troupe 
which owns the hairpiece catches, beats and blinds him. By the time he gets out of 
the hospital the young woman has vanished. 

Yang took this simple encounter and, by using innovative cinematography, 
developed it into something very special. The first scene began in the present. A 
film director (actually Yang playing himself) sits with the blind worker encouraging 
the man to relate his story, which the movie conveys to the audience through a 
series of flashbacks — another relatively new technique in Chinese films. Since 
Yang also refused to use an omniscient narrator, whenever the story reached a 
turning point, he shifted from technicolor to either black and white or sepia. He 
also used this obvious technique to emphasize shifts of time or point of view. The 
beating sequence was particularly dramatic. The camera recorded the action 
objectively, until the belt buckle smashed into the hero's eyes. Then Yang 
subjectivized the entire scene by cutting to psychedelic color explosions followed by 
a blank screen with a voice-over. 

Our students were most intrigued by the way Yang refused to provide a 




denouement. Boy never did find girl. When the story reached the present, the 
director-in-the-film talked to the protagonist about how they should end their 
story/film. They considered three possibilities, offering the audience, in the 
meanwhile, three endings from which to choose. In one, the worker will recover his 
sight but find his beloved at a drunken bash thrown by the decadent children of 
some corrupt, high cadres, smoking, dancing and wearing a provocative dress. In 
the second outcome the worker will remain blind, but discover that the woman is 
now married to Yang, the film director. In the third, the woman will find him on a 
train and decide to devote her entire life to caring for him. As each narrative 
possibility unfolded, the male character remained fundamentally unchanged, while 
his female opposite showed her essential malleability — decadent socialite, 
professional matron, model worker. Quite a number of our male students said they 
could not accept any of the endings, because none of the three incarnations rang 
true. But they still found themselves fascinated by Yang's technique. fil fopen notes 
in new window] 

What struck us was the way the film examined some of the basic categories of 
Chinese culture. In one excellent scene, the hero and the "boy" go to gather herbs 
for "his" sick mother. They end up laughing and rolling around in the grass. That 
puts pressure on the "boy." So "he" begins to question out loud the oppositions of 
up and down, in and out, old and young, and, finally, male and female. During the 
GPCR rebels reversed these natural categories of human experience, to challenge 
ingrained habits of dominance. Down overcame up. The young dominated the old, 
and made the teachers their prisoners. Outsiders invaded the inside; and at the 
deepest possible level of violation, women turned into men. 

This horrifying cultural inversion showed up in two other moving scenes. In one, 
the heroine stands at a mirror touching her shaved head. A long stationary camera 
focuses on her double image as she begins binding her breasts before slipping into 
her male disguise. Accidentally she catches sight of her sexless reflection; she 
smashes the mirror and falls down on the ground moaning like an animal. In 
another scene set in the period before she hits on the idea of the disguise, she 
brings her violin to a pawnshop where she encounters a gang of Red Guard. One of 
them — an exaggeratedly demonic-looking man — snatches her large-brimmed, 
feminine hat. Her shaven head, sign of bad class background, gives her away. To 
further prolong her agony, he throws the hat into a men's toilet room. This forces 
her to walk helplessly up and down in front of the door, eyeing her hat, but unable 
to step over into the sexually forbidden territory to retrieve it. Many of these scenes 
were shot either with a distorting lens to emphasize the height and ghoulish 
appearance of the Red Guard, or in sepia, which Yang usually associated with 
abuse of the heroine. This allowed him to draw an effective line between the 
present order and the pathology of the past. 

Yang's concern with gender as a way of showing the GPCR's effect on the "natural" 
order of things turned up again in the polarized images of female aggressor and 
female victim. We knew the militant image from THE RED DETACHMENT OF 
WOMEN: belligerent pose, the hawkish eyes and painted eyebrows, the sturdy legs 
planted on the earth, muscular arms, sleeves rolled, raised in an operatic style 
attack. In the film, the Red Guard opera singer whose wig the hero tries to steal 
plays the role of the uniformed revolutionary woman with a whip. XIAO JIE did 
everything possible to discredit this vision of female militance. Instead, it 




promoted an Audrey Hepburn waif, a helpless victim, and made repeated 
references to female virginity, purity and rape by drawing attention constantly back 
to the victim's shorn head. 

The Four Modernizations^] campaign has revitalized the effeminate woman. 
Magazine and television commercials link pretty, passive, decorative women 
directly to consumer goods. Our male students argue that while prettiness is still 
not as important to them in a prospective wife as good character and salary, they 
wish it could be. One older woman student claimed the vision of a fragile, feminine 
woman evoked strong feelings in her because it reminded her of her ruined youth. 
People associate the trend with their feelings of having been "raped" by the GPCR 
and deprived of their political innocence. Everyone knows Chinese women cannot 
look like Audrey Hepburn. Even in Shanghai life is much too hard to allow that 
kind of frivolity, though the women decided to go along with the charade. But to 
many, the filmic image of the useless woman signifies their hopes for an easier 
future, just as the rape victim represents the horrors of the past. 


The Boston Museum's exhibition of American paintings arrived recently in 
Shanghai. It includes a few modern works, and students keep asking us questions 
about abstract art and modernism. To their question, "What does it mean?" we 
keep telling them modern art does not represent anything. This does not help 
much, because all students assume meaning comes out of representation. Their 
next question is why, if the paintings don't "mean" anything, do we call them art? 
The gulf between Western abstract expressionism and what most of our students 
expect from ART — representation, meaning, moral message — is very, very wide. 
We have tried to draw parallels between Zen-influenced Chinese paintings, a kind 
of expressionism, or calligraphy, a very abstract art form, and contemporary 
Western painting. A man in Tani's "intensive reading" class made the same 
argument once; but his point that calligraphy is an abstract art did not convince the 
class. Later he told us many people rejected his comparison, saying ideographs, no 
matter how you decompose them, still convey their intrinsic language meaning. We 
also find problems trying to explain Faulkner's The Sound and the Fury, which has 
drawn a great deal of attention lately. The "Quentin" chapter just appeared in 
translation in the popular intellectual journal, Vu Shu (Study). 

Several things stand in the way of our students accepting modernist premises. 
Chinese socialist realism expresses many of their deeply felt assumptions about 
style and the significance of ART. Now that they are able to study a whole range of 
styles, many still vastly prefer nineteenth-century realism. Much Chinese literature 
has been built on the convention of realistic narrative. So audiences prefer films or 
novels to be heavily plotted, to have characters who represent moral qualities, to 
include meaningful conflict and to provide a proper resolution at the end. Some 
came out of MAD JIE shaking their heads. They did not like the film's lack of a 
proper ending. Most basic of all, the world that produced Einstein, Picasso, and 
Faulkner is so different from the China of today that it is hard to explain why 
modern painting and novel do convey "meaning" to Americans without having to 
be representational. 


When we first arrived on campus we were surprised to find a chalk rendition of 
Picasso's face, a short biography of the artist, and a copy of his "Les Demoiselles 



d'Avignon" on the blackboard outside the Fine Arts building. To us, "Demoiselles" 
is the painting which broke the representational tradition in the West and initiated 
Cubism. We wondered what the painting signified to our students. So one day Don 
asked a group of them why the art students had put the display up. One insightful 
student admitted the painting meant nothing to him. He assumed it was there 
because it is a famous Western painting. Nevertheless, certain modernist 
techniques are entering Chinese art. Obviously Yang was influenced by Western 
cinematic concepts of time, and he tried to jolt his audience by withholding the 
denouement. The recent popular novel Ren ah ren (Ah, Humanity) incorporated 
stream of consciousness in a watered down form to tell a story about the GPCR. 
But these are still exceptions. People are investigating "modernism" and are 
extremely interested in it. As yet they still have no real way of understanding it. 
(Since this was first written, modernism has been officially prohibited. Scholars 
may not study it, artists may not borrow from it, students may not discuss it.) 

********** 


A lot of students told us we should go see DANG-DAI REN (CONTEMPORARIES), 
a new film by Huang Shu-quin. The five other foreign experts at the college decided 
to go too, because their classes had all recommended it. We saw a nice story about 
a tractor factory outside Guilin. The factory has a production and a maintenance 
department. Production over-fulfills its quota. But it turns out shoddy goods. 
Neighboring communes keep returning the machines to maintenance for repairs. 
The young production chief doesn't care, since on paper he's doing his job. 
Complicating things, the chief of production wants to marry the factory manager's 
daughter. Young, handsome, charismatic, musical (he does a soft shoe routine in 
one scene), Cal Ming, the assistant factory manger, would like to reform the plant. 
The main storyline focuses on Cai Ming's attempts to carry out his plan. After a 
number of amusing, frustrating setbacks, he sends his fiancee, a fellow factory 
worker, off to Beijing to get new investment capital for updating the plant. In the 
last scenes, the old factory manager retires after a moving self-criticism, and Cai 
Ming takes over. 

CONTEMPORARIES had two important subplots. The first centered on Wang 
Weidan, the privileged, fashionable daughter of the factory manager. She has an 
unrequited passion for Cai Ming. Soft filters exaggerated the actress's good looks, 
and heavy make-up made her seductive and pouty. She wore unusually provocative 
costumes. In one scene, she emerges from a public bathhouse wearing short shorts 
and a sleeveless shirt and accosts Cal Ming on a deserted street corner. The second 
subplot introduced a domestic tragi-comedy. The factory's chief engineer and his 
wife, an assembly-line worker, have twin boys. This is a real blessing under the 
current birth control policy. But since both parents work, childcare becomes an 
irresolvable problem. Initially the engineer shoulders his share of the housework 
and childcare. But his obligations mount every time Cai Ming makes a successful 
modernizing effort, and the wife ends up being overwhelmed by the "lucky" 
burden. A serious conflict develops between socialist loyalty and sexual equality. 

The director, Huang Shu-quin, shot the film in vivid technicolor and heightened its 
pace with many short scenes and fast transitions. Most Chinese films favor a deadly 
slow version of the 1930s French mise-en-scene. This subordinates 
cinematographic technique to filmic narrativity. In CONTEMPORARIES, the 



images supported the narrative. Shots of automobiles, motor scooters, cement 
highways, airplanes and a long sequence of Chinese passengers mingling with 
foreign tourists at the Guilin airport reconfirmed the theme of modernization. 
Huang used images to contrast the old and the new. In one sequence, a car 
containing visiting dignitaries slows to a crawl behind what appears to be a very, 
very slow-moving tractor. The camera pans around to the front of the tractor — to 
reveal a water buffalo towing the tractor back to the factory. Another skillfully 
edited sequence showed factory officials at the top of a flight of stairs leading to the 
auditorium. As guests arrive, Huang cuts to a close-up of feet running down the 
stairs to greet the visitor, then marching back up the stairs. Since the guests keep 
arriving, the feet keep running up and down. We also saw some obvious 
borrowings. Though not exactly a musical, Huang seemed to have been influenced 
by the light, facile pace and color scheme of THE UMBRELLAS OF CHERBOURG. 
A thoroughly gratuitous scene showed the hero in a shower, naked to the waist; 
several times female characters began taking off their dresses before the camera 
moved away. During an airport arrival scene, the jet exhaust lifted the fiancee's 
already short skirt up around her thighs. All these cinematic cliches have become 
second nature to Western films. It really startled us to see them for the first time in 
a Chinese film. 

Generally, Chinese audiences don't make much noise. The night we saw 
CONTEMPORARIES, the audience laughed, grunted, groaned and talked. The 
sequence that got the most knowing roar of laughter was a long slapstick routine 
where the requisition clerk finds himself caught between the competing demands 
of the production and maintenance departments. The competitors physically pull 
the clerk from side to side, and he ends up drenched with sweat but still unable to 
satisfy either of them. Finally, he slips on a big wooden abacus and falls flat on his 
face. 

When the film was over and the lights came on, the five other foreign experts 
looked quite irritable. John and Jane, who usually find nothing but good in 
anything Chinese, shifted uneasily in their seats. "Why was Wang Weidan always 
lounging around, showing off her legs and bare arms, and screwing up her mouth 
provocatively?" Valerie asked. Jane and John said they thought the love scenes 
between Cai Ming and his fiancee had been too steamy. They all were repulsed by 
the Wang Weidan character. Jane said she couldn't see how Wang could claim she 
had emancipated herself just because she refused to marry the production chief. 
Valerie thought the so-called "emancipated" Wang Weidan promoted all the old 
cliches about female weakness by crying every time she didn't like something. "This 
is what we complain about at home," Holly, Nelson's wife, said. "It's certainly 
disheartening to see it here." 

To Holly, the most sexist scene in the movie was the exchange between Cai Ming 
and the wife of the chief engineer. The female assembly workers confront Cai Ming. 
They say they will go on a sympathy strike unless he does something about their 
friend's childcare problem. The twins' mother snorts at so-called women's 
liberation, saying it's liberated her right into slavery. Cai Ming resolved the 
problem not by giving his chief engineer some time off or setting up a day care 
center, but by sending the wife home to take care of the children. "For god's sake," 
said Holly, who happened to be pregnant, "why is the answer to the woman's 
question the same in a socialist country as in a capitalist one — send the women 



home? 


We felt just as vehement, and were curious why the regular audience responded so 
enthusiastically to the film. So we decided to check in with our students and ask 
them what they thought of it. A bright, older man said he and his group of friends 
enjoyed the movie because of its wit and humor. It was a nice little film that took a 
caustic look at mundane problems like bureaucracy, backdoorism, incompetent 
management, and domestic contradiction. "Chinese audiences live with these 
problems," he said. "They know Huang was aiming the camera at ordinary people." 
He suggested that maybe the foreign experts could not appreciate the film because 
we do not live regular Chinese lives and have no way to measure how close to 
reality the film got. We let the student talk, waiting for him to mention the sexism. 
He never did. 

We thought maybe the student hadn't said anything because being male he might 
not be sensitive to the issue. We turned to a very intelligent female student. She 
repeated what he had already said. We pushed her a little. We asked her what she 
thought about the Wang Weidan character. "Oh," she said, "there are so many girls 
like Wang around now. They're only interested in clothes and boyfriends. The 
parents spoil them, so they think they should get everything they want." We asked 
her if she found Wang too sexy. "Not at all," she replied. "You must have seen her 
type around." We just didn't feel like admitting we hadn't. Our student-friend 
didn't seem to notice the uncomfortable pause. "Where did you see the sex?" she 
asked. We marshaled the evidence: the shorts, the skimpy, tight sweater, the 
fiancee's thighs, the shower scene, the bathhouse scene, the kissing. The more we 
talked, the less convinced she looked. Finally, she just shrugged her shoulders, as if 
to say something's wrong with our perception. Since she obviously hadn't noticed 
the sexual images, we wondered if she thought the ploy to send the twins' mother 
home was fair or not. That problem really interested her. All women would like to 
spend the first three years of their baby's life at home on extended maternity leave, 
if possible. 

By that time we were more interested in the gap of perception than in the film 
itself. We heard Huang Shuqin the film's director was giving a talk on campus a 
couple of days later, so we decided to go. It would be intriguing to find out what the 
director had intended the film to be. The auditorium was packed. Huang turned 
out to be a pleasant, solid-looking woman in her fifties with a commanding voice. 
Her talk focused mainly on how she'd created characters and how she had chosen 
the actors. Cai Ming she had intended to be extraordinary but not superhuman, 
and that's why she gave him the ability to maintain presence of mind when others 
got confused, but also included a scene of him getting drunk to make his character 
plausible. But her most difficult decision was in choosing an ugly actor, rather than 
a typically handsome one, to play the role. That came as a big surprise to us. 

Finally she got around to the female characters. She began by defending the actress 
who played Cal Ming's fiancee. Those who criticized her failed to understand that 
the fiancee was a secondary, passive character, included in order to highlight the 
active nature of Wang Weidan. Huang called Wang an "instinctual" woman. Wang 
was not too intelligent or educated. But she had a good nature, and her love for Cai 
Ming was genuine. Her story showed how even ordinary people can deepen their 
own self-understanding. Cal Ming understood Wang Weidan and helped her 



transfer her feelings from him to the collective unit. That was why she appeared in 
the last scene as his secretary. This was another surprise. We hadn't realized the 
vague, well-dressed clerk hovering around Cai Ming in the last scene had been 
Wang Weidan. Wang's instinctual nature, continued Huang, had positive elements 
because passionate impulses in women should not be condemned. But Wang had 
to learn how to turn selfish desire to more productive ends. Secondly, added 
Huang, Wang Weidan had taken a big step in the struggle for a personal choice in 
marriage. She rejected the young production chief, even though he had already 
given her parents a color television set as a "feudal" bride price. Wang had 
genuinely emancipated herself and contributed to the modernization of the 
individual. 

Huang's gloss was plausible, but not convincing to us. Movies communicate 
messages through complex cultural codes. But they are composed of images very 
different from literature. Huang's intention turned out to be quite different from 
what we had expected. But our original objection still existed. Those were sexual 
images we had seen. It did not matter that Huang never once referred to having 
sexualized her "instinctual" character or that the Chinese audience didn't see any 
sex in the film. From a longrange point of view, sexualized cliches borrowed from 
the West will alter Chinese perception. 

Huang had a great deal to say about the engineer's wife, but none of it had anything 
to do with the issue Holly had raised. Huang said she had intended the character to 
illustrate the worst problem young couples face — the childcare problem. Even 
when the young generation acts selflessly, the irresolvable problem of childcare 
interferes with their work and domestic happiness. Huang repeated the contention 
that the childcare problem affected both the husband and the wife. The only 
solution was "to probe around for a gap," to find a quasi-legal justification for 
letting the twins' mother go home on extended leave. Huang remained blandly 
unconcerned with the problem of sexual equality her solution had raised. She said 
only that she had made a special effort to create realistic female characters. She 
admitted some of her inspiration came from Western film history. In the 1930s and 
1940s Hollywood turned out fabulous movies starring unrealistically beautiful 
women, she argued. Neorealism after World War II reversed that tendency. The 
new directors in China could learn a lot about female characters from European 
neorealism. That was as close to a discussion of feminine image in 
CONTEMPORARIES as Huang got that night. 

We thought we were beginning to understand CONTEMPORARIES. But we also 
noticed some people in the audience getting restless during Huang's talk. A few got 
up and left. So later we caught up with one of our students and asked him why so 
many people left early. "Some people left," he replied, "because they wanted Huang 
to gossip more about the lives of the movie stars, and they thought the lecture was 
too serious, boring." He just thought she didn't have anything to say. This student 
criticized the character of Cai Ming. No man who had lived through the turmoil of 
the GPCR would ever have been so defiant and obvious. The GPCR made people 
very cautious. Real "contemporaries" scheme, maneuver and strategize to avoid 
direct confrontations with problems. Cai Ming was a false, unbelievable character. 
In fact, he thought the whole movie was phony and second-rate. 


A number of students asked us why we were so interested in this particular film. 



We decided to give them a copy of what we had written about it. They apparently 
circulated it around, because we soon started getting all sorts of responses. One 
woman walked up to Tani and told her bluntly she found the quality of our 
perception disappointing. It showed her how foreign we still were. We had not 
understood how difficult balancing work and family is for Chinese woman. If we 
were more aware and sensitive, we would not object to the twins' mother wanting 
to go home. Several people said they were a little shocked at all the emphasis we 
had put on sexuality. They really didn't see it. Finally, a very well-informed man 
came around to say he'd considered this letter peculiar when he first read it. Then 
he heard from a friend from another university that a similar story was circulating 
at his campus. A foreign expert there took her visiting parents to see 
CONTEMPORARIES, and all three of them had the same reaction to the film as we 
did. Our student wanted to say the entire round robin made him realize that even 
sexuality differed from culture to culture. 

The CONTEMPORARIES episode taught us a number of things. We try as hard as 
we can to see life around us as the people who live it. Sometimes we fail because we 
don't see enough. Other times we don't understand what we are looking at. But 
there are obstacles which just cannot be gotten around. Like everyone else, we have 
immediate responses to certain things, like sexuality. There is a limit to how much 
we can submerge our own perspective into the Chinese norm. We will simply never 
stop seeing sex, because we are post-Freudians. This leads to the second barrier. 
We may learn to sympathize and accurately report Chinese norms of perception, 
but that doesn't mean we always agree with them. We will always filter them 
through ourselves and write in order to explain Chinese experiences and our 
encounters in U.S. terms. Our students only know us as good teachers able to 
explain the United States in Chinese terms. This led them to overestimate how 
"Chinese" we have become. It's not possible to become the other. We feel more and 
more divided. 

•3f-3f-3f-3f-3f-3f-3f-3f-3f-3f 


A couple of Thursdays ago, we saw a movie called KE CONG HE LAI (WHENCE 
CAME THE GUESTS) about some foreigners at the Canton Trade Fair. Most of the 
assorted Europeans, Arabs and Overseas Chinese in the film are innocent business 
people. But a few have come to do some industrial espionage. The object of the 
story is for the police chief and his upright female detective to discover which 
foreigner is the spy. Clearly a B-minus movie. We had no trouble anticipating the 
outcome of the plot. But we learned a lot from the way it presented Chinese 
stereotypes of non-Chinese. 

The tall, thin, Scot lecher, McGregor, whose sexy secretary won't sleep with him, is 
the chief suspect. Our Scot foreign expert, Nelson, didn't like the character at all. 
Oddly, McGregor spent much of his time either working too hard or drinking too 
much. Kathy falls in love at first sight with another man and immediately dances 
with him (gasps of horror from the audience!), and later kisses and hugs him (more 
gasps). Tani felt quite offended. The Overseas Chinese all had oily, long hair and 
connived endlessly to carry out their sneaky capitalist deals. Don felt unjustly 
insulted. Fortunately for international detente, all the foreigners, though truly 
inscrutable, turned out to be innocent, the culprits being Guomindang agents sent 
by Taiwan. 



Filmic stereotype give clues to how a people categorize outsiders. And foreigners 
are very strange to the Chinese, since there are so few of them in China. We also 
suspect that the tendency to stereotype might be exaggerated in China, since 
manners, costume and action are all much more conventionalized than in the U.S., 
permitting less individual variation. 

■5f * -3f 


Shanghai has no 24-hour television, no movie retrospectives, no music in the 
parks, few coffee houses or watering holes. We joke with Valerie about all the 
things that aren't here, because she's used to Paris. We also realize not having 
things makes what is here very precious. Books, movies and conversations mean 
more. Coming from over-abundance, we never had to consider this problem. It's 
very painful to think about. A group of students gave us a winter scarf and a 
summer fan, saying these tokens would insure that all year round we would not 
forget them. As life gets more comfortable, it loses this intensity: we can have 
dozens of scarves and fans in San Francisco. But intensity cannot justify poverty 
and hardship. This simple truism hurts us. Many of the people we've met have a 
depth only suffering brings. The depth still doesn't forgive the pain. And many 
suffer without learning. 

Even so, when something really good comes along it causes an incredible 
intellectual excitement. Like when we saw BEIAIXING YI-WANG DIJEU-LUO 
(THE CORNER FORGOTTEN BY LOVE), not only the best film we've seen in 
China, but one of the best we have ever seen. The story, about the lives of a poor 
peasant family from 1949 to the present, was filmed on location in Sichuan by 
Zhang Qi and Li Yalin. The central interest was a romance between two young 
peasants who fall in love and sleep together, although they cannot marry because 
her parents are so poor they've been forced to sell her to another family. When the 
villagers discover the lovers, they beat and imprison the boy. The girl drowns 
herself. The film presents the action through the eyes of her younger sister. Woven 
into the narrative via an elaborate system of flashbacks (a favorite technique 
among young filmmakers currently), the moral issue of peasant poverty was never 
resolved. Many people in the audience cried. Our students went back to see the film 
over and over again. For days after we discussed the film with students, and 
everyone we met, since they all seemed to have an opinion. People analyzed and 
reanalyzed every aspect of the film, its symbolism, the characters, the intent of the 
filmmakers, the political issue of poverty in China. Somehow people here seem to 
have more time to think. 

EDITOR'S NOTES 

1. XIAO JIE was subsequently released in an edited version which offered only a 
single outcome. 

2. The Four Modernizations campaign was instituted after Mao's death and the end 
of the GPCR (i.e., the fall of the "Gang of Four") to reinforce the Chinese 
Communist Party's renewed interest in industrial and technological development. 
This includes a commitment to a more active trading relation with Western 
countries, e.g., the U.S. This policy, as is evidenced here, has also had its 
ideological ramifications. 



3. This refers to the fact that Barlow and Lowe originally developed this manuscript 
from a series of letters written during their stay in the PRC. 
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I devoted my lecture that Tuesday to My Lai and to Stanley Milgram's experiments 
in obedience to authority. That afternoon students saw INTERVIEWS WITH MY 
LAI VETERANS. On Wednesday I sat in on one of the student-led small groups. 
Before we could start any kind of structured discussion, Mike stormed in, flustered 
and anxious to recount an experience he had just come from. His English 
professor, returning mid-term exams, had chastised the students for parroting 
him. Mike, very indignant, had wanted to leap up and confront the professor, to tell 
him that he had been parroted because for the past six weeks he had consistently 
put down or ignored any student with a view contrary to his own. After a while I 
asked Mike the question he begged: why had he held his peace? What followed was 
an extraordinary full-period session in which the students analyzed their diffidence 
and in some instances their uncontrollable fear of challenging their teachers. Often 
the emotions were based on particular negative experiences. Because the 
discussion was so charged, it was too important to divert. Besides, as I realized 
after some minutes, they were in fact discussing the willingness of most of the 
soldiers at My Lai to obey corrupt authority, displacing that willingness to 
themselves in a distant but comparable situation. 

The next term I taught an Introduction to Fiction course. I gave students all sorts 
of individual learning options on whether they would take exams, on what kinds of 
exams they would take, and on the sizes and due dates of papers. The spirit was 
fairly good, and the forty-five of us carried on a decent, passable discussion, but 
one with little engagement in the provocative texts I had assigned or with one 
another. In the seventh week I expressed my disappointment over this and 
suggested that they were wasting the huge amount of money they and their parents 
were paying for an education they were not committing themselves to. The 
response, in the vigorous discussion that ensued, was that most of them were 
afraid to speak up because they might be thought stupid, might be laughed at by 
fellow students or otherwise insulted. They equated challenging other students' 
points of view with insulting them. They said, "We're all in this together," not, I 
learned, together in an eager learning endeavor, but together defending against 
what they see to be a competitive, judgmental environment in which right and 
wrong and all the rewards are handed down from above and in which they are 
given little real acknowledgment and respect. 

Two years ago, in my course The Art of the Film: Vietnam and the Artist, a student 




wrote that she has only two memories of the war in Vietnam. She remembers the 
fifth grade fad for POW bracelets, which ended before she could get one. And she 
remembers prowling with a friend through her older brothers room and finding a 
bumper sticker with bold black letters: "M.I.A. OR GONE FOR GOOD — ONLY 
HANOI KNOWS. She didn't understand M.I.A. or know where Hanoi is, but was 
mesmerized: 

"The bold words had such impact. A clot, a knotting mass formed inside 
my stomach. I reread the sticker and just knew that it said something 
very important... I never approached anyone with my curiosity. I never 
questioned the words aloud. Five more times at least, though, I snuck 
back to read the words and feel the swelling emotion." 

Until two years ago that was the extent of her experience of and knowledge about 
the war in Vietnam. 

These three representative stories tell us that in our educational institutions today, 
students are experiencing and learning the acquiescence, the quiescence and 
obedience, the alienation, hostility, and powerlessness, and the ignorance of crucial 
events in our history that can permit high authority to carry out murderous and 
illicit actions with a minimum of resistance. It has been documented, for instance, 
that students in our schools and homes are now told little about the war in Vietnam 
and that much of what they are told is distorted and evasive. We stand accused as a 
nation of having failed to come to grips with that war. In fact, it is clear that we 
have continued the war in an alternate manner since 1975 - and we have been 
asked to draw comparisons with the dim knowledge German youth have of the 
holocaust. 

Let me generalize a little more. Increasingly at every level our education is 
narrowly vocational. Our students learn to fit niches prepared for them and to be 
indifferent and passive in the face of local and global wrong. Those who parrot the 
teacher and feel powerless and alienated from each other are eager to join any 
organization that makes them feel wanted and important. These factors make them 
both reluctant and unequipped to be critically conscious of the practices of such a 
parent organization, nor do they wish or know how to unite to challenge it when it 
is unjust. 

Jonathan Kozol argues that basic training begins in kindergarten, and it is clear 
that acceptance of authority runs deep. Milgram reports: 

"I am forever astonished that when lecturing on the obedience 
experiments in colleges across the country I faced young men who were 
aghast at the behavior of experimental subjects and proclaimed they 
would never behave in such a way, but who, in a matter of months, were 
brought into the military, and performed without compunction actions 
that made shocking the victim seem pallid. In this respect, they are no 
better and no worse than human beings of any other era who lend 
themselves to the purposes of authority and become instruments in its 
destructive processes." 


Milgram places a considerable burden for this obedience on schooling, where "the 
first twenty years of the young persons life are spent functioning as a subordinate 



element in an authority system" where s/he learns that "deference is the only 
appropriate and comfortable response to authority." 

Schools teach students that they themselves are not important actors in history, 
but people who must learn to see both sides of a question, be objective, and get the 
answers right. They are not taught to be passionate, but neutral. They are not 
taught how to hold humane values above other values, nor are they taught methods 
for speaking out and asserting alternative frameworks in situations where 
injustices are being sold, imposed, or propagated. Classrooms and teachers do not 
empower them to do their own thinking and acting, and so they do not see 
themselves as people who can change their worlds. 

In courses on Vietnam, at the very least, where murderous and illicit actions by 
high authority are revealed and studied, there must also be a pedagogical style that 
abolishes unthinking obedience, quiescence, alienation, hostility, powerlessness, 
and the propensity not to know and not to know how to know the existence of 
painful and unjust events. It is not the text and lecture alone, but also the method 
of a course that forms its content and message. Structure in fact is political: as is 
much too often the case, it can permit and reinforce passivity, complacency, 
alienation, and cynicism, or it can undercut them. The appropriate pedagogy for a 
course on Vietnam is an empowering pedagogy. 

The parallel theories of the Argentine filmmakers Fernando Solanas and Octavio 
Getino ("Towards a Third Cinema"), the Brazilian theatre activist Augusto Boal 
(Theater of the Oppressed ) and the Brazilian educator Paulo Freire (Pedagogy of 
the Oppressed ) give us some useful access to the nature and significance of such a 
pegagogy. 

According to Solanas and Getino, first (Hollywood) cinema transmits in content, 
style, and viewing context the values of the dominant neo-colonial powers. It 
dominates Latin American screens, reinforcing, viewer acquiescence in the values 
and ways of the oppressor. Second (new wave) cinema is a step forward. Using 
nonstandard cinematic language, it attempts cultural decolonization. Yet it caters 
to a select liberal intellectual audience, and while raising societal problems, rarely 
concerns itself with the politics of change. Third cinema develops radical forms, 
directly addresses the issues of political change, is often made under adverse 
circumstances, and is viewed in non-traditional settings, all factors that tend to 
activate the spectator. 

Their film HOUR OF THE FURNACES was made and shown clandestinely in 
apartments, union halls, and other such settings. 

"Outside this space which the films momentarily helped to liberate, 
there was nothing but solitude, noncommunication, distrust, and fear; 
within the freed space the situation turned everyone into accomplices of 
the act that was unfolding. The debates arose spontaneously. As we 
gained in experience, we incorporated into the showing various 
elements (a stage production) to reinforce the themes of the films, the 
climate of the showing, the 'disinhibiting' of the participants, and the 
dialogue; recorded music or poems, sculpture and paintings, posters, a 
program director who chaired the debate and presented the film and 
the comrades who were speaking, a glass of wine, a few mates, etc." 



Both by taking the risk of entering this liberated space and through the dynamic 
use made of this space (which also meant moments in which the film itself called 
for the projector to be turned off so that debate could begin), the spectator became 
"an actor, a more important protagonist than those who appeared in the films." 

Boal's three kinds of theater, or poetics, correspond to the three cinemas. 
Aristotle's poetics is the "poetics of oppression": 

"The world is known, perfect or about to be perfected, and all its values 
are imposed on the spectators, who passively delegate power to the 
characters to act and think in their place. In so doing the spectators 
purge themselves of their tragic flaw — that is, of something capable of 
changing society." 

Brecht's poetics are those of the enlightened vanguard: 

"... the world is revealed as subject to change, and the change starts in 
the theater itself, for the spectator does not delegate power to the 
characters to think in his place, although he continues to delegate 
power to them to act in his place." 

The poetics of the oppressed is the poetics of liberation: 

"the spectator no longer delegates power to the characters either to 
think or act in his place." 

Its "main objective" is to "change the people — 'spectators,' passive beings in the 
theatrical phenomenon — into subjects, into actors, transformers of the dramatic 
action." Brechtian poetics bring "an awakening of critical consciousness," while in 
the poetics of the oppressed, the spectator 

"himself assumes the protagonic role, changes the dramatic action, tries 
out solutions, discusses plans for change — in short, trains himself for 
real action." 

Freire opposes banking pedagogy, or education for domestication, to a dialogical 
pedagogy, or empowering education. Banking is 

"an act of depositing, in which the students are the depositories and the 
teacher is the depositor. Instead of communicating, the teacher issues 
communiques and makes deposits which the students patiently receive, 
memorize, and repeat." 

The teacher thinks and the students are thought about, the teacher chooses and 
enforces his choice, and the students comply, the teacher acts and the students 
have the illusion of acting through the action of the teacher. 

"It is not surprising that the banking concept of education regards men 
(sic) as adaptable, manageable beings. The more students work at 
storing the deposits entrusted to them, the less they develop the critical 
consciousness which would result from their intervention in the world 
as transformers of that world. The more completely they accept the 



passive role imposed on them, the more they tend simply to adapt to 
the world as it is and to the fragmented view of reality deposited in 
them." 

Dialogical teachers, on the other hand, engage with their students in a loving and 
risk-taking interchange whose purpose is to investigate and analyze the 
contemporary world and contemporary relations in their local manifestations and 
to empower the students to transform that world. Instead of passively listening and 
instead of participating in ways that reinforce the hierarchical structure of learning, 
students intervene in the structure, content, and goals of learning, because they 
realize something is at stake and know they have an active role in responding to it. 

Banking education, first cinema, and Aristotelian poetics maintain the status quo. 
Experimental education, second cinema, and Brechtian poetics raise 
consciousness. Dialogical education, third cinema, and the poetics of the oppressed 
undermine the status quo, disrupt traditional spaces, raise consciousness, and 
transform spectators into actors in the world. 

Since the winter term (January-April) of 1976 ,1 have taught each year but one an 
elective, 400-level film course first subtitled "The Holocaust, Hiroshima, Vietnam 
and the Artist", then "The Holocaust, Vietnam, and the Artist", and now "Vietnam 
and the Artist." 150 students fill the course each year. In each version of the course, 
there has been a unit on United States intervention in Latin America. This coming 
fall (1984) I am substituting a unit on the arms race, while providing extra sessions 
for discussion around EL SALVADOR: ANOTHER VIETNAM and WHEN THE 
MOUNTAINS TREMBLE. 

My intention each time I have taught the course has been to help my students and 
myself overcome our distance from such occurrences. I have hoped the course 
might help us find values and models which, could we integrate them deeply 
enough, would permit us at least some moderate resistance in the face of 
comparable events. More bluntly, I have attempted to reveal to my students things 
normally hidden from them, and I have attempted to start in them a process of 
politicization on their own terms.[1] f open notes in new window] Over these years 
also, I have increasingly attempted to develop an appropriate pedagogy, that is, I 
have attempted, in a very different context, to achieve some semblance of the 
empowering strategies of Solanas and Getino, Boal, and Freire. I have done this so 
that my students might become more than passive receptors of my teaching and of 
the new concepts and knowledge I provide them, so that they may know personally 
their ability to take over a space that is normally hierarchical and oppressive. 

Before I describe the course in detail, I should say a few words about the context in 
which I work. My circumstances are common to many other four-year residential 
colleges and universities, but absent from most two-year college and other four- 
year college and university settings. In such institutions, teachers must work out 
variations on the pedagogy I advocate under more restrictive and trying conditions. 
The University of Michigan is a public university with 22,000 undergraduates. 
Nearly one-third the students are from out-of-state, 51% of them come from the 
upper tenth of their high school classes, and 83% from the upper fifth; the overall 
high school CPA is 3.58. In the past two years the parental median income for 
entering students has gone from $37,600 to $46,300 (1983), and the percentage of 
students with parents making over $30,000 has risen from 65% to 76%. Minority 



enrollment is at 10.5%, but black student enrollment has declined from a high of 
6.9% in 1977 to 4.9% in 1983-1984. This elite public university has decided to solve 
its economic problems, caused by Michigan's industrial decline and high 
unemployment rate, by constantly raising tuition and seeking Defense Department 
dollars. While the student body is increasingly affluent and professionally oriented, 
however, the University also has a long liberal student tradition and was in the 
sixties and continues to be a site of radical student action, attracting enrollment on 
that reputation. As I write, ten students, and one recent graduate, members of the 
Progressive Student Network, await trial on trespassing charges for blockading the 
lab of a professor engaged in military research. 

In "Vietnam and the Artist" I lecture for one hour on Tuesday and the film is shown 
that night. I lecture in order to provide information, to raise issues and stimulate 
thought, and to confirm in the students some sense of my experience, so that my 
relinquishing of power in other aspects of the course (students often take over the 
lecture too) is recognized as purposeful, not lazy or irresponsible. 

On Wednesday and Thursday morning student-led, ungraded small group 
meetings give students opportunity to deal together with the provocative and 
isolating, sometimes frightening experiences they first have had to deal with alone. 
Student facilitators, people who have taken the course or a similar one before, meet 
with the groups, help them deal with group problems, and help keep the discussion 
at a high level. For this, and for a weekly journal, weekly meetings together, and for 
reading Freire, Jonathan Kozol ( The Night is Dark and I am Far from Home), 

Beth Reed ("Gender Issues in Training Group Leaders"), Carl Rogers ( Freedom to 
Learn) Sam Bowles and Herb Gintis ( Schooling in Capitalist America) and several 
essays, the facilitators receive three hours credit. 

Then on Thursday comes a two-hour full-class discussion, which sometimes takes 
on the agony of our individual feelings, often a probing investigative analysis of the 
material and issues, sometimes the gentleness and intimacy of the best small 
groups, and sometimes the aggressive anger which is another common response to 
the material. In these discussions, with careful pressure from me, we try to speak 
honestly and not rhetorically, and we try to understand those matters that the 
films, readings, and students' own interests provoke — matters like violence, guilt 
and responsibility, power, obedience, resistance, hatred, racism, sexism, classism, 
education, geopolitics and the U.S. standard of living, the control of information, 
risk-taking, the use of creative talent, and love. In addition, and most importantly, 

I urge students to form special interest groups at any time, to take over the lecture 
and two-hour discussion individually or in numbers, and to create their own works 
of art or other alternatives to a term paper. I ask them to enter into dialogue, if 
necessary to debate, with me and their other readers in weekly journals and in 
class, and I encourage and reward risk-taking. 

The films and readings have varied over the years. In the fall of 1983 we saw WHY 
VIETNAM?, IN THE YEAR OF THE PIG, HEARTS AND MINDS, four films made 
by the National Liberation Front and the North Vietnamese film studios (A DAY 
OF PLANE HUNTING, WOMEN OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS STATION #6, 
YOUNG PUPPETEERS OF VIETNAM, STRUGGLE FOR LIFE), COMING HOME, 
BREAKER MORANT, BURN, a video tape titled BODY COUNT, INTERVIEWS 
WITH MY LAI VETERANS, ASHES AND EMBERS, SOLDIER GIRLS, THE 



PASSION OF ANNA, THE DEERHUNTER, APOCALYPSE NOW, FAR FROM 
VIETNAM, THE WAR AT HOME, JONAH WHO WILL BE 25 IN THE YEAR 
2000, BLOOD OF THE CONDOR, CONTROLING INTEREST, and EL SALVADOR 
ANOTHER VIETNAM. (1982 films included THE 17th PARALLEL, ROLLING 
THUNDER, NO VIETNAMESE EVER CALLED ME NIGGER, YEAR ZERO, THE 
SILENT DEATH OF CAMBODIA, and part one of HOUR OF THE FURNACES.) 
The readings were Hugh Higgins' VIETNAM, Philip Caputo's A Rumor of War, 
poems from Denise Levertov's The Freeing of the Dust, the Vietnam pages in Susan 
Brownmiller's Against Our Will, David Rabe's Streamers, Jonathan Kozol's The 
Night is Dark and I am Far from Home, and Susan George's How the Other Half 
Dies. This fall I am dropping IN THE YEAR OF THE PIG and BLOOD OF THE 
CONDOR, Rabe and George, and am adding COUNTDOWN FOR AMERICA, 
DARK CIRCLE, and WAR WAGES, as well as Albert Camus' The Plague and a 
course pack of readings on nuclear war. 

Because the issues are so strong, students become impatient with what they 
consider over-attention to cinematic style, and so in discussing the films, we focus 
mostly on the issues. But we also see those issues in terms of their filmic 
presentation. As in any film course, we review a shot, scene, or sequence in class 
and attempt to understand its values, politics, and purposes according to how it is 
shot. We also debate, with WHY VIETNAM? and HEARTS AND MINDS for 
instance, the nature of documentary film and of propaganda.[2] And we discuss 
Hollywood's inevitable distortion of the Vietnam experience and consider 
alternative forms of political art, using ASHES AND EMBERS, NO VIETNAMESE 
EVER CALLED ME NIGGER, FAR FROM VIETNAM, BLOOD OF THE CONDOR, 
and so on. 

The course structure I have described, with is various discussion settings, its stress 
on dialogue, its openness about projects and format, and its encouragement of the 
student to take over the class, complements these films and readings and my 
efforts to spur students towards decision about their own politics. It gives students 
many different methods and contexts for approaching Vietnam and encourages 
independent creative response. I mean this structure — especially the opportunity 
it gives students to take some of their professor's normally sacrosanct power from 
him — to give them a sense of their own power and their individual and collective 
responsibility to themselves and the course material. I hope those who take 
advantage of the opportunities serve as models for their peers. I wish all of them to 
see that although institutions habitually narrow in their human options, and thus 
dehumanize them, they can also be opened up. By creating a course no less 
demanding but much less dogmatic than the large majority of their courses in our 
major research university, I wish them to learn to seek more respect, responsibility, 
and equality in other classes and later, in situations and institutions where power is 
shared much less freely than I have been sharing it. 

Here I may have had some success. One group the first year — two veterans (one a 
Green Beret who learned to kill well but finished the war on a hill with opium, 
calling in false ambush reports; the other an army intelligence officer who 
interrogated during torture sessions), an anti-war activist, and a younger man who 
spent the late war years at Culver Military Academy — formed the first week an 
alternative small group to focus on Vietnam. Four-hundred person hours and they 
produced a forty-five minute videotape consisting of four troubling personal 



narratives, with which they confronted us in the final two hour sessions. The next 
year three of them came back to show BODY COUNT and lead the class in 
discussion for two sessions, and I continue to use the videotape each year. A second 
group formed that first year to probe a question they felt I neglected, one vital to 
their experience of the material and painfully at issue with them in the seventies, 
and they led an excruciatingly charged two hour debate on sexual roles and 
conflict. A third group produced as class project a booklet describing nearly all 
progressive organizations on campus — a "political act", they wrote in the 
introduction, an assertion "that the individual in our society is not powerless." 

In subsequent years, groups have formed to focus on Latin America and on 
women's issues. Veterans, in one case a man who had until then hid his veteran 
status from friends, have taken over the class and led excruciatingly honest 
discussions. Descendants of high-ranking Nazis, of German resistance families, 
and of survivors of the holocaust have joined in a panel to share their feelings. 
Students have created theater within the class (including Boalian invisible theater, 
where the spectators do not recognize the provocateurs as actors, and thus easily 
become participants). Other small groups have taken the class over to provoke it 
into a more engaged, sharing discussion. And a student, challenged especially by 
Kozol's book, asked assistance from the class in her struggle to decide whether or 
not to refuse her degree because of the university's investments in South Africa. 

In the first six weeks of the fall 1982 term, a women's group, a men's group, a 
theater group, a working class group to discuss class issues, and a group composed 
of two combat veterans and four students with close relatives who served in 
Vietnam formed. In the third week, two 1960s draft evaders, another person who 
nearly had to face the lottery, a member of SDS (a woman), and a student who has 
refused to register for the draft this time around collaborated to open up the class. 
And the week of NO VIETNAMESE EVER CALLED ME NIGGER a black student 
transformed the class by painfully describing her own invisibility, and she went on 
to form a group to study invisibility, language, and power. A year later she returned 
to the class for a two hour session to "confront you all with your racism", a session 
people were struggling with still in their journals and groups eight weeks later. 
Every year students have created dances, paintings, films, slide shows, videotapes, 
songs, and stories, drawing on real or imagined experiences to articulate their 
individual awareness or analysis of the holocaust, the bomb, My Lai, and 
sterilization of peasant women in Bolivia. Not all students have undertaken such 
activities, but those who have have become important to the sense of possibility in 
those who observed them. 

Beyond these results, the course has also led outward into effective organization, a 
sign of some success in encouraging students to feel a responsibility and right to 
assert themselves as critical citizens. A March 1976 guest lecture by political 
scientist Ken Langton on concentration camps in Chile and a film made by Chile's 
exiled MIR Party, THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE, fermented a while, then led, in 
August, to the formation of the Ann Arbor Committee for Human Rights in Latin 
America. With one exception the founders had taken the course. By November we 
had planned and carried out a massive Teach-In on Terror in Latin America, with 
four nights of speakers (including Isabel Allende, Isabel Letelier, Laurence Birns, 
Abe Feinglass, and Enrique Kirberg) and four days of workshops, to a total 
audience of 3,000. In subsequent years the committee organized letter writing 



campaigns, invited speakers and groups (Robert Bly, Isabel Letelier again, Susan 
Borenstein, Gwen Lopez, Gino Lo Fredo, Hugo Blanco, Hector Marroquin, James 
Cockcroft, Sofia Chamorro, the Chilapayun) for educational and fund-raising 
purposes, held a teach-in on Mexico, demonstrated at the GM stockholders' 
meeting in Detroit about GM investments in Chile, and raised over $1,000 for the 
Nicaraguan literacy campaign. Members of my course have continued to organize 
and staff that committee and its successor, the Latin American Solidarity 
Committee. 

Two course and Committee members have interned with Latin American Human 
Rights groups in Washington. Another ex-member of the class is a co-leader of the 
movement to combat draft registration. Others are working as community and 
labor organizers, and another was until last year a key staff member at Pacific 
News Service. In 1977 when the Executive Committee of the College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts rejected my Department's recommendation that I receive 
tenure, members of the course with others formed the Educational Defense 
Committee and organized a campaign that led to reversal of the decision. Many 
members of that Committee did intensive reading over the summer, and some of 
them were among a group who raised educational issues around the firing of a 
Marxist political scientist two falls later. 

Four years ago class members were instrumental in forming People United for 
Human Freedom, a group that held an Inauguration Day Teach-In and pressed the 
university administration on the implications of its decisions to create a "smaller 
but better" institution and to turn to defense contracts as a primary way of solving 
its economic problems. Class members have also been prominent in the formation 
of the local branch of the Progressive Student Network, which last year several 
times blockaded military research labs and nudged the university president, a 
conservative student, and an Engineering professor into a revealing forum 
attended by more than three hundred faculty and students. Two other outshoots of 
the course have been a yearly alternative career fair, with guest panelists from 
around the country providing inspiration and resources for students looking for 
jobs in organizing, cooperative businesses, left journalism, and so on, and a follow¬ 
up course I do each winter with twelve of the students, in which we make 
videotapes with (not about) working and unemployed people in Detroit, 

Pittsburgh, and Toledo (so far). 

There should be no mistake about such a course. It does not take place in 
clandestine and dangerous settings, nor does it bring together a group of people 
who meet with a commitment to change their world and relations through 
dialogue, drama, and a Freirean process of conscientizacao. At the University of 
Michigan few of us want very much to change the world. At the moment as a 
faculty we are rather comfortable, and our students are preparing for high-paying 
managerial and professional positions. And the obedience, alienation, and evasion 
of painful and career-disrupting knowledge I described at the outset run deep in 
many cases; more positive and cooperative stances are not easily achieved. And so 
no course here can easily, if at all, become in every way an equivalent of third 
cinema or theater of the oppressed at their best, nor can it be liberatory education 
in its full sense. 


Nonetheless, a course on Vietnam can strive toward Freirean pedagogy. It can 



stimulate students to create events that transform or begin to transform 
consciousness and lead to praxis. And it can be linked to follow-up courses for 
those who wish to continue. At the very least, such a course can confront students 
with the painful issues of the war in Vietnam and provide them with behavioral 
models from the past and from among their own peers. And, again at the very least, 
it can initiate in students the responsibility and habit of being actors rather than 
spectators and teach them their own power to prevent the equivalent of such a war 
in their own communities, families, and places of work. 

Notes 

1. This might need some clarification. I hope that I start some of my students on 
their way to taking lasting political stances against the large and small-scale 
injustices they are learning to perceive, and I expect them to go that direction in 
their own way. I show them through films, books, and lectures some very painful 
events. What they see and feel provokes in most of them pressing questions about 
individual responsibility. Where the result is not a sense of hopelessness, it is a 
desire to find a way to act effectively for a more just environment. Unless the class 
itself decides to veto the possibility, students may make announcements of political 
events, demonstrations, boycotts, etc., at the beginning of a session and may 
circulate petitions. 

I do neither of these things myself and only announce films and speakers that are 
relevant to the material we are studying, as any teacher would. I do not advocate 
joining a specific movement or group, nor do I advocate specific actions. I 
encourage students to make action an issue in discussion, and I lecture a little on 
the linguistic dead end of common expressions such as "stopping it from 
happening again" or "being active" or "protesting." I also do what I can to make it 
clear that each one of us inevitably makes their own decision about how they will 
relate, if at all, to injustice. It is my hope that these discussions, the advocacy by 
some students of specific causes, the passion that sometimes flares over the issues, 
and the class structure will create an impetus for students to become what we 
might call active, concerned citizens, to become politicized. 

But this must happen on each student's own terms, if it is to happen at all, and the 
expression of every point of view is encouraged — in fact we struggle to ensure this 
— in an atmosphere which supports open discussion. Students who reject a 
consideration of the more personal issues and restrict themselves to close analysis 
of the films and students who remain cynical are respected and have as good a 
chance of a high grade as any others. 

2. In the case of HEARTS AND MINDS I have, from an interview done by two 
students in 1983, Lieutenant Coker's angry refutation of Davis' editing of him for 
that film, and of the entire film as a big lie. The use of this tape in class is 
stimulating; it also, unfortunately, enables some students to retreat from the 
implications of what has shocked them in HEARTS AND MINDS: it becomes 
"propaganda," "a lie," "biased," "just another opinion." 
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MEETING TIMES 

Lecture — one hour per week. Discussion — two hours per week. Teacherless 
(student-led) small discussion group — 2 hours per week. Film showing separate, 
with optional second showing. 

SCHEDULE 

Week 1: Opening meeting. 

Week 2: Reading: Hugh Higgins, Vietnam, 2nd edn. Film: HEARTS AND MINDS 
(Peter Davis, 1974). 

Week 3: Reading: Denise Levertov, "The Freeing of the Dust," part four, plus 
"Prayer for Revolutionary Love," "Modes of Being," and "The Wealth of the 
Destitute." Films: Vietnamese films: A DAY OF PLANE HUNTING (1969, 
Vietnamese sound track); WOMEN OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS STATION #6 
(made by North Vietnamese, 1969); YOUNG PUPPETEERS OF VIETNAM (NLF 
film, 1968); STRUGGLE FOR LIFE (NLF film, 1969). 

Week 4: Reading: Philip Caputo , A Rumor of War. Film: COMING HOME (Hal 
Ashby, 1978). 

Week 5: Reading: Jonathan Kozol, The Night is Dark and I am Far from Home. 

Film: BREAKER MORANT (Bruce Beresford, 1979). Daytime videotape and film: 
BODY COUNT (Frey, Thomas, Viviano, and Wellman, 1976); INTERVIEW WITH 
MY LAI VETERANS (Strick, 1970). Both shown alternately throughout the day. 

Week 6 Reading: From course pack of articles: Denise Levertov, "The Long Way 
Round." Film: ASHES AND EMBERS (Haile Gerima 1982). 

Week 7 Reading from course pack of articles: Freedman, "Strategic Weapons"; 
Power, "Basic Principles of Deterrence"; Pipes, "Soviet Global Strategy"; Suny, 
"Soviet Foreign Policy Aims and the Threat of Nuclear War"; Falk, Salisbury, 
Kistiakowsky, and Frank, "How a Nuclear War Can Start"; Thaxton, "Nuclear War 




by Computer Chip"; O'Banion, "What It Really Means to Push the Arms Race"; 

Gray and Payne, "Victory Is Possible"; Vander, "The Delusion of Civil Defense"; 
Degrasse Jr. and Murphy, "The High Costs of Rearmament"; Thompson, "A Letter 
to America"; Nuclear Times, "Direct Action Has Its Day." 

Films: COUNTDOWN FOR AMERICA (Videotape, American Security Council, 
1983) and DARK CIRCLE (Ruth Landy, Chris Beaver, Judy Irving, 1982). 

Week 8: Film: THE PASSION OF ANNA (Ingmar Bergman, 1970). 

Week 9: Reading: Susan Brownmiller, Against Our Will, pp. 86-113 (you may 
wish to start reading on p. 31). 

Films: SOLDIER GIRLS (Broomfield and Churchill, 1981) and WARRIORS' 
WOMEN (Dorothy Todd, 1981). On the weekend: A special showing of EL 
SALVADOR, ANOTHER VIETNAM (Glen Silber and Tete Vasconcellos, 1981) 

Week 10: Film: THE DEERHUNTER (Michael Cimino, 1978). 

Week 11: Film: APOCALYPSE NOW (Francis Ford Coppola, 1979). 

Week 12: Film: WAR GAMES (Gadhiam, 1983). 

Week 13: Reading: Albert Camus, The Plague. 

Film: THE WAR AT HOME (Barry Alexander Brown and Glen Silber, 1979). 
ASSIGNMENTS 

1) You will write journal entries every week except two (but the gaps cannot be two 
weeks in a row). You must include in your entries substantial comment on at least 
four of the books assigned (Course pack material counts as one book), including 
Vietnam (or one of the alternative history titles: Herring, America’s Longest War, 
or Podhoretz, Why We Were In Vietnam ) and the comment should occur the week 
the book is assigned. Journals are to be handed to readers every Thursday in class; 
they will be returned every Tuesday. You must inform your reader which two weeks 
you choose as exceptions — this need not be done in advance, but should be done 
at the time the entry is not written. 

2) By the 4th week, turn in a short (one or two paragraphs) piece of writing, 
describing a nuclear holocaust nightmare you have had (if you can recall no 
nightmare, substitute a nuclear holocaust fantasy). These writings will be made 
into a course pack the following week (all writings there will be anonymous). 

3) A ten to fifteen page paper or equivalent project. Films, videotapes, poems, 
stories, plays, drawings, dances, other performances created during the term, or 
other projects are encouraged. They must be concerned with Vietnam or with 
related issues that come up in class. Each individual involved in a project must also 
turn in a short informal paper (approximately four pages), analyzing the 
experience (initial plans, problems, mistakes, lessons, assessment of completed 
project, etc.). All film and video projects will be screened for the class, and other 
students who wish to present their projects to the class will be encouraged to do so 
where there is a time. If you choose to do an interview for your project, the result 



must be more than a long, unedited, mechanical project. You must consult your 
reader about paper or project. 

JOURNALS 

Expert film knowledge, professional literary criticism, "correct ideas," and so forth 
are not required. What will be important is evidence of an effort to come to grips 
with a work, to think and feel it out, to single out what is notable and/or significant 
in it. You are encouraged, too, to reflect on the larger questions and problems 
suggested by the specific work and by other works in the course. Impressions, 
judgments, reactions, comparisons, tentative ideas all are relevant if clearly 
directed at the individual work, at a group of works, at specific related ideas or 
experiences. 

Journal entries are not essays, need not be perfectly polished, although a clear 
hand will be much appreciated. Journals will be evaluated (graded), but grades will 
not be written in the journals (students may, if they wish, request their grades to be 
included in the journal). Readers will write comments, respond to specific 
questions, and so forth. Emphasis is placed on dialogue between you and your 
reader, both through the journal entries as you respond to one another's questions, 
ideas, and so forth, and through personal contact. 

Journals are a way of capturing and shaping a film in one's mind before the images 
fade. It is a good idea to write them as soon as possible after the film. Journals can 
help shape and define your understanding of a film and book, your experience of 
the discussion in small group or class, and can be drawn upon to stimulate 
discussion in the group. Although they must be written before group meetings, it is 
legitimate to add to them in response to group discussion as well. An average entry 
will run four pages on a piece of paper this size with normal handwriting. Please 
keep your entries in a notebook, so that they can come in all together each time. 

STUDENT-LED DISCUSSION GROUPS 

These are based on the belief that a small group of people sharing a common 
interest and willing to talk together honestly and sympathetically about that 
interest over a period of 13 weeks can come to know one another quite well and can 
do a great deal of learning together. They are intended to give each student an 
opportunity to have his or her say, to verbalize his or her experience of the works, 
and to exchange ideas and feelings with others. In each group there will be varieties 
of knowledge of film and literature and degrees of experience with each. The 
differences can be fruitful rather than problematic — a little reflection will make it 
obvious that all kinds of response lead to learning about the nature, effect, and 
value of a work of art. 

Each group should establish its own methods of building discussion. One 
possibility is a rotating leadership, one person each week being responsible for 
initiating and directing discussion. Each group must set up a rotating or permanent 
secretary, to take attendance and to report on the discussion. The report should be 
a good paragraph or two, giving an idea of turns the discussion took, of general 
points of agreement, of significant disagreement, of problems with the material, 
the group, the class. 



The groups are non-graded discussions, hours when people talk together without 
being evaluated. However, attendance is required, and good or bad attendance can 
effect one's grade: a borderline grade will be swayed up or down according to 
attendance, and very poor attendance will lower the grade one full letter. The 
decision to require attendance is based upon the experience that these groups are a 
highly important part of the learning in this course and upon a desire that 
commitment be made to the groups. Your group will have assigned to it a person 
(undergraduate) who as had experience with a similar course. Since each group is 
student-led, this person will more or less simply be a participating member. S/he 
will in no sense be evaluating group performance of other members. 

It is possible to form special-interest groups, either in place of the regular group (if 
you start at the beginning of the term) or at some point in the term for a few weeks 
as an addition to the regular group. We are eager to bring together people in the 
course who wish to discuss implications of the material or related issues. Such 
people are also encouraged to bring their ideas back to the class, taking over parts 
of full class sessions. 
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In this issue we present for our readers' use political esaays about 
problems in political organizing and international left media work in the 
80s. In the United States we see this as an era of coalition, not 
consensus, politics among progressive groups. Internationally we have 
an obligation to learn from media made within revolutionary struggles, 
and we hope to contribute to an analysis of those works and their 
international circulation. 

Coalition politics offers the opportunity for both intellectual and social 
growth as we learn from each other at the same time that we recognize 
our differences. We offer these essays as reflections on our mutual 
political relations — that is, on the relation between labor, anti¬ 
imperialist, anti-racist, and feminist organizing goals and strategies. 

We welcome readers' feedback in Critical Dialogue. 

The following article will also be published in a special pamphlet on 
labor issues by Against the Current 


POLITICAL/PERSONAL INTRODUCTION 

On April 20,1985, we had the broadest-based street demonstration against the 
arms race and intervention in Central America I have ever seen in the Bay Area. In 
large part, this came from including the labor movement and churches from the 
very beginning of organizing a coalition to build the demonstration. At the 
demonstration itself, the number of people following labor's banners was very 
small (approximately 5,000) compared to two previous labor-initiated marches in 
San Francisco — one in July, 1984 on the eve of the Democratic National 
Convention and another on Solidarity Day in October, 1982. Yet labor participation 
in support of "political" issues, especially non-intervention, was greater on April 
20,1985 than ever before. 

Jack Henning, Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the California Labor Federation 




and James Herman, International President of the International Longshore and 
Warehousemen's Union (ILWU) both addressed the April 20 marchers at the Civic 
Center. All the Bay Area Central Labor Councils endorsed the march and their 
representatives carried their banners up Market Street. Labor unions contributed a 
significant amount of money, and donated office space, meetings halls, and staff 
time to the coalition. Labor officials served on committees and attended regular 
meetings of those committees. Four labor leaders addressed a related Labor 
Speakout at Teamster Local 70's Hall in Oakland. 

The April 20 coalition was part of and has also aided labor's increasing activism on 
political issues. On April 11, more than 15 labor officials were arrested in San 
Francisco while committing civil disobedience against apartheid. Large labor 
contingents have turned up to support Berkeley students sitting in at Stephen Biko 
Plaza. In part this labor support was organized through the coalition. East Bay 
labor unions have also expressed their support for the student anti-apartheid sit-in 
and helped to picket the university's receiving points. 

This crucial labor support for the April 20 coalition and subsequent actions around 
South Africa grow out of, in part at least, previous labor/solidarity work around 
Central America and South Africa. But it would not have happened without the 
struggle by those of us committed to working within our unions to make labor a 
major force in the coalition. I say struggle because we faced strong opposition to 
this effort, opposition which continued right up to march day and even threatened 
to undermine the coalition itself. The opposition came primarily from various left 
sect groups and solidarity organizations. While I often agreed with the substance of 
those groups' specific political criticisms, I found their tactics and their behavior 
destructive. Because of the need in the U.S. today for effective coalition politics, 
these political groups must learn how to participate in coalition politics in a 
constructive way. 

I think the April 20 coalition represented a major step forward and the beginning 
of a new period of cooperation, ft] [open notes in new window] It has created many 
possibilities that did not exist before. I believe that this sort of coalition politics will 
be the vehicle or form of progressive politics in the next decade. We'll all need a lot 
of patience, tolerance, openness, and (re)education for that. But such coalition 
politics has great potential to reach far beyond the rather small circle of political 
and solidarity activists who have too often been talking mostly to each other for the 
last ten years. The April 20 Coalition in the Bay Area showed that it can be done. 
Now we have to learn from this experience and move forward with that learning. I 
hope that this article and whatever discussion it stimulates will contribute to that 
learning and the necessary doing that must follow. 

PERSONAL/POLITICAL INTRODUCTION 

I became a trade union activist by accident in 1978. Prior to that most of my 
political work went into editing JUMP CUT: A Review of Contemporary Media, 
which I helped found in 1974 and continue to co-edit. In the mid-i 970s I had 
taught at and helped direct the East Bay Socialist School (a project of the New 
American Movement) in Oakland. 

In the fall of 1978 I began teaching as a temporary lecturer in film at San Francisco 
State University. At that time AFT Local 1352 was active on campus, but we had no 



contract nor any right to collective bargaining in the California State University 
(CSU) system. Nonetheless, some time during that year a fellow called me up and 
said that the tenure track faculty was trying to disenfranchise the lecturers and 
force us out of the union. I didn't understand much of what he said, but he made it 
sound serious and convinced me to attend the next union meeting. 

The specific issue passed, but I came to know other lecturers and became involved 
in the fight to increase the participation and influence of the full and part-time 
temporary faculty (lecturers are about half the actual faculty on our campus and in 
the system as a whole). The union was dominated by the tenured and tenure-track 
faculty. I began attending union meetings regularly, was elected to the Executive 
Board, was elected a delegate to the San Francisco Labor Council, and held a state¬ 
wide committee post. After we got the right to collective bargaining, I spent several 
years organizing and campaigning for the two collective bargaining elections we 
had (no one won the first and we lost the second one by 49 votes). Currently I am 
active in our union, the California Faculty Association (affiliated with both the NEA 
and the AFL-CIO), and am again a delegate to the Labor Council. 

In the late spring of 1982, taking the place of a friend from our union, I attended a 
meeting of Trade Unionists in Solidarity with El Salvador (TUSES). I liked the 
people very much and liked what they were doing. Through my writing and 
teaching about Third World film, especially Latin American film, I had already 
become concerned about U.S. foreign policy in Central America. Work in TUSES 
seemed an ideal way of combining my trade union work with my interest in Central 
America. 

One other brief but important experience I had governed how I thought about this 
labor/solidarity work. For several months in the mid-1970s I worked on the 
Zimbabwe Medical Drive. At the East Bay Socialist School I had helped organize 
and then taken a course on Southern Africa. My participation in the Medical Drive 
grew out of the course. As a teacher and media person I joined the publicity 
committee, which was made up of a good group of politically experienced and 
media-wise people. Our politics were different, but we all had a deep concern to 
inform people about the liberation struggle in Zimbabwe. 

We produced compelling, clearly written literature which the Drive's Prairie Fire 
leaders rewrote into "correct" left tracts. Needless to say few read the stuff and 
several events we put on had no audience at all. Prairie Fire grew out of the 
Weather Underground after the publication of Pi'airie Fire in 1974, a manifesto of 
their political principles, and represented the latter as an above ground 
organization. Except for their sensational origins, Prairie Fire didn't differ greatly 
from the many other sect groups that were active in the mid-70s. The other thing I 
remember vividly was how we were supposed to accept uncritically everything the 
locally based "Zimbabwean revolutionaries" said. Here these revolutionaries were 
usually young Zimbabweans who had gone to school in the U.S., but knew very 
little about how to organize people in this country. 

I was shocked by Prairie Fire's contempt for ordinary people and by their crude 
Third Worldism — which did a real disservice to the Zimbabwean cause. I left and 
stayed away from solidarity work for years because of that experience. In contrast, 

I stayed with TUSES because I could work with a group of deeply committed 
people who were very active in their own unions. Because they took responsibility 



in their unions, they could speak to and for their brothers and sisters. They were 
people who wanted very much to communicate to, educate, and organize people in 
the U.S.A. 

Over and over again I have seen sect and solidarity groups come into situations and 
ongoing organizations like bulls into a china shop and begin telling people what to 
do without any sense of what that situation or organization is or how it functions. 
They seem to assume that you can organize around the correct slogan or line and 
ignore how ordinary people arrive at their own political decisions. In fact, to have 
influence in any organization, an organizer has to have a credibility which depends 
on long established and respected personal and political relations, favors done, and 
principles fought for. These are the lessons I learned in the mid-70s and the 
principles which inform my Marxism as I look back over nearly four years of labor/ 
solidarity work in the Bay Area. 

REAGAN GETS US GOING 

Since the inauguration of Ronald Reagan in January, 1981, trade union opposition 
to our government's and the AFL-CIO's foreign policy in Central America has risen 
in an unprecedented way. And, since the increase in protest in South Africa against 
apartheid, based in part in rapidly growing black labor unions, that country has 
been added to our trade unions' oppositional agenda. For the first time since the 
1930s, trade union leaders here are committing extensive civil disobedience to 
protest U.S. foreign policy. This rapid rise in dissent within our very closed, 
sluggish, defensive, and hierarchical labor movement is as gratifying as it is 
surprising. 

The U.S labor movement is not noted for its solidarity with foreign workers, nor 
with unorganized workers at home, nor with undocumented workers, nor even 
with each other. "Solidarity," although often spoken, usually means, if anything at 
all, no more than loyalty to one's own union. Unionized workers often see 
themselves in competition with foreign and unorganized workers here, which has 
resulted in things like attacks on Asian Americans in Detroit and the general AFL- 
CIO support for repressive immigration laws. Furthermore, unionized workers in 
the U.S.A. scab on each other at an alarming rate. 

Since its inception the AFL has always advocated a rabid form of nationalism and 
anti-socialism, and after 1917, anti-communism. Since WWII, with a great deal of 
support from the transnational corporations, the government, and, yes, the CIA, 
the AFL-CIO has participated in union busting and in destablilizing countries 
around the world with the ostensible purpose of fighting communism. In recent 
speeches its leaders have presented a conception of the world strongly resembling 
that described by Ronald Reagan in his "Evil Empire" speech. 

In effect, however, the AFL-CIO leadership has been helping to make the world 
safe for transnational corporations and helping to create pools of docile and cheap 
labor.[2] Ironically, competition from this cheap labor (or rather from the 
manufacturers who exploit this labor) is now undermining the AFL-CIO and 
weakening the whole U.S. labor movement. 


THE NATIONAL LABOR COMMITTEE 



While there has always been opposition to this right-wing foreign policy and while 
there have always been acts of solidarity from individual unions, only recently has 
this opposition grown to the point of creating serious dissent within the labor 
federation. [3] The primary issue has become Central America and especially El 
Salvador. Within the union movement at the national level the National Committee 
in Support of Democracy and Human Rights in El Salvador (NLC), founded in 
1982, has led the way. The 24 members of the committee are presiding officers of 
international unions. Douglas Fraser, ex-president of the UAW, Jack Sheinkman of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers (ACTWU — of J.P. Stevens fame), and the 
Machinist's William Winpisinger co-chair the committee. Other members are the 
presiding officers of such unions as the UFW, OCAW, UE, AFSCME, SEIU, whose 
president was forced by its National Convention to resume membership after he 
had dropped out, and the NEA(which is not in the AFL-CIO). 

These union officials formed the committee to organize support for an alternative 
union and U.S. position on El Salvador and to fight for change within the 
federation. In June, 1983, they sent a delegation to El Salvador. When this group 
returned, they produced a report that repudiated point by point the Reagan 
administration's and the AFL-CIO's argument for supporting the present 
government of El Salvador. They called for dialogue and an end to U.S. support for 
the Salvadoran government. [4] 

The NLC's work on El Salvador and mounting dissent within AFL-CIO unions 
pushed the federation to pass a strong resolution at its October, 1983, convention 
in support of dialogue in El Salvador. There have been, however, real limits to this 
progressive tendency. The NLC does not expressly support the FMLN-FDR. Nor 
does it offer solidarity to the Sandinistas in Nicaragua. And the AFL-CIO passed a 
strong resolution condemning the Sandinistas at that convention. 

In February, 1985, the NLC took a group of labor leaders on another tour of Central 
America. This group went to Nicaragua and Guatamala as well as to El Salvador. 
Their new report, "The Search for Peace in Central America," again repudiates the 
positions of the Reagan administration and the AFLCIO. Though it does criticize 
the Sandinistas, it also calls for an end to support for the Contras. This report was 
not as easy to write because, like Congresspeople, labor leaders are terrified of 
being seen as soft on communism, and the Federation's foreign policy makers are 
quick to red-bait their critics. In the spring, the AFL-CIO began an offensive 
against the NLC, "briefed" AFL-CIO state leaders and twisted arms, leading up to 
the October, 1985, convention in Anaheim.[5] Meanwhile, across the country, since 
1981, small groups of trade unionists have formed solidarity committees that 
continue to work within their unions and in their cities. 

RANK AND FILE COMMITTEES 

In 1981, appalled by the brutal attacks on unions and rising U.S. involvement in El 
Salvador, a group of Bay Area union members came together to form TUSES. In its 
first years TUSES put on educational forums, showed a slide show at various union 
meetings, and supported each other's efforts to raise the issue of Central America 
in their unions. I joined the group in the summer of 1982, and in the fall of 1983 we 
took on our largest project up to that time — the Bay Area segment of the West 
Coast Tour of Central American Trade Unionists. In February, 1983, 
representatives from labor/solidarity groups on the West Coast met in San Jose, 



California, to discuss our work, build a network, and look into the possibility of 
some joint project. We decided to organize the tour for the fall. 

The three members of the Central American delegation were all high-ranking 
unionists from their country and spoke to union groups up and down the west 
coast. Marta Alicia Rivera is the U.S. representative of the Salvadoran teachers' 
union, ANDES. Sebastian Castro heads the international relations department of 
the Sandinista Industrial Labor Federation (CST) and was the first representative 
from the CST to come to the USA. Miguel Angel Albizures represented the 
Committee on Trade Union Unity (CNUS), the largest union federation of 
Guatemala. The three delegates spoke about the brutal working conditions in most 
of Central America and about the great progress made in Nicaragua. They 
compared the vicious repression of union activity in El Salvador and Guatemala 
with the rapid development of unions in Nicaragua. They were very well received 
by the union leaders and members they spoke to during the tour. [6] 

In the late spring of 1984 a number of TUSES members working with people from 
the West Coast Labor Network, the Committee in Support of Trade Union Rights 
(CISTUR), CISPES, and COSANDES (a committee in support of the Salvadoran 
teachers union, ANDES, within AFT Local 2121 in San Francisco) organized a 
campaign to get trade unionists in the huge labor march at the Democratic 
National Convention to carry non-intervention signs. This was made especially 
difficult since the march committee forbade any "political" signs on orders from 
Lane Kirkland, who was to be present. 

Nonetheless, nearly 6,000 people in the labor march carried non-intervention 
signs up Market Street. The campaign raised the issue of Central America in many 
union contingents, and many union members came forward to protect people who 
did carry the signs. It is hard to find a photo of the march that does not have one or 
more such signs in it. Al Shanker, well-known AFL-CIO supporter of U.S. foreign 
policy, had the displeasure of walking up Market Street at the head of the AFT 
contingent, which probably carried the largest number of nonintervention signs. 

Up to this point, we followed a well-established pattern for organizing such 
projects. We in TUSES met to discuss the project (tour, sign campaign, etc.). We 
then would seek the endorsement of and financial contribution from unions we had 
already worked with. A mailing went out and simultaneously we would contact 
people we knew in specific unions and get them to push the idea in their union's 
Executive Board. After that, we would send another mailing announcing our 
successes and usually calling a meeting to plan the actual project/event. We also 
followed up this mailing with calls to our contacts. Usually, we handled the 
logistics-signs, touring Central Americans, etc. — and our contacts in the unions set 
up the meeting, event, or people to carry signs. 

This grassroots, community-organizing model depends on having contacts within a 
union. Where we didn't have those contacts, even if a leader endorsed the event, 
nothing much happened. Labor involvement in the Spring Mobilization for Peace, 
Jobs and Justice moved beyond that model. From the very beginning unions were 
included in the organizing as institutions. A massive effort was made to get labor 
endorsements and active participation in the coalition. Al Lannon, President of 
ILWU Local 6 was a coalition co-chair. Labor representation on the steering 
committee was extensive. All those people took on responsibilities within the 



coalition, came to meetings, and generally participated in ways union officials of 
this rank have not in past events of this sort. 


TUSES, as an organization, and some of its members as individuals, were active in 
the coalition. I see this development from the few union members who formed 
TUSES in 1981 to this broad labor support for a coalition whose principles of unity 
included non-intervention in Central America, the Freeze, and ending support for 
apartheid as an enormous development. 

NEW CONDITIONS 

We can account for these changes in several fairly obvious ways. To begin with, the 
labor-management consensus which included steadily increasing wages in the 
basic industries — auto, steel, etc. — has come to an end. These strong unions have 
lost large numbers of their members due to layoffs, plant closures, and runaway 
shops. Reagan intensified the attack on unions by openly crushing the air traffic 
controller's union, PATCO. Changes in labor law, in the National Labor Relations 
Board, and the growth of law firms specializing in union-busting have put unions 
on the defensive, if not on the run. Today, we are successful if we don't make any 
concessions at contract time. 

A less tangible change, the so-called Vietnam Syndrome, has made people skeptical 
about supporting an adventurous, interventionist foreign policy in Central 
American. [7] The rapid growth of public sector unions in the last 20 years has 
brought people with more formal education into the labor movement and has 
created unions which routinely deal with government policy and which have been 
directly hurt by the Reagan administration. Finally, a new generation of labor 
leadership is emerging which had no part in the humiliating defeats and 
compromises of the 1940s, but rather developed or changed in the rebellious 
1960s. In part because the great growth of transnational corporations has created 
an international labor force, this new labor leadership is beginning to see 
international labor solidarity as a necessity. Labor leadership in the coalition came 
primarily from this younger group of labor officials in the service industries. 

Conditions exist which favor an expansion of labor/solidarity work. But the 
opening is narrow, uncertain, and vulnerable. Progressive trade union activists are 
not in a position to hold it open, only to work with it while it lasts. Our work is 
filled with contradictions, which we must deal with in new and creative ways if we 
are to advance and force a significant and permanent change in the foreign policy 
of the U.S. labor movement. 

LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS 

Complicating this work is the dissociation between union leadership and their 
members. In most union locals I know about, there are a small number of active 
people — officers, executive board members, staff people (appointed and 
sometimes elected), and a small pool of other activists — and then there is the 
membership. In many cases actual hostility exists between the two parts of the 
union. The leadership sees the members as apathetic, ignorant, demanding, 
greedy, self-interested, and even anti-union. The members see the leadership as 
lazy, incompetent, uncaring, only concerned about collecting dues, overpaid, and 
probably corrupt. Unfortunately there is enough truth in both characterizations to 



perpetuate them. 


I see this as part of the severe, generalized, alienation in our culture. Clearly, a 
society in which child abuse, missing children, wife and parent abuse, rape, drug 
addiction, teen suicide, mental illness, illiteracy, un(under)employment, and fear 
are all (seen as) epidemics not one in which many strong, supportive social bonds 
exist. Unions are no exception but are also organizations in which a struggle 
against alienation should and could take place. And many unions in recent years 
have begun to move in this direction. 

For labor/solidarity and all union activists this alienation within the unions creates 
a severe problem. With whom do we organize? A leadership without followers or an 
alienated, atomized rank and file? While I have heard strong arguments for 
embracing either pole of the contradiction, it seems clear to me that we must do 
both while working to strengthen and unify our unions. We must convince a 
significant part of the labor leadership to join, support, or at least tolerate our 
solidarity work. By doing this, we gain access to the labor movement, put pressure 
on the AFL-CIO and other international unions, gain press coverage, influence 
politicians who believe (less and less though) that labor leaders influence large 
blocks of votes, and influence the general public. In short, by enlisting the support 
of even a few labor leaders, we gain credibility for further work and create the 
(true) impression of labor opposition to the U.S. foreign policy. 

Work among the leadership usually means getting them and their executive boards 
to pass resolutions, sign petitions, contribute money, and endorse a wide array of 
solidarity projects. We organize labor breakfasts, press conferences, and receptions 
for visiting Central American figures. U.S. labor people have also organized a few 
trips to Central America.[8] Also our letter writing campaigns to free imprisoned 
labor leaders in El Salvador and to support the Coke workers in Guatemala have 
been very successful. So far this has comprised most of our work and, in the Bay 
Area, at least, our efforts have had considerable success. 

Yet work amongst the leadership is insufficient because it doesn't translate very 
well into education, organization, and support amongst the rank and file. Often I 
read claims that leaders of unions representing many thousands of workers 
support this or that project. This is fraudulent because the support of particular 
leaders says nothing (positive or negative) about the rank and file. With very few 
exceptions, leaders who support us are reluctant, even unwilling, to take the issue 
(often any issue) to the membership. S/he knows it would most likely cause 
controversy and a split in the ranks, endangering the leaders' jobs. It is hard 
enough to be a labor leader, constantly on the defensive with diminishing resources 
without causing trouble for oneself. 

So we have to find ways to reach out to union members. Since the labor leadership 
isn't usually able to do this very well, even when it wants to, it is even harder for us. 
Without access to the unions' communication systems — papers, newsletters, fliers 
on company bulletin boards, staff, and stewards — we begin with a few rank and 
file supporters in a union who themselves often hesitate to push the issue in their 
own union for fear of angering the leadership and hurting their own chances for 
union — elected or appointed — position. Now, as support grows in the union 
movement, it has become easier for such people to raise foreign policy issues, 
especially around Central America and South Africa, within individual unions. But 



even where a lot of rank and file activists work in a local, they are often more 
concerned with providing leadership to their union and even with organzing to take 
power. They are cautious about raising controversial, "non-union" issues. 

SUCCESSES 

Unions have taken some positive steps. Some union locals have established local 
solidarity committees, sent members on tours to Central America, discussed the 
issue in their papers, delegated representatives to union-based solidarity groups, 
and begun to organize solidarity-related house meetings, or ones at the workplace 
for members. (I see such meetings, especially house meetings, as extremely 
important activities to build support for solidarity work and for the union at the 
same time.) 

Most groups doing labor/solidarity work exist outside the union structure. They 
consist of activists from many unions who work together on a variety of projects. At 
first, this was the only possible structure as a few people came together in the early 
1980s to try to get something going. Now there are union locals with established, 
official solidarity committees or unofficial ad hoc groups of activists who work 
within a sympathetic union structure. I believe these internal solidarity committees 
hold out greater possibilities for reaching the membership. Because of all unions' 
defensive position in the economy and because of the oppression working-class 
people face in our culture, union members are often suspicious of outsiders and 
seem closed to "outside" suggestions for change. Such suggestions coming from 
within the union, from co-workers, are more likely to be listened to and have 
lasting effect. As a permanent presence in the union, the internal solidarity 
committee offers the possibility of doing longterm education and organizing, 
especially if combined with other union-building activity. 

SECTARIAN DELIGHTS 

At a late March, 1985 mass meeting of the Spring Mobilization members of various 
left and solidarity groups took advantage of that day's low turnout to change the 
coalition's principles of unity by insisting that a speaker from El Salvador's FMLN- 
FDR be on the speakers platform at the April 20th Rally. These people's "success" 
came after several months of their battling as well to change the principles of unity 
by adding the Middle East to the non-intervention plank. In both cases they knew 
that such success would severely damage, if not destroy, labor support for the 
coalition. It is certainly possible to say, but not really possible to prove, that this 
internal bickering over issues that had already been decided at the outset — set 
down in the coalition's principles of unity — severely reduced labor support for the 
coalition and led to a smaller labor contingent in the April 20th march. 

Such sectarian activity seems both destructive and self-destructive. Rather than 
seeing the enormous labor support achieved by this coalition as an opportunity to 
win friends, expand their own trade union work, and learn more about the 
organized 20% of the working class, these sectarian groups saw it as a sell-out to 
white, male, racist union bureaucrats. The fact that such bureaucrats exist and that 
some were involved in the coalition doesn't explain what went on here. 


These left sectarian groups showed a contempt for the white working class and 
their unions. That contempt was matched (mirrored even) by their crude Third 



Worldism. To them it was more important to have an FMLN-FDR speaker at a 
small, narrow rally than to have Jack Henning, the highest-ranking AFL-CIO 
official in California address a large, broad-based rally. The FMLN-FDR showed 
greater maturity and better understanding of coalition politics than its local 
supporters, for it declined the offer to speak in its own name. 

Over and over again I have observed such left sectarian contempt for ordinary 
people, for the unconverted. And when a purist group cannot imagine any way to 
get ordinary people involved in a project, it spends enormous energy speaking to, 
convincing, and organizing each other. Underlying this self-destructive politics is a 
deeper issue that became apparent to me when I worked on the Central American 
Trade Unionists' Tour. 

A DIFFERENT STYLE OF WORK 

In our early meetings to plan the Central American Trade Unionists' Tour in the 
Bay Area, I rather naively assumed that that we would arrange for the delegates 
from Central America to speak to unions, to various trade union councils (e.g. 
county-wide labor councils to which all AFL-CIO unions send delegates), or to joint 
councils to which each local of one specific union in a given area sends delegates, 
and to other union-based organizations. 

Instead my union brothers and sisters at these meetings, especially those who had 
had some experience doing solidarity work, often seemed more interested in 
organizing meetings on campuses, in centers of alternative culture, and large 
public meetings. Most union members were unlikely to attend meetings in these 
places. This became a major, though never very clearly defined, political issue that 
we fought through at several early meetings. 

Finally as various unions sent invitations, we became more comfortable with a 
strictly labor tour. Eventually we did set up several campus events and two large 
public events. But the former were organized by staff and faculty unions for their 
members, and we gave the second a strong union character by having them in 
union halls and MCed by prominent union leaders. Even so very few uninitiated 
union members attended these latter events. The events became primarily 
solidarity rallies and as such were emotionally rewarding to the visiting Central 
Americans. 

Our decision to concentrate on labor meant we had to keep the considerable 
solidarity movement in our area at arms length. The representatives on our 
planning committee from the Nicaraguan Information Center and the Guatemalan 
News and Information Bureau supported this decision. They were both Central 
Americans, one a union member and the other from a union family. They 
understood what we were trying to do. 

This decision did not mean we had any opposition to the solidarity movement. In 
fact, most of us were involved in it ourselves. Rather, we saw some basic 
differences between the white solidarity movement and the labor movement. To 
begin with, we wanted to avoid filling up our schedule with solidarity-oriented 
events before the labor unions ever had a chance to respond. Unlike the labor 
movement, the solidarity movement moves very quickly. It can organize an event, 
even a large one, in a very short time. This is a tremendous strength, but also a 



weakness to the extent that it depends on the intense commitment and effort of a 
small number of activists. And it also depends on a style of work in which most 
union members, even activists, can't/won't participate. 

As trade union activists who are also involved in solidarity work, we share most of 
the characteristics of the people in the solidarity movement. But we also share, or 
at least understand, the way our sisters and brothers in the labor movement are 
different and sometimes alienated by these ways of acting. Most union activists 
work a 40-hour week and then do extra work in their union. Credibility in a union 
depends on that extra work, usually voluntary. It means going to union meetings, 
holding office, being on negotiating teams, doing picket duty and so forth. Without 
that credibility one is in no position to do solidarity work in his/her union. 

Union members usually have families and the attendant responsiblities. All this 
doesn't leave much time for lengthy meetings or participation in yet another 
organization. TUSES, for example, has always been able to find unionists to work 
on specific projects, but not very many to actually work consistently with the 
organization. 

The style differences I have noticed go beyond the issue of work style. Solidarity 
activity is usually based on a combative, aggressive, fast verbal style. Most 
solidarity activists I have met have been to college and are more articulate than 
most union members, especially when the latter move outside their familiar milieu. 
Most solidarity activists affect a hippy, guerrilla, 30s-proletarian, downwardly- 
mobile style of dress and grooming. Most union activists, however, work in 
situations where dress and grooming codes are enforced. If they are officials, their 
members expect such dress and grooming, since union officials often frequent 
government offices and work with lawyers and employers in the course of their 
daily routine. 

The solidarity movement loves the slogans, banners, chants, and the sayings of 
obscure (to most North Americans) Third World revolutionaries and sages. It 
swears by densely written, rhetorical essays, pamphlets and flyers. It reveres 
foreign cultures and societies. While we have a lot to learn from revolutions, 
revolutionaries, political thinkers and writers around the world, our relation to 
these figures often seems to bear the stamp of a middle-class revolt against the rule 
of the fathers and an utopian search for a superior society. And educated people 
often use such political knowledge in an elitist way to intimidate the less 
knowledgeable. 

The solidarity movement's language is often foreign to most union members, not 
only because it is extremely complex and rhetorical, but also because it is an in¬ 
language filled with references to groups, historical struggles and events, and other 
cultures and names with which most North Americans are unfamilar. We live, 
unfortunately, in an ethnocentric and racist culture. We need to find ways to break 
through these barriers to solidarity. We need to find ways to educate our sisters 
and brothers which will not make them feel stupid and turn them off. It is not just a 
question of our learning from study, but also of our being willing to learn about 
working-class culture (how ever impoverished it may seem on the surface). As 
organizers we have to learn how much we can teach and how to teach it. 


CLASS DIFFERENCES/CLASS BIASES 



Underlying all these differences, I find class difference. Most of the white 
left/solidarity people I have met (myself included) are middle-class, college- 
educated progressives who have learned a lot from and been greatly impressed by 
Third World cultures. We have been to places like Cuba and Nicaragua. We want to 
struggle against all the racism, brutality, and alienation of our death-culture and 
participate in a dynamic, active, and internationalist movement. Still many of us 
retain an implicit class bias against the working class, except for those we can 
romanticize. Since the 1940s, the progressive and solidarity movement in the 
U.S.A. have not had much contact with the labor movement (except very 
importantly in the civil rights movement); in fact, the two have usually been 
opposed to each other. The solidarity movement has been justifiably suspicious of 
the labor movement. But the time has come to reexamine this conscious and 
unconscious position. A lot is going on in the labor movement now and the 
solidarity folks have a great opportunity to help that along, to support and even 
participate in change within the labor movement, and to transform themselves in 
the process. 

WE NEED EACH OTHER 

These contradictions between the left/solidarity activists and the labor union 
activists hurt us. We need each other. The labor movement in the U.S.A. has never 
accomplished very much in the absence of strong left participation or influence. 
And the left/solidarity people need the interaction with the organized working class 
to develop and for all of us to succeed in overthrowing capitalism. Left-labor 
cooperation and interaction are needed to work out strategy for dealing with 
foreign policy issues and with the attack on labor and the working class as a whole. 

Put very simply, we cannot work toward international working class solidarity 
without questioning capitalism as a socio-economic system here at home and in the 
world. U.S. intervention in the Third World is a necessity of capitalism and will 
continue as long as capitalism reigns in the U.S.A. We can design arguments to 
widen the cracks in the labor-capitalist consensus. We argue for human and union 
rights in Central America and South Africa, comparing what happens there to what 
Reagan, the government, and the bosses are doing to us. We draw a comparison 
between the increase in runaway shops here and the repression of union activity in 
Central America, where many of these shops have gone to. We point out that 
repressing union activity in the Third World actually costs us jobs here. Finally, we 
argue that there is an increasing threat of a Vietnam-style war in Central America, 
which working people understand that they and their children will fight. 

However, the current situation could be very temporary. The public approval of the 
Grenada invasion and RAMBO's success show how increasing patriotism 
undermines the Vietnam syndrome. And a prolonged economic upturn could wipe 
out the other arguments. Nonetheless, the underdevelopment of the U.S. working 
class (where less than 20% of the work force is unionized and where unions now 
lose more certification elections than they win) makes it hard, even risky to go 
beyond these liberal humanist arguments. 

Strong racism and nationalism make arguing for solidarity based on class lines very 
difficult. U.S. workers do not see Third World workers (even ones living here) as 
brothers and sisters. Workers here have lived under decades of class collaboration, 



with a basic belief in the superiority of capitalism — "the American way of life." 
That makes an anti-imperialist argument even more difficult. But we have to go 
beyond the economic self-interest and humanitarian arguments we are now using. 

The Spring Mobilization presented us with an opportunity to do so, or at least to 
begin this kind of thinking and working. But it did not happen. In part the labor 
participants were afraid of this kind of thinking (and to be sure many actively 
oppose it). But also the left/solidarity behavior confirmed every negative stereotype 
and fear these people ever had. Nonetheless, the coalition had a good effect. People 
who never worked together before have done so and created working relationships 
that can mature in the future. We see that tremendous potential exists to develop 
and deepen the labor opposition to U.S. foreign and domestic policy. 

In the early 1970s I heard Daniel Ellsberg talk about why he decided to release the 
Pentagon Papers. He said he had always accepted the administration's line that 
opposition to the war came only from draft-age college students and disaffected 
intellectuals. Then he saw the results of government-sponsored, but never released, 
surveys, which indicated that the more money people had, the more they supported 
the war. In the same vein Peter Cervantes-Gautsche revealed at the Spring 
Mobilization's Labor Speakout that surveys by his Santa Clara Labor Council 
showed that most union members working in Silicon Valley defense plants oppose 
the arms race. Those who benefit least from capitalism support it least. I believe 
that there is vast, untapped dissent and that new opportunities have arisen to 
develop that dissent. We will need a lot of energy, organization, and sensitivity to 
each other and to those we hope to change. 

WHAT NEXT? 

I think that coalition politics will dominate the foreseeable future. The Rainbow 
Coalition and the Spring Mobilization are two recent examples of how this might 
look and work. Coalition politics mean a coalition of organizations. To be effective, 
people must be involved in constituency organizations: unions, churches, 
community groups, peace and environmental groups, and race, gender and sexual 
preference organizations. The Spring Mobilization mistakenly allowed participants 
who represented ten people the same vote as those who represented many 
thousands. In the future we'll emphasize member group participation and 
representation. 

When we organize that way, we may exclude or diminish the participation of many 
left and solidarity groups which are too small for their leaders to be considered 
representative of very many people. In fact, this may be why these groups tended to 
opppose the coalition. On the positive side, such a change or "weighted voice" in 
coalition decisions might force these groups to reevaluate their work and become 
more involved in organizations where they live, work, or go to church. Then they 
might not have the control they have over their various front groups, but they 
would have much more contact with ordinary people, from whom they could also 
learn. Indeed, within the revolutions these groups support, the FMLN-FDR and the 
Sandinistas are coalitions that work very closely with, depend upon, and act 
according to the demands of the ordinary people of El Salvador and Nicaragua. 


In terms of labor/solidarity, organizers have to work in their own unions in such a 
way as to build the union as well as to build international awareness and support. 



We cannot simply use the unions in our solidarity work; we have to help them in 
their own vital work. We need to find ways to educate our coworkers about 
international labor, Central America, South Africa, and our economic system. We 
will need help from research groups, and solidarity and media activists to develop 
the proper literature, videotapes, slide shows, and study packets. I can imagine the 
VCR playing an important role in house meetings, and in union political or social 
action committees. 

To coordinate labor/solidarity work we also need some local or regional 
organization, which would establish ties with the other labor/solidarity 
organizations around the country. In the Bay Area we have three such 
organizations, none of which is completely appropriate, each of which has needed 
features. CISTUR is primarily a paper organization with one staff person who does 
most of the work. Although unions are invited to join and send a delegate to 
CISTUR meetings, few unions actually do this, and the staff person does the work. 
Yet this model of union membership with delegates participating in the committee 
is a positive one, and for things like letter-writing campaigns CISTUR has been 
very effective. 

The Labor Network has close ties with groups in other parts of the country and has 
the energy and discipline to organize labor tours to Nicaragua and produce high 
quality literature. Yet its close association with Line of March, a group with 
sectarian-left politics, drives away many union activists and officials who have felt 
used by them. 

TUSES is nearly the opposite of the Labor Network. It consists of people who have 
worked long and hard in their unions and, who as individuals have great 
credibility. Yet the organization doesn't have the group energy or people to take 
advantage of this union-based credibility. We can't sustain ongoing work and have 
no staff. Instead we limp along from project to project, always finding activists who 
will help out but finding very few who will participate in the organization. 

We need a combination of all three of these kinds of organizations. We need some 
sort of coalition, council, or committee that would have all the positive qualities of 
these organizations and not their negative qualities. Certainly, we will all make an 
effort to continue the labor activism inspired by the Spring Mobilization in April, 
1985 - 

Notes 

1. A majority of the steering committee of the April 20 Coalition dissolved and 
reformed themselves as the Organizing Committee for Peace, Jobs, and Justice. 
They felt that little could be done as long as its principles of unity were constantly 
under attack. The primary divisive issues were the Middle East and solidarity 
versus non-intervention. I still think that this new coalition represents a great 
potential. It remains to be seen if we can realize it. 

2. You can get a good recent (in Spanish and English) introduction to this subject 
in Michael J. Sussman, "AIFLD: U.S. Trojan Horse," An EPICA Special Report, 
July, 1983, by sending $2.50 to EPICA, 1470 Irving Street, NW, Washington, DC, 
20010., Bulk orders are available. Also see Jack Scott, Yankee Unions, Go Home! 
How theAFL Helped the U.S. Build an Empire in Latin America, "Trade Unions 



and Imperialism in America," Vol. l (Vancouver: New Star Books, 1978). 

3. The issue of South Africa is different because the AFL-CIO has taken a relatively 
strong stand against apartheid. Although it does not favor disinvestment and does 
not support the ANC or UDF, some AFL-CIO officers have been arrested at the 
South African Embassy in Washington. This opens the way for individual unions 
and union officials to take even stronger positions. 

4. You can get the report, entitled El Salvador: Labor, Terror, and Peace, by 
sending $1 to the National Labor Committee, 15 Union Square, NY, NY, 10003. 
Bulk orders are available. Their second report is also $1. If you plan to start a 
labor/solidarity committee, get in contact with the NLC. 

5. The attack did not really materialize and although the NLC did not get what it 
wanted, the issues were debated on the floor of the AFL-CIO convention. As a 
result the Federation basically voted not to have a policy on Central America. This 
opens the way for any union to take what ever position it wishes without fear of 
reprisal from the Federation. 

6. Two reports on the tour are available. One by TUSES on the Bay Area section 
includes valuable interviews by the three delegates. Send $1 to TUSES, 5825 
Telegraph Ave., Box 54T, Oakland, CA, 94609. The second, by the West Coast 
Labor Network on Central America, P.O. Box 28014, Oakland, CA, 94604. The 
Network has also done a slide show on Nicaragua and has other literature on labor 
in Central America. 

7. See Noam Chomsky, "Intervention in Vietnam and Central America: Parallels 
and Differences," Monthly Review, September, 1985, pp. 1-29. 

8. One of the most successful recent trips was by U.S. teacher union members who 
went to El Salvador to support the convention of ANDES. They became involved in 
lobbying the Labor Ministry to obtain a place for the meeting and went out on a 
picket line to support striking water workers. They made the papers in San 
Salvador almost every day they were there. 
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Women's Rage 

from Marxism and the Interpretation of Culture , ed. Cary Nelson and Larry Grossberg (Champaign IL: 
University of Illinois Press, 1988) from Jump Cut, No. 31 (1985) 

by Julia Lesage 

Feminism by itself is not the motor of change. Class, anti-imperialist, and antiracist struggles demand our 
participation. Yet how, specifically, does women's consciousness change? How do women move into action? 
How does change occur? What political strategies should feminists pursue? How, in our political work, can 
we constantly challenge sexual inequality when the very social construction of gender oppresses women? 

In 19811 visited Nicaragua with the goal of finding out how and why change occurred there so quickly in 
women's lives. "The revolution has given us everything," I was told. "Before the revolution we were totally 
devalued. We weren't supposed to have a vision beyond home and children." In fact, many Nicaraguan 
women first achieved a fully human identity within the revolution. Now they are its most enthusiastic 
supporters. For example, they form over 50 percent of the popular militias, the mainstay of Nicaragua's 
defense against United States-sponsored invasions from Honduras and Costa Rica. In the block committees, 
they have virtually eliminated wife and child abuse. Yet in Nicaragua we still see maids, the double standard 
sexually, dissatisfaction in marriage, and inadequate childcare. Furthermore, all the women I talked to 
defined their participation in the revolution in terms of an extremely idealized notion of motherhood and 
could not understand the choice not to reproduce. 

I bring up this example of Nicaragua because Nicaraguan women are very conscious of the power of their own 
revolutionary example. They know they have been influenced by the Vietnamese and Cuban revolutions and 
are very much shaping how Salvadoran women militants are looking at women's role in the Salvadoran 
revolution. Because of the urgency and violence of the situation, unity between men and women was and is 
necessary for their survival, but the women also want to combat, in an organized and self-conscious way, 
specific aspects of male supremacy in the workplace, politics, and daily life. 

Both here and in Nicaragua, women's daily conversation is about the politics of daily life. They talk to each 
other often, complaining about men and about managing the domestic sphere. Women's talk also 
encompasses complaints about poor and unstable work conditions, and about the onerous double day. 
However, here in the United States that conversation usually circulates pessimistically, if supportively, 
around the same themes and may even serve to reconfirm women's stasis within these unpleasant situations. 
Here such conversation offers little sense of social change; yet in our recent political history, feminists have 
used this preexisting social form—women's conversation in the domestic sphere—to create consciousness- 
raising groups. But to what degree is consciousness raising sufficient to change women's behavior, including 
our self-conception and our own colonized minds? 

We do not live in a revolutionary situation in the United States. There is no leftist political organization here 
providing leadership and a cohesive strategy, and in particular the struggle against women's oppression is not 
genuinely integrated into leftist activity and theory. Within such a context, women need to work on another, 
intermediate level, both to shape our revolutionary consciousness and to empower us to act on our own 
strategic demands. That is, we need to promote self-conscious, collectively supported, and politically clear 
articulations of our anger and rage. 

Furthermore, we must understand the different structures behind different women's rage. Black women rage 
against poverty and racism at the same time that they rage against sexism. Lesbians rage against heterosexual 
privilege, including their denial of civil rights. Nicaraguan women rage against invasions and the aggressive 
intentions of the United States. If, in our political work, we know this anger and the structures that generate 



it, we can more genuinely encounter each other and more extensively acknowledge each other's needs, class 
position, and specific form of oppression. If we do not understand the unique social conditions shaping our 
sisters' rage, we run the risk of divisiveness, of fragmenting our potential solidarity. Such mutual 
understanding of the different structures behind different women's anger is the precondition of our finding a 
way to work together toward common goals. 

I think a lot about the phenomenon of the colonized mind. Everything that I am and want has been shaped 
within a social process marked by male dominance and female submission. How can women come to 
understand and collectively attack this sexist social order? We all face, and in various ways incorporate into 
ourselves, sexist representations, sexist modes of thought. Institutionally, such representations are 
propagated throughout culture, law, medicine, education, and so on. All families come up against and are 
socially measured by sexist concepts of what is "natural"—that is, the "natural" roles of mother, children, or 
the family as a whole. 

Of particular concern to me is the fact that I have lived with a man for fifteen years while I acutely understand 
the degree to which heterosexuality itself is socially constructed as sexist. That is, I love someone who has 
more social privilege than me, and he has that privilege because he is male. As an institution, heterosexuality 
projects relations of dominance and submission, and it leads to the consequent devaluation of women 
because of their sex. The institution of heterosexuality is the central shaping factor of many different social 
practices at many different levels—which range, for example, from the dependence of the mass media on 
manipulating sexuality to the division of labor, the split between the public and private spheres, and the 
relations of production under capitalism. Most painfully for women, heterosexuality is a major, a social and 
psychological mode of organizing, generating, focusing, and institutionalizing desire, both men's and 
women's. Literally, I am wedded to my own oppression. 

Furthermore, the very body of woman is not her own—it has been constructed by medicine, the law, visual 
culture, fashion, her mother, her household tasks, her reproductive capacity, and what Ti-Grace Atkinson has 
called "the institution of sexual intercourse." When I look in the mirror, I see my flaws; I evaluate the show I 
put on to others. How do I break through representations of the female body and gain a more just 
representation of my body for and of myself? 

My social interactions are shaped by nonverbal conventions which we all have learned unconsciously and 
which are, as it were, the glue of social life. As Nancy Henley describes it in Body Politics, women's nonverbal 
language is characterized by shrinking, by taking up as little space as possible. Woman is accessible to be 
touched. When she speaks in a mixed group, she is likely to be interrupted or not really listened to seriously, 
or she may be thought of as merely emotional. And it is clear that not only does the voyeuristic male look 
shape most film practice, but this male gaze, with all its power, has a social analog in the way eye contact 
functions to control and threaten women in public space, where women's freedom is constrained by the 
threat of rape. 

We need to articulate these levels of oppression so as to arrive at a collective, shared awareness of these 
aspects of women's lives. We also need to understand how we can and already do break through barriers 
between us. In our personal relations, we often overcome inequalities between us and establish intimacy. 
Originally, within the women's movement we approached the task of coming together both personally and 
politically through the strategy of the consciousness-raising group, where to articulate our experience as 
women itself became a collective, transformative experience. But these groups were often composed mostly of 
middle-class women, sometimes predominantly young, straight, single, and white. Now we need to think 
more clearly and theoretically about strategies for negotiating the very real power differences between us. It is 
not so impossible. Parents do this with children, and vice versa; lovers deal with inequalities all the time. The 
aged want to be in communion with the young, and third-world women have constantly extended themselves 
to their white sisters. However, when women come together in spite of power differences among them, they 
feel anxiety and perhaps openly express previously suppressed hostility. Most likely, such a coming together 



happens when women work together intensively on a mutual project so that there is time for trust to be 
established. 

Yet as we seek mutually to articulate the oppression that constrains us, we have found few conceptual or 
social structures through which we might authentically express our rage. Women's anger is pervasive, as 
pervasive as our oppression, but it frequently lurks underground. If we added up all of women's depression- 
all our compulsive smiling, ego-tending, and sacrifice; all our psychosomatic illness, and all our passivity—we 
could gauge our rage's unarticulated, negative force. In the sphere of cultural production there are few 
dominant ideological forms that allow us even to think "women's rage." As ideological constructs, these forms 
end up containing women. 

Women's rage is most often seen in the narratives that surround us. For example: Classically, Medea killed 
her children because she was betrayed by their father. Now, reverse-slasher movies let the raped woman pick 
up the gun and kill the male attacker. It is a similar posture of dead end vengeance. The news showed Patty 
Hearst standing in a bank with a gun embodying that manufactured concept "terrorist," and then we saw her 
marrying her FBI bodyguard long after her comrades went up in flames. In melodrama and film noir, as well 
as in pornography, women's anger is most commonly depicted through displacement onto images of female 
insanity or perversity, often onto a grotesque, fearful parody of lesbianism. These displacements allow 
reference to and masking of individual women's rage, and that masked rage is rarely collectively expressed by 
women or even fully felt. 

We have relatively few expressions of women's authentic rage even in women's art. Often on the news we will 
see a pained expression of injustice or the exploitative use of an image of a third- world woman's grief. Such 
images are manipulated purely for emotional effect without giving analysis or context. Some great feminist 
writers and speakers such as Mary Wollstonecraft, Virginia Woolf, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Harriet 
Tubman have provided models by which we can understand ourselves, but too often the very concept of 
"heroine" means that we hold up these women and their capacity for angry self-expression as the exception 
rather than the rule. 

In Illinois, women chained themselves together in the state house when it was clear that the ERA would not 
pass; the women sought to express our collective anger at our legislators' cowardice and to do so in a 
conspicuous, public way. But actions such as these often have little effect beyond their own time span. We 
need to think beyond such forms to more socially effective ones. It is a task open to all our creativity and skill- 
-to tap our anger as a source of energy and to focus it aesthetically and politically. We may have to combine 
images of anger with something else—say, images of how women can construct the collectivity as a whole. It is 
here that, by their example, our third-world sisters have often taken the lead. Rosa Parks refusing to sit in the 
back of the bus, Harriet Tubman leading slaves to the North, an Angolan mother in uniform carrying a baby 
and a rifle, a Vietnamese farmer tilling and defending her land, Nicaraguan women in their block committees 
turning in wife abusers to the police—these images let us see that women can gain more for themselves than 
merely negating the bad that exists. And it is in their constant need to attack both sexism and racism, as well 
as poverty and imperialist aggression, that third-world feminists now make us all see much more clearly both 
the urgent need for and the possibility of reconstructing the whole world on new terms. 

Artistically, emotionally, and politically women seem to need to glimpse dialectically the transcendence of our 
struggle against sexism before we can fully express sexism's total negation, that is, our own just rage. 
Sometimes our suppressed rage feels so immense that the open expression of it threatens to destroy us. So we 
often do not experience anger directly and consciously, nor do we accurately aim our rage at its appropriate 
target. To transcend negation and to build on it means that we have to see what is beyond our rage. An 
example of such transcendence was demonstrated by Nicaraguan mothers of "martyred" soldiers (those killed 
by U.S.-paid counterrevolutionaries) to Pope John Paul II when he visited Managua in April 1983. They stood 
in the rows closest to the podium where the Pope spoke and they all bore large photos of their dead children. 
As the events of the day unfolded, the women created an image that stirred the whole people, one that the 



Pope could not go beyond or even adequately respond to. Here is what happened: The Pope spoke on and on 
to the gathered crowd about obeying the hierarchy and not getting involved with the things of this world. In 
frustration and anger, the women began to shout, "We want peace," and their chant was taken up by the 
400,000 others there. The women's rage at personal loss was valorized by the Nicaraguan people as a whole, 
as the grieving mother became a collective symbol of the demand for peace. The chant, "We want peace," 
referred simultaneously to national sovereignty, anti-imperialism, religion, and family life. The women spoke 
for the whole. 

This brings me back to my original question about women's political action in the United States today. One of 
the major areas of investigation and struggle in the women's movement has been the sphere of daily life. This 
struggle, represented by an early women's movement phrase—"the personal is the political"—derives from 
women's real material labor in the domestic sphere and in the sphere of social relations as a whole. Women 
have traditionally done the psychological labor that keeps social relations going. In offices, in neighborhoods, 
at home, they often seek to make the social environment safe and "better," or more pleasant. That such labor 
is invisible, particularly that it is ignored within leftist theory and practice, is one of the more precise indices 
of women's oppression. And it is feminists' sensitivity to and analysis of social process that clarifies for them 
the sexism on the Left. Often at a leftist conference or political meeting, many men continue to see women 
and women's concerns as "other," and they do not look at what the Left could gain from feminist theory or 
from women's subcultural experience or from an analysis of women's labor. Women who come to such an 
event have already made a commitment to learn and to contribute, so they make an effort to continue along 
with the group as a whole but are impeded by sexist speakers' intellectual poverty (e.g., use of the generic 
"he"), macho debating style, and distance from political activism. Furthermore, not only women feel this 
political invisibility at leftist events. When black labor and black subcultural experience in the United States 
is not dealt with, nor is imperialism, or when racism is theoretically subsumed under the rubric of "class 
oppression" and not accorded its specificity, then third-world participants face the same alienation. 

To demonstrate this process and analyze what divides us, I will describe an incident that occurred at the 
Teaching Institute on Marxist Cultural Theory in June 1983. It is worth discussing because it is the kind of 
incident that happens all too often among us on the Left. Early in that summer session, a coalition of students 
and the two women faculty members, Gayatri Spivak and me, formed to present a protest statement to the 
faculty. It was read in every class. Here is what it said: 

The Marxist-Feminist Caucus met on Friday June 17th and concluded that the "limits, frontiers and 
boundaries" of Marxist cultural theory as articulated by the Teaching Institute excluded and silenced crucial 
issues of sexism, racism and other forms of domination. We find ourselves reproducing in the classrooms of 
the Teaching Institute the very structures which are the object of our critique. The Marxist-Feminist Caucus 
therefore proposes that each class set aside an hour weekly to discuss strategic silences and structural 
exclusions. A Marxism that does not problematize issues of gender and race, or of class consciousness in its 
own ranks, cannot hope to be an adequate tool for either social criticism or social transformation. 

The institute had a format of having famous Marxist intellectuals lecture, specifically males with job security 
who have never incorporated a feminist analysis into their theoretical work. Both the format and the content 
of their lectures enraged some of us, but not others. In a sense, writing a protest statement divided the 
school's participants between the political ones and the consumers of Marxist theory. This is because critical 
theory itself has become a pathway for elitist advancement in the humanities and social sciences in 
universities where these areas are facing huge cutbacks. And the canon of that critical theory is based on 
Marx and Freud and their contemporary interpretants, Althusser and Lacan. Both at the Teaching Institute 
and at prestigious universities, young academics could get their quick fix of Marxism, the knowledge of which 
could help greatly in their academic career. 

This is a capitalist mode of consuming knowledge. Too many students, especially career- pressured graduate 
students, want only a well conceived lecture, a digest of Marxist theory and social analysis, something that 



can be written in a notebook, taken home, and quoted from in a future paper or journal article. Furthermore, 
we intellectuals fall into this capitalist competitive mode. We feel pressured inside ourselves to be the best. 
Students are told to buy the best. All the faculty at the Teaching Institute felt that they could not make a 
mistake, that they had to read and show they had read everything, that they had been challenged on their 
political practice, accused of being racist or sexist or undemocratic. Our control over the classroom and 
studied theoretical polish became a kind of professional hysteria and worked against the collective building of 
Marxist knowledge and theory that we have needed for more effective social change. 

Since the early 1970s women have come together in meetings like these, in feminist seminars, caucuses, and 
workshops, partly in resistance to a certain macho leftist or academic style and partly to build a new body of 
knowledge and feminist political practice. And we have been successful at doing this but it has meant double 
or triple work for us. Feminist scholarship does not usually lead to academic promotion for a woman. The 
knowledge women produce is easily marginalized, as was made painfully obvious at that summer school. 

Feminists and third-world students came to the Teaching Institute knowing how much they needed Marxist 
theory. They understood that abolishing capitalism and imperialism was the precondition for liberation. They 
came as political participants expecting to learn theoretical tools to use in fighting oppression. But sex and 
race were too often ignored—I would say stupidly ignored—as social determinants in the theories presented 
about social change. (Beyond that, students felt intimidated by name-dropping and teachers' and other 
students' failure to explain terms. They felt they had to give a polished rebuttal or a cohesive "strategic 
intervention" before they could speak to refute a lecturer's point.) And when students raised issues of sexism 
or racism, deflection became the all too frequent tactic used by teachers or some of the white male students in 
response. No wonder that women, with their sex-role socialization, were often too intimidated to speak. 

This is a sad analysis, but not an infrequent one in academia. It speaks about political theory and academic 
sexism and racism, and elitism and class privilege. The incident reveals much of what divides politically 
progressive people in the United States. These differences must be acknowledged in depth if we are to work 
together politically in a coalition form. In particular, I understand the texture of women's silence in a forum 
that demanded a highly rational and developed intervention. Many of the women students at the Teaching 
Institute already produced feminist theory, but the intimidating nature of this kind of aggressive public 
speaking made them seem like nonparticipants. And it often happens to me, too. I know that we watch and 
despair of our own colonized psyches which hold us back in silence precisely when we would choose to be 
political actors, especially in a Marxist forum. 

What we have seen in the 1970s and 1980s in North America and Europe is a supercession of political forms 
related to developments in radical consciousness. Conditions have evolved in the United States that make it 
impossible to conceive of a revolutionary organizing strategy that does not embrace a black and minority 
revolution and a feminist revolution. The lesson of the civil rights/black power movement was that blacks will 
organize autonomously. Now it is the offspring of that movement, Jesse Jackson's Rainbow Coalition, that 
has taken the lead in building an anti-imperialist coalition that addresses the specific struggles and 
organizing forms of blacks, Latinos, women, and gays. Such a coalition relates to the existence of the women's 
movement, the gay and lesbian movement, the anti-imperialist movement, by supporting these groups' 
autonomous organizing and granting new respect, not by subsuming or controlling them. Furthermore, at 
this point in U.S. history, issues of mass culture and mass communication have to be dealt with, so that 
minority figures such as Jesse Jackson or Harold Washington, Chicago's black major, have developed an 
ongoing analysis about racism in the press. 

As a feminist who has worked both in the cultural sphere and in anti-imperialist work, I have experienced 
this supercession of forms. In the early 1970s a politically active woman was either "on the Left" or "in the 
independent women's movement." Some socialist feminists within leftist organizations formed caucuses to 
try to influence their organizations. In the 1970s I chose to work mostly within the independent women's 
movement, especially in creating a women's studies program at an urban university. In developing feminist 



media now within the women's movement, I find many of my sisters addressing broader issues of 
imperialism, racism, class oppression, and the nuclear threat. Many of us are joining progressive coalitions 
around these issues. Within these coalitions we must be able openly to declare, "I am a feminist and our 
feminist position represents the most advanced stand. You men have to join us." Indeed, many men, often 
younger men, have. As feminists, we are the ones who are building a whole theoretical critique of mass 
culture and mass communication; we are the ones who are learning howto appropriate all of culture in an 
oppositional way. And because of our historical position in advanced capitalism, we are one of the first social 
movements to address cultural issues in such a thorough and complex way. 

Many feminists are eager to participate in coalitions, the major political strategy for us in the 1980s. In 
Chicago, we saw the women's movement and the Left work to elect Harold Washington. In the San Francisco 
area, gays and lesbians have formed a Central America support group. Both in the United States and abroad, 
the antinuclear movement contains within it all-women's affinity groups. Latinos in various areas identify 
and organize as Puerto Rican or Mexican-American according to their ethnic origins and concentration, and 
also unite in Central American solidarity work. This great diversity of sectoral organizing enriches all of us 
who are working for social change. 

Some of the best aspects of current progressive organizing have, in fact, derived specifically from the 
development of the contemporary women's movement. I mentioned the consciousness-raising groups earlier. 
I think the women's movement has introduced into political discourse an open and direct critique of the 
macho style and political posturing of many male leaders. As feminist activists, we have created among 
ourselves new forms of discussion and a creative, collective pursuit of knowledge—in contrast to an older, 
more aggressive, male debating style. Particularly important for me, the women's movement has pursued and 
validated as politically important cultural and artistic work. In Chicago, where I live, I experience a strong 
continuum and network among community-based artists and women in the art world. We have built up 
intellectual ties between academic women and feminist film- and videomakers who have created an analysis 
of how sexuality is manipulated in the visual culture that surrounds us. As a consequence, feminist film 
criticism has developed a new theoretical framework for analyzing ideology and the mass media. In fact, I 
think that our building of a feminist cultural theory has made a key contribution to the Left and to 
revolutionary movements throughout the world. 

When I want to consider how unleashing our anger might capacitate us to act for change, I reconsider Frantz 
Fanon's essay "Concerning Violence" in The Wretched of the Earth. In that essay he describes decolonization, 
particularly the process by which the native sheds the colonizer's values and the colonizer's ways. I 
understand that my black and Latina sisters in the United States experience a rage against the economic and 
racial violence perpetrated every day against them; in a way that is similar to what Fanon describes: this rage 
knows its resolution lies in a complete change of the economic order in which we live. At the same time, I 
must ask what kind of rage it would be that would effectively contest women's oppression—given all the levels 
at which gender inequality and women's oppression is articulated in social and personal life. What Fanon 
describes to us is a specific historical moment at which mental colonization can be and is surpassed. As I look 
at women's mental colonization, I see our internalized sense of powerlessness, our articulation into 
masochistic structures of desire, and our playing out of personae that on the surface seem "passive," "self- 
defeating," "irrational," "hesitant," "receptively feminine," or even "crazy." Much of this behavior stems from 
internalized and suppressed rage. Fanon describes such behavior in the colonized and posits active rage, the 
violent response to violence, as its cure. 

What would the overturning of male supremacy and women's colonization mean to women? How would it be 
accomplished? Fanon understands that a whole social structure and a new kind of person must come into 
being, and that those with privilege know, fear, and resist this. His call to armed struggle, based on the very 
clear demarcations and abuses of power that the native always sees, signals a survival struggle that does not 
characterize the war between the sexes. As I read Fanon for what he can teach me about women's resistance 



to oppression in nonrevolutionary society, I read him as a communist psychiatrist talking about how social 
movements can change the mentality of the oppressed. When I ask about revolution for women now, 
minimally I see that our contestation cannot be conducted in the mode of nice girls, of managing the egos of 
and patiently teaching those who oppress, which is a skill and duty we learned from our mothers in the 
domestic sphere. If we do so, once again we will be placed in that very role of "helpmate" that we are trying to 
overcome. Angry contestation may take us the extra step needed to overcome our own colonized behavior and 
tardy response. 

Let me now rewrite for you parts of Fanon's essay to show its power when discussing the relation between 
psychological and social change. The distance between the violence of colonization and its necessary response 
in armed struggle, and the emotional rage I am referring to here in combating sexism, marks the distance 
between the periphery and the center of international capitalism. By using Fanon in this way, I do not wish to 
co-opt him for the women's movement but to learn from him, just as I learned from the Nicaraguan women's 
courage and tenacity. If women must learn to be openly angry, we must learn to draw links between ourselves 
and those who are more oppressed, to learn new methods of struggle and courageous response. 

Combating women's oppression as we know it is a historical process: that is to say, it cannot 
become intelligible or clear to itself except in the exact measure that we can discern the 
movements that give it historical form and content. Combating women's oppression is the 
meeting of two intrinsically opposed forces, which in fact owe this originality to that sort of 
substantification that results from and is nourished by the social construction of gender. The 
husband is right when he speaks of knowing "them" well—for it is men who perpetuate the 
function of wife. Men owe the reproduction of their bodies and psyches to the family. 

Feminist revolution never takes place unnoticed, for it influences individuals and modifies them 
fundamentally. It transforms passive femininity crushed with inessentiality into privileged agency 
under the floodlights of history. A new kind of woman brings a new rhythm into existence with a 
new language and a new humanity; combating women's oppression means the veritable creation 
of new women who become fully human by the same process by which they freed themselves. 

Feminists who decide to put their program into practice and become its moving force are ready to 
be constantly enraged. They have collectively learned that this narrow world, strewn with 
prohibitions, can only be called into question by absolute contestation. 

The sex-gender system is a world divided into compartments. And if we examine closely this 
system of compartments, we will at last be able to reveal the lines of force it implies and to mark 
out the lines on which a nonoppressive society will be reorganized. 

At the level of individuals, anger is a cleansing force. It frees the woman from her inferiority 
complex and from despair and inaction; it makes her fearless and restores her self-respect. 

At this point I will stop citing from and reworking Fanon, deliberately at the point of individual rage. Now is a 
time when we need to work in coalitions, but we must be very honest about what divides us and what are the 
preconditions we need before we can work together. I have made the decision to work in leftist and feminist 
cultural work and in Latin American solidarity work. I think in all our strategies we must analyze the relation 
of that strategy to feminist, antiracist, and anti- imperialist demands. Women comprise over half the 
population; any class issues in the United States are intimately tied to the question of racism; we all live off 
the labor of workers, often underpaid women, in the Third World; and socialist revolution is being waged 
very near us. Personally, I know that it is by my contact with Nicaraguan women, who insist that men and 
women must struggle together for our mutual liberation, that I have been politically and emotionally 
renewed. 



The problems grow more acute. We know that the Right is racist, homophobic, and sexist. We in the women's 
movement must stop turning our anger against each other and learn the most effective ways to work together 
for social change. We can focus our anger and harness it, but to do that we must clearly analyze cause and 
effect. If theory accompanies anger, it will lead to effective solutions to the problems at hand. We have great 
emotional and social power to unleash when we set loose our all too often suppressed rage, but we may only 
feel free to do so when we know that we can use our anger in an astute and responsible way. 
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FESTIVAL HIGHLIGHTS 

The Seventh International Festival of New Latin American Cinema held in Havana 
in December, 1985, marked a new surge of activity in radical Latin American film 
and video. Numbers alone indicate the growth: from 420 participants the year 
before, the festival attracted about 1500 international guests. Expanding from one 
week to two, the event highlighted the latest Latin American cinema but also 
included two major retrospectives. One reviewed the work of Argentine director 
and founder of the socially and politically conscious New Latin American Cinema, 
Fernando Birri. The other honored pioneer Brazilian director Nelson Periera Dos 
Santos. In addition, daily screenings that ran from 9 a.m. to midnight presented 
the history of Cuban film, new video from across Latin America, and a constant 
round of organizational meetings and committees, covering filmmakers, exhibitors, 
film magazine editors, mass communication specialists, etc. 

Prizes awarded indicated the quality and scope of new work. Feature dramatic film 
honors went to Mexican director Paul Leduc for FRIDA, an immaculately precise 
and restrained, yet passionately lyrical portrait of Frida Kahlo, the Mexican 
surrealist painter, and Fernando Solanas' TANGOS: GARDEL'S EXILE, about a 
troupe of exiled Argentine dancers scamming to put on a show in Paris. Three 
documentary awards went to Susanna Munoz and Lourdes Portillo for LAS 
MADRES: THE MOTHERS OF THE PLAZA DE MAYO, typical of current Latin 
American documentary in integrating emotion and analysis, passion and politics. 
Also recognized was Bird's disarmingly clever MY SON CHE, a documentary about 
Che Guevara centered around stories and home movies from Che's father, which 
builds and expands into an extended reflection on truth and myth, personal 
memory and public image. Documentary footage of Che and examples of the iconic 
use of his image by leftists around the world are skillfully edited into and against 
the flow of the old man's reminiscence. 

The Cuban Film Institute's (ICAIC) entries highlighted the new first features of a 
younger generation of directors. Typical of the crop was MY HEART IN THE LAND 
(EL CORAZON SOBRE LA TIERRA) by Constante Diego, a male melodrama with 
no appealing cinematic skill. We walked out of it after twenty minutes when a 




gratuitous homophobic joke got a big laugh from the audience. We missed the 
feature-length Cuban animation, VAMPIRES OF HAVANA, but many others found 
it hilarious and clever with an anti-capitalist political satire centered around 
international trafficking in blood banks. Furthermore, as we watched a Sunday 
morning's worth of Cuban animation in retrospect, we saw animation as an under¬ 
recognized bright spot within Cuban film today. Cuba has been increasingly 
moving into co-productions, and the Cuban-Colombian TIME TO DIE, Jorge Ah 
Triana's impressive adaptation of a Gabriel Garcia Marquez fiction critiquing the 
macho code of revenge and honor in a little rural town, gave us hope that co¬ 
production may infuse a new sensitivity to cinematic expression in Cuban narrative 
film. 

This year the Festival presented a retrospective of Cuban film, an impressive body 
of work, a good portion of which has held its own in international festivals. 

Through concentrating its efforts and through rationalizing the use of scarce "hard 
currency" resources such as film stock and equipment, ICAIC has developed 
production and post-production services, which have now become an essential 
resource for many Latin American filmmakers. And the mounting of the Seventh 
Festival is a tribute not only to Latin American cinema in general, but also to ICAIC 
for creating and sustaining this vital marketplace and meeting place for socially 
and politically conscious film people. If aesthetically, ICAIC production seems to 
have drifted to the level of U.S. made-for-TV movies, as an institution helping 
create and sustain radical Latin American cinema, it must be recognized as the 
continent's leading force. Furthermore, at the Festival's conclusion Fidel Castro 
announced that next year the festival would expand to include television and video, 
and make a major effort to include African film. Also Cuba intends to expand its 
teaching of mass communications, film, and television to students from abroad. 
Already the major intellectual and support center for progressive Latin American 
film people, in a few years Havana may be the most significant center for all Third 
World communications and culture activists. 

Because the Cubans have used a centralized industrial system for film and 
television, they seem to have reproduced some of the best and worst aspects of the 
capitalist organization of the media. Since we are media makers and intellectuals 
who have worked most of our adult lives for alternative, independent, oppositional 
and grassroots organizations and efforts within capitalism, we remain deeply 
skeptical of some aspects of the Cuban project. And we find much closer affinities 
with Latin American film and video people who operate close to mass 
organizations and popular struggles. We discovered a massive expansion of such 
work, especially in video, throughout Latin America. 

GRUPO CHASKI 

A good example of the political and aesthetic media renaissance going on 
throughout Latin America is the Peruvian collective Grupo Chaski. One of their 
films shown at the festival offers a witty sophisticated critique of a Miss Universe 
pageant held in Lima a few years ago. Starting with extensive use of broadcast TV 
footage and the group's own documentation of the hoopla, the work radically 
transforms Peru's official version. It repeats an unexpected reverse shot: we see the 
contest on TV and then a cut to an older woman with strongly Quechuan Indian 
features watching the event. The cinematic tactic reinforces a point unmistakably 



clear to a Latin American audience: What does this celebration of European 
standards of beauty and consumption have to do with the majority of Peruvian 
women? 

In addition, the film documents a meeting of indigenous peasant women 
organizers. These women themselves have a brilliant analysis of the function of a 
Miss Universe contest in their country at this point in history. We see a vibrant and 
articulate Quechua woman organizer argue that the contest demeans every woman 
participating in it because the contestants are not only privileged, but also smart 
and talented, yet made to look like dolls. In conclusion, she and the filmmakers 
analyze the event as a media spectacle engineered to divert attention from crucial 
national problems. The film is explicitly both feminist and anti-imperialist. An 
excellent analytic documentary in its own right, the film could also serve as an 
object lesson for the spokesperson of the Cuban Federation of Women who 
addressed the Film Festival women and claimed that feminism was exclusively a 
self-serving movement and an ideology of bourgeois women in the capitalist world. 

Grupo Chaski also presented a dramatic film, GREGORIO. It tells the story of a 
young boy who comes to Lima from the Andes with his mother. In traditional 
naturalist narration, things go from bad to worse as the family sets up as squatters 
on the far edge of the desert slums of Lima, a city endlessly expanding through 
immigration. Gregorio ends up in a pack of other boys, engaging in petty theft, and 
going from dutiful son to rebellious youth. If the film told only this story, it would 
fit well within naturalism or neo-realist aesthetics and despairing politics, but it 
goes much further and transgresses naturalism's norms, as Bunuel's LOS 
OLVIDADOS does. Gregorio and his cohorts are shown having a tough and 
miserable time of making the next meal. But when they blow a windfall on video 
games, action movies, porn magazines, and marijuana, the film quite clearly does 
not set these actions up as deplorable examples of lumpen proletariat degeneracy, 
but frankly portrays them as justifiable minor pleasures of those at the bottom of 
the capitalist pile who must live by their wits and daring. And the kids are real 
street children temporarily become actors. Playing themselves, they come off as 
clever, resourceful, alert, active, and loyal. 

All of this kind of narrative development and characterization might distress a 
critic stuck in the standard Marxist political and aesthetic categories of fifty years 
ago. But as Fernando Espinosa, one of Grupo Chaski's filmmakers, pointed out in a 
discussion with us, the theory of Frantz Fanon and the experience of the Third 
World in the postwar era have delineated a new class component that is essential in 
any political and social change: the urban class that exists below industrial workers 
in Third World cities. As Grupo Chaski has analyzed it, the models of fully 
developed capitalism have to be rethought to account for the Third World. This 
implies a different aesthetic as well, one which doesn't simply see the poorest 
people as desperate or as a negative example, but which acknowledges the 
unemployed poor's strength in the face of harsh circumstances and their role as an 
essential component of revolutionary transformation. 

CUBAN FILMS 

With GREGORIO, Grupo Chaski deals with a level of political contradiction that 
seems considerably advanced from that dealt with in current ICAIC films. For 
example, a morning retrospective of Sara Gomez's documentaries showed what a 



loss her death was to Cuban culture and how original and inquiring her work was. 
(See Lesage’s analysis of ONE WAY OR ANOTHER, JUMP CUT 20.) She never 
hesitated in asking difficult questions in her documentary interviews, in going 
against the grain of orthodox opinion, and in emphasizing the basic intelligence 
and dignity of all her interviewees. 

In her film, THE OTHER ISLAND, about the Isle of Pines, a reform school run on a 
work-study model, she avoids the Socialist Realist expectation of showing how bad 
boys and girls learn to become integrated into the Revolution. Instead she shows 
just how far the Revolution has to go to come to terms with what these adolescents 
face. She films a young Afro-Cuban man's excitement and expressivity when he 
talks about how much he loved acting, but she also allows him to tell how women 
wouldn't play romantic scenes with him because he was black. The drama teacher 
backed them up, so now he's resigned to working in agriculture. A staff member 
talks frankly about the kids sleeping together and contraception and pregnancy. 
Gomez had a sociologist's imagination and a reporter's inquisitiveness. Her work 
stands out precisely for asking hard questions within the framework of supporting 
the Cuban revolution. She clearly showed just how far the revolution had to go to 
come to terms with its human reality. 

We offer this discussion of GREGORIO and THE OTHER ISLAND not to 
romanticize the lumpen, but to question film narratives that settle for pat answers. 
This problem characterizes even Jesus Diaz's DISTANCE (LEJANIA), the best 
recent Cuban film entered in this festival's competition. LEJANIA is a family 
drama centered around the return visit to Havana of a young man's mother and 
female cousin, who had moved to the United States ten years earlier. LEJANIA 
uses the dramatic construction of the 19th century problem play and has 
pedestrian cinematography, at best, but it depicts a situation that is compelling for 
Cubans and North Americans. For example, in one sequence, the mother addresses 
the camera and her son in a carefully rehearsed dramatic monologue. She says she 
can convince him to go to the U.S. to live if she gives a full explanation of why she 
left Cuba (she was going crazy and was drugged up all the time) and left him 
behind. He was 16, she said, and it was during the Vietnam War. If he went to 
Miami, he would have been drafted. Suddenly the shot changes. The son enters. 
Only now do we realize we just saw an interior monologue, a rehearsal. At this 
point the mother's carefully constructed rationalization falls apart in the face of her 
son's frank statement, "You abandoned me." In another monologue, the young 
cousin, now a New Yorker, reveals her profound sense of being in-between and 
apart, not living in Cuba but not truly an "American." 

For telling the other side, the film should have a powerful effect in the U.S. Cuban 
community, particularly in exposing the self-justifications phrased as political 
principles so common among the exiles. In conversation Diaz said that he hoped 
the film would get U.S. theatrical release, but worried that right-wing Cubans in 
Miami would use force to prevent screenings there. "It may be better to circulate it 
on videotape in Miami," he observed. And that might be the most politically 
effective forum for this family melodrama if it were seen and inevitably discussed 
within the family with several generations present. Such video would offer a new 
situation for the problem drama. 


However, the film's ending reveals a political weakness — a failure to embrace and 



deal with the contradictions raised. At the end, the son leaves his house, with his 
wife's consent, to go off to a previous commitment — a weekend of donating his 
technical skills to a public project. (He had mastered those skills by attending night 
school while holding down a regular job.) He heroically strides off, the music 
comes up and credits roll. It's a nice Socialist Realist ending: the young man 
chooses the revolution over his reactionary mother. Here it's updated with the hero 
carrying an electronic calculator instead of a pickax. But this narrative cop-out 
completely avoids the drama in the situation the son leaves behind. Left in the 
house in Havana are three incompatible women and a girl: the young man's wife 
who despises the mother's personality and politics and who strongly suspects he 
slept with his cousin the day before; the cousin who exudes sexuality just by 
standing around; and Mom, who finds daughter-in-law much too dark-skinned and 
lower class, and with a daughter by another man to boot. Well, A Man's Got To Do 
What A Man's Got To Do. But the real drama is how are these four going to get 
along together? Or reading it against the grain, this guy is taking a walk instead of 
facing up to personal politics (it's just what his mother did to him) even if he 
chooses a work brigade over Miami. 

Some other factors influencing the Cuban media situation need to be considered. 
For one thing, the general level of film culture in Cuba is very high. Havana has 166 
theatres for its 2.2. million inhabitants. Cubans are avid moviegoers. They see a 
wide range of films from around the world, not only highly regarded work but also 
new and old films that are given a critical context through print and broadcast 
journalism, which ensures a highly knowledgeable general public for the cinema. 
They also love Hollywood films, and whatever ideological suspicions there might 
be, Cuban audiences regularly see a wide range of U.S. films, though the most 
openly reactionary such as RAMBO are not shown. 

When such a moviegoing public is served by a studio system which aims, like 
Hollywood, at gaining the largest possible audience and offending the fewest, a 
peculiar transformation takes place. The basic model seems to be derived from an 
uncritical acceptance of the model of both communist and capitalist broadcasting 
and filmmaking: a small centralized group of skilled professionals produce for 
everyone. The basic assumptions about professionalism seem overwhelming. When 
we asked about filmmaking outside of ICAIC we learned that such work is taught 
and promoted by regional and local Casas de Cultura (Art Centers). At a yearly 
festival of such work much well-done filmmaking is screened. But ICAIC's festival 
shows none of this "amateur" work — not even as part of their historical 
retrospective of Cuban film. When we asked ICAIC staff about such alternatives 
and about making more modestly-budgeted work or creating works for specific 
smaller audiences, we heard the same response: "We have a responsibility to please 
our audience, which is a very demanding one." Certainly on one level this is true, 
but the Cubans working at ICAIC or in the television industry whom we met tended 
to phrase it as an either/ or proposition — use Hollywood production values or 
create awful junk — rather than a both/and possibility — such as adding another 
TV channel or film circuit that would stress innovation, difference, and locally 
generated works. 

A number of factors have decisively shaped the Cuban film industry and given it its 
particular problems and potentials. At the time of the revolution, Cuba had 
virtually no film production but did have the most developed television system of 



any Third World country. Economically and practically it would have made sense 
to further develop television and move into very modest film production. But other 
considerations intervened: developing a first-rate cinema became a point of 
national pride, and a younger generation of film people were active supporters of 
the revolution and in turn were supported by the political leadership. As a result, 
film production and distribution gained a privileged position within the spheres of 
culture and communication. And the nascent industry was systematically 
organized around a Soviet model of centralization and professionalization — a 
studio system. (A fuller, more subtle institutional analysis of ICAIC and of the 
development of Cuban cinema can be found in Michael Chanan's excellent The 
Cuban Image, London: British Film Institute, and Bloomington: Indiana Univ. 
Press, 1985). 

Some characteristics of capitalist studio systems seem evident ICAIC. For example, 
one constantly hears rumors about who is in favor or out of favor, which projects 
have become promoted or postponed depending on personalities and priorities. 
Economically, ICAIC must now function as a self-supporting cultural institution, so 
it must produce films which deliver a good box office, and that financial need 
seems to act as a constraint on innovation and risk-taking. We heard reports that 
ICAIC runs internal seminars with astute political and aesthetic analysis, yet the 
house organ of film criticism, Cine Cubano, is mostly promotional and shows little 
critical acumen. Also, since ICAIC is under the Ministry of Culture, and the Cuban 
television system is under the Ministry of the Interior, actors, writers, directors, 
and other media workers cannot really move back and forth between the two 
media. While one assumes that Cuba has built a complex infrastructure within the 
party and state to delegate authority and responsibility, there also seems to be a 
top-down mode of decision-making on cultural issues. For example, we heard that 
because of its depiction of Trotsky as a character and a scene with a passionate 
lesbian kiss, FRIDA was sent directly up to Fidel for approval before its being 
shown in the festival 

While many outsiders for the past few years have expressed disappointment at the 
feature films produced by ICAIC, it's clear that things are in a process of change — 
some of it planned and some of it the effect of other factors and policies. After Cuba 
has had a quarter century of integrating women into production in other areas, the 
national film industry has finally advanced two women to feature director status. 
(The only woman to attain this status before, Sara Gomez, died before post¬ 
production ended on her first feature, ONE WAY OR ANOTHER.) Compared with 
the other arts and other cultural institutions, as well as with Cuban public 
administration, ICAIC has been outrageously slow in this matter of promoting 
women to positions of full creative responsibility. ICAIC's change may have come 
largely in response to a recent mandate by the Cuban Communist Party to advance 
women and Afro-Cubans when candidates for a job are equally qualified, and this 
policy itself most likely came as a response to pressure from the base. 

Certainly the official face of ICAIC at the 7th Festival was sexist. In a special 
meeting organized by the Women's Federation for women attending the Festival, 
ICAIC chief Julio Garcia Espinosa proclaimed that the development of film in Cuba 
had been especially important for women because with the expansion of movie 
theatres, they found more jobs in these buildings — presumably as ushers and 
ticket-takers For days afterward, this remark was repeated with groans, 



headshaking, and contemptuous laughter by the international guests, and it left 
staunch Communist Party members in embarrassed silence. 


Veteran director Tomas Gutierrez Alea's last feature, UP TO A CERTAIN POINT, 
has some open criticism of ICAIC men in its drama of a middle-aged male 
screenwriter who falls in love with a younger woman dockworker. Dramatically, 
one of the film's problems is that the writer is so mediocre a personality that it's 
hard to figure out why the strong and interesting woman becomes attracted to him. 
But it may be that the guy represents a realistic portrayal of many ICAIC men who 
have gotten pretty far on modest talent and male privilege. Certainly capitalist 
media provides many examples of affable and good-looking guys who have 
succeeded in the boy's club world on minimal intelligence and creativity while 
bright and talented women have been consistently excluded or denied promotions. 
Perhaps the ICAIC system produces a similar situation. 

UP TO A CERTAIN POINT also contains a liberal gesture toward gays. When one 
character makes a distinctly homophobic comment about someone, the remark is 
mildly put down by a more sympathetic character. The obvious implication is that 
"good people" don't go around saying such things. A big step forward in Cuban 
cultural politics. Yet this really touches on the matter of homophobia in the most 
marginal way possible. Doubtless it will be many, many years before a sympathetic 
gay or lesbian character appears in a Cuban film and gets to tell off someone who 
makes a homophobic remark. 

If such a moment does finally occur in Cuban film, it will probably first appear in a 
comedy, for it is in this genre that the most energetic and creative work seems to be 
taking place. Rolando Diaz's THE BIRDS ARE SHOOTING THE SHOTGUN (LOS 
PAJAROS TIRANDOLE A LA ESCOPETA) has been a commercially successful 
comedy. Its plot elaborates the complications that occur when a young man 
becomes irrationally upset when he discovers his mother is having an affair with 
his fiancee's father. The film pokes fun at macho roles and is cleverly shot with 
narrative developments often shown visually, while the soundtrack plays music 
and witty lyrics by the new band Van Van. It uses comedy to deliver a now-familiar 
Cuban film message — that men have to learn how to change in order to create 
better relationships. 

This film and Manuel Octavio Gomez's PATAKIN show some of the best aspects of 
the Cuban studio system. PATAKIN is a musical comedy with lots of wacky and 
wonderful production numbers, including one on a farm with a chorus line of 
tractors. Such films can only be made with the equipment, diverse technical skills, 
and capital investment that a studio system can bring into being. The question 
remains open as to whether Cuba, having created a studio system producing films 
in quantity and quality and serving as a socialist model for all of Latin America, can 
also develop a situation favorable to local and popular initiatives. It may be that the 
rapid expansion of progressive video work throughout Latin America, based on a 
more decentralized model, will spur the Cubans to move in this direction as well. 
Video is serving directly in popular struggles in many countries at present, and in 
Nicaragua important and fresh media production is taking place in the mass 
organizations such as the trade unions. As examples of these efforts become better 
known in Cuba at future festivals, they may well have a powerful effect in 
persuading Cubans of the desirability of establishing a decentralized and popular 



media system which would complement and democratize the present studio 
system. 
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